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LIFE AND ADYENTDRES 


OF 

ALEXANDEE DUMAS. 


CHAPTER I. 

DRAMATIC PLAGIARISM. 

There were two stages in Dumas's gigantic sys- 
tem of plagiarism. The first, when he was content 
to depend on his own industry, and could borrow and 
adapt for himself firom dead authors, which was the 
case when he was writing his early plays. Finding 
this system too laborious, he passed to the ordinary 
French system of "collaboration,” joining^idth two 
or three others in the composition of a piece. He 
then adopted the still easier plan of purchasing some 
striking or original plot or scenes, working them 
up with touches of his own : and finally established the 
great literary factory, “ Dumas and Co,” the discovery 
of which caused such a scandal, and to which he con- 
tributed little more than his name. About all these 
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proceedings ttere was a bold originality. It must be 
remembered that these devices were not intended, 
as in the case of smaller souls, to supply the want of 
genius or spirit, but to save time and labour ; and he 
always contrived to infuse some portion of his own 
unique spirit into most of the works which were thus 
contracted for. It will be entertaining to follow in 
dctaO. the workuigagof this extraordinary system. 

No one possessed dramatic instinct in a more 
perfect degree. He had the true art of seeing 
dramatic situations, and thcii' development in the 
mos^ unlikely conditions, and this quite apart from 
any technical or professional view. Some dry, bald 
historical passages, which others might pass by, would 
set his busy and vivacious mind in motion, and 
would expand on the spot into the misty outlines of 
an entire drama. A single line in some poet would 
suggest a whole character. There can be no doubt 
that this^ the true system, and that masters of 
dramatic hterature have been always thus inspired. 
In everything he saw a sort of dramatic life : figures, 
thought, dialogue, all feU into a dramatic shape, as he 
looked and listened. But, imfortunately he was 
teiApted beyond this legitimate course, and carried 
his faculty of “ assimilation ” to unwarrantable lengths. 
Where he wished for a powerful scene he would search 
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his memory or his note-book for something that was 
as powerful, but in keeping with tie situation, and 
insert the whole with scarcely the alteration of a 
word. Did any friend produce an original character 
in a poem, story, or play that struck his fancy, he 
would introduce it into his next play, with scarcely any 
attempt at disguise. The ingenftity with which this 
was done was amazing, and the strangest phenomenon 
remained, that the whole was spirited and glowing, 
had a perfect air of originality, and did not in the 
least suggest the idea of patchwork. It was in this 
fashion that he wrote his piece of “ Henri III.,” which, 
it will be seen, must be almost unique, when wc con- 
sider the principle on which it was constructed. 

He enjoyed, as we have seen, the post of librarian, 
which gave him an opportunity of turning over, dip- 
jiing into, and skimming all kinds of books; and 
there are “curious” readers who, with such* oppor- 
tunities, contrive to pick up a mass of superficial in- 
formation. Once he came upon a passage in Anquetil 
where was described the Duke of Guise’s, jealousy of 
his wife. There was something piquant in the trick 
played on her by the Duke, who forced her to drink 
a potion which she believed to be poison, but which 
turned out to be a bowl of excellent soup ; and this led 
Dumas to look for more information on the subject 
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He presently discovered a passage in “ Pierre de I’Es- 
toile ” recounting St Megrin’s assassination by order 
of the Duke ; as well as a description of th«f death of 
Bussy D’Amboise, by the Seigneur de Monsoreau, to 
whose wife he was payiag his addresses. The lady, 
giving him an opportunity, betrayed him to her 
husband, who had* him assassinated by a band of 
desperadoes. There was little story to speak of here, 
but dramatic instinct, tolerably familiar with the in- 
cidents of the time, felt the significance of these dis- 
jointed events, supplied colour and background, and 
saw them falling into dramatic coherence. He had 
not found a story, but he felt that there was one to 
be found. The Duke and the lover might be of op- 
posite parties — the wretched King, with his favourites, 
childish amusements, and courtiers — the Duke haughty, 
cold, and elderly, the lover gallant, young, and noble. 
Here were good elements. But a valuable ally in the 
shape of a recently published translation of the 
leading dramatists of Europe, Ladvocat’s “ Th^^tre 
Etranger,” which included Shakespeare, Schiller, 
and others, enabled him to apply his inge- 
nious system with extraordinary success. Having 
a wife, a jealous husband, and romantic lover 
all “blocked out,” he turned to his translations for 
effective details. There was the powerful “Don 
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Carlos,” where the characters had pretty much the 
same relation to each, other, and* where, too, the 
lover was assassinated. A vast accession of interest 
could be obtained by copying the details from the 
German master. Ho accordingly makes liie Duke 
force his wife to make an appointment with the 
lover, and while copying this,* recalls a scene in 
Walter Scott, where Mary Queen of Scots’ wrist is 
hurt by the ferocity of one of the lords, who wishes 
to force her to sign. This effective incident he 
adopts. In “ Don Carlos ” the lady’s page brings the 
lover a letter, and the reception of it gives rise to an 
effective scene. By placing the great German’s and the 
Frenchman’s scene side by side, it will be found that 
the force of adoption could hardly be carried farther. 


Schiller. 

« Don Carlos.” 

Act 2. Scene 4. 

Dm Carlos. A letter for me I 
For whom is this key 1 and both 
sent with such mystery ! Where 
was this given to you 1 

Paffe. As for as I could make 
out, the lady seemed to prefer that 
her name should be guessed, rather 
than told. 

Carlos. A lady! What! Howl 
Who are you, then ? 

Page. Page to her Majesty the 
Queen. ' 

Carlos. (Putting his hand on the 


Dumas. 

"Henri III.” 

Act 4. Scene 1. 

St. Megriiu This letter and'* this 
key for me 1 You say yes. For 
the Coiint of St. Megrin 1 From 
whom had you it ? 

Arthur. Although you did not 
expect it, could you not make a 
guess at the person 1 

*~'St. Megrin. The person ! How? 
And who are you, then ? 

Arthur. Don’t you recognise the 
arms of two Royal Houses ? 

St. Megrin. The Duchess ! (Put- 
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othev^s mouth,) Be silent as the 
grave. I know sufficient now. ( He 
reads the letter.) And she herself 
gave you this 1 

Page. With her own hand. 

Carlos. You must not trifle with 
me. 1 have never seen her hand- 
writing. If tills be a falsehood, 
confess it openly, and don’t at- 
tempt to deceive me. 

Page. Deceive you ! 

Carlos. (Beads.) ** This key will 
open the room behind the Queen’s 
pavilion.” Then it is not a dream. 
It is not delirium. Yes. There is 
my right hand, there my sword, 
the written words of the letter. 
Yes, all is real. 1 am loved ! I 
am loved ! 

Page. Prince, this is hardly the 
place — you seem to foiget. 

Carlos, You are right, my friend. 
Thanks. I was not myselfl What 
you have seen must be buried 
within you, as in the tomb. You 
are a child. Be so always, and 
show the same gaiety. How wise 
and prudent she was, who chose 
you as her messenger of love ! 
Not among such does the King 
choose his vile spies. 

Page, And I, Prince, am proud 
to know that by this secret 1 am 
superior to the King himselfl 

Carlos. Boyish, foolish vanity. 
’Tis what should make you trem- 
ble ! Should we meet in pub- 
lic approach me witl\ timidity 
and submission. Let not your 
vanity ever seduce you into let- 
* ting it be seen {h&t the infante is 
well inclined towards you. 


ting his hand on the other's mouth.) 
Silence ! 1 know all. (He reads 
the letter.) And she herself gave 
you this ? 

Arthur. She herself. 

St. Megrin. Boy, don’t attempt 
to trifle with me. I do not know* 
her writing. Confess, you have 
been trying to deceive me ? 

Arthur. I deceive you ! 

St. Megrin, (Beads.) “ The rooms 
of the Duchess is on the second 
floor, and this key will open the 
door.” ’Tis indeed for me ! Yes, 
for me ! ’Tis not a dream ! My 
brain is not wandering ! This key, 
this paper, these written lines, all 
is real I am loved ! — cloved ! 

Arthur. Let me remind you, 
Count — silence. 

St. Megrin. You are right. 
Silence. Be dumb as the grave 
itself. Forget wliat you have 
done and what you have seen ; 
never recall my name or that of 
my mistress. She has sliowui her 
prudence in entrusting you with 
this message. ’Tis not among 
children that one ought to fear 
spies. 

Arthur. And I, Count, am iwoud 
to have a secret that belongs to 
no other. 

St. Megrin. Yes ; but a terrible 
secret. One of the secrets that 
kill ! Should we meet in public, 
pass on without knowing, without 
perceiving me. 
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The only passage, says M. Granier de Cassagnac 
left out of Schiller’s scene, was one in which, warn- 
ing the page to be.silent, Carlos says : “ You carry a 

dangerous, terrible secret, like the j)oison which shivers 
the vessel in which it is carried.” But this omission 
was in no spirit of self-denial ; the passage being only 
held over to figure later in 'the “ Tower of Nesle.” It 
was natural, too, that his reference to “The Abbot” 
should make him think of the striking incident of 
usings human arm as a bolt — device which he saw 
could be as effectively used by a wife to prevent the 
entrance of her husband. 

These two scenes are virtually the same. Dumas 
had seen, as every reader will see, with what masterly 
dramatic effect the German' poet had treated so simple 
a situation as the delivery of a letter by a page ; and 
it will be noted how the tragic power is intensified 
by the element of a simple page becoming the 
owner of a terrible secret. This was what Dumas 
perceived, and he, as it were, marked, or “pigeon- 
holed ” it as a useful topic for any situation where a 
lover receives a letter from a lady of high position. 

It is amazing with what ingeniousness and ver- 
satility he continued to carry out this principle. 

■Granier de Cassagnac, who had studied his character, 

^ • 

profoundly exposed his superchSries with extrabrdi- 
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may point and. vigour. “ The exciting of curiosity or 
says riiis critio, “ was ihe basis he chose for a 
piay, and with this view he sdected a stbry that was 
rapid in movement and interesting.' This he divided 
ine'chadicaily into compartments, as it were, and, to fill 
np ftach scene, rummaged foreign plays for any situa- 
tions that seemed *at all * analogousj cut them up, 
hewed them down, and fitted them together in the 
■oddest way.” Twins' the jDuko of Guise’s character is 
made up half of Fieschi’s, half of Verrina’^ The 
character of love experienced by St. Megrin is the 
same as in “ Don Carlos,” though the characters are 
whoDy different. The general eflect to the critic’s 
eye is that of a patchwork ; still, as stage work it is 
excellent, and he may be said “to know the boards ” 
thoroughly — ^a science, however, that may be picked 
up in a certain nxunber of lessons. He has, also, 
an amazing talent for modifying and Storing. He 
turns a Turk into an Englishman, a letter into a man, 
and transposes in the most singular way, so that it 
requires a sort of expert to track Hm. “ The effec- 
tive incident of the handkerchief is, to be found in 
“Fieschi,” and Alexander, ‘lookipg 'forward to vast 
opexa^ons in this direction, and therefore, economical, 
h^ already noted the situation in the same play for 
fotuie use. 
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In “ CJirisline " the Queen* fells into th^ water at 
Stockholin, wlnnh is to found in “FietebL” A 
whole moiK>logne is ti^en “textiially ” ftom Act IV. 
of “Bgmont” A scene in the eanie act, where 
Sentindli is making a jit^ain wifh the soldiers ’for 
the assassination, is talmn word for word froin Wal- 
lenstein, where .Butler makes a similar treatjir with 
the soldiers. When Chiislina is abdicating she para- 
phrases a whole speech of Charles V. in Victor Hugo’s 
“ EmaCni and as the French critic acutely points out, 
it should be observed that the Queen was abdicating 
while the King was ascending the throne. But a little 
shaping on the part of the ingenious worker made 
all right, and the speech now answers for a different 
situation. 

A vigorous scene, where Christina, in speaking to 
Monaldeschi of a treason she suspected in ’others, 
gets him tu.convict himself, is taken from Lope de 
la Vega’s ‘‘Love and Honour.” Monaldeschi also 
recites a speech four pages in length, which is taken 
&om Hugo’s “ Dernier jour d’un Condamnd.” This is 
pretty well for one play, and gives a good idea of the 
system. In the hands of a mere playwright the dis- 
crepancies a^d disjointed character of the result .would 
be ludicrous ; but' Dumae^ writes with such' a happy 
tact of selection) and covers over the joinings so 
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skilfully, that the result is a powerful collection of 
situations, each treated by the best masters in the 
world. 

“One day,” he says, “I was strolling along the 
Boulevards when I stopped short all at once, and said 
'to myself, ‘Suppose a man, surprised by the hus- 
band of his mistr&s, were to kill her, saying that 
she resisted him, and was thus to save . her honour, 
Ac.’ ” There was the idea of “ Antony.” No 
mention is here made of Emile Souvestre, who it 
was stated openly had furnished the story. A more 
curious fact was connected Avith this play, for when, 
some time later, Victor Hugo brought out his “ Marion 
Delorme,” it seemed as though the poet had stolen his 
Didier &om his friend’s play. The characters were 
almost the same ; both were illegitimate, both misT 
anthropical, and both die on the scaffold for a woman. 
The lofly nature of Hugo did not condescend to clear 
itself; but, Dumas, in his own jaunty Av'ay, thus 
explained the matter. Long before, he had assisted with 
a number of friends at the reading of Hugo’s piece, 
and was delighted. De Vigny, he says, “ had allowed 
-his friends to repeat — it is always friends who do this 
-sort of thing — that Didier a/ndLavagna, the two lead- 
ing chai'octers, were copied from Cinq Mars and 
De Thou. I am convinced that Hiigo never bestowed 
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a thought on De Vigny’s romance.” The cool effrontery 
of this handsome vindication may be conceived, vrhen 
the truth vras, that Dumas, after hearing the piece 
read, and having it in his possession, appropriated 
this important character, and worked it into his 
own play. Hugo’s poem being for a long time inter- 
dicted by the Censure, Dumas was able to produce his 
“Antony,” and actually allowed it to be repeated 
that Hugo had stolen it from him. However, some 
twenty years later, he just glanced at the truth, but in 
his own charsicteristic way. “ The reading ‘ Marion 
Delorme ’ had not merely produced an immense effect 
on my mind, but it Iwd dom me a great deal of good ; 
it had really opened for me brilliant unseen horizons ; 
it revealed to me methods in verse-making of which 
Itwas not aware, and it furnished tne with the first 
idea of ‘ Antony.’ ” 

Of all his compositions he seems to have been 
most pleased with “ JEtichard Darlington.” This piece, 
for some mysterious reason, he allowed *to be pre- 
sented under ,the names of two coadjutors only — ^viz., 
Beudin and Goubeaux — and yet it exhibits more than 
his customary. share of plagiarism. Later it found its 
place in his works with his single name on the title. 
The truth is practically thi% he had not yet arrived at 
a perfect belief in his theory, that mere “ ideas ” 
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were nothing, and that the ■writing of the' dialogue and 
general arrangement of a piece constituted real author- 
ship. When he had established his system of receiv- 
ing “ subscriptions ” of ideas, or buying them, he wished 
■to have the credit of his purchase. And certainly, in 
Maquet’s instance, this is no unf^ test, as it may 
be asked ■who is fdmiliar with “ Beau d’Angeimes,” or 
“ Les Deux Trahisons,” which this coUaborateur ■wrote. 
The first portion of “Darlington” is taken from the 
“ Waverley Novels,” ■without even changing the 
names. For the middle portion he applies to his 
favourite “ Schiller ” (or rather to Ladvocat’s “ ThdAtre 
Etranger”), and borrows from “ Fieschi,” where we 
find Bichard himself in Lavagna, and Tompson in 
the Moor Hassan. For the powerful scene, in which 
Eichard tries to force Jenny to agree to a divorog, 
he had again recourse to “Don Carlos.”* 

“ T^r4sa” was ■written “ in collaboration ” with the 
clever Anieet Bourgois. The actor Bocage wished for 
an heroic old man's part, and applied to this ■writer, 
who brought his plan to Dumas. “I, began,” says 
the latter, “ by putting aside the -writtpu scheme, and 

* Long after these charges were made, Dumas ^ok occasion to glance 
airily at them, and give a portion of a scene of Schiller’s to show 
how he had found the “ germ ” of his own in it. Dut the quoted passage 
does not resemble the imitation, and it would seem that this was an 
attempt to divert readers from his more literal conveyings.” 
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begging of bim to tell me the story. . In bis plan was 
to be found tbe main portion of tbe piece as it now 
stands. But at once it flatted upon me, that I could 
never make a/nyihing of it Jbut a mediocre piece, hut 
that I could stiU do Bocage a service” Tbis bttle 
sentence is a pr6cis of Dumas’s character, exhibiting 
delightfully tbe conceit and pettihess which was in 
his nature. The piece too clearly belonged to 
Bourgois for him to churn it as he did others, so it 
was a poor thing. Stdl he had a fair share in the 
poor thing ; but that was all from his noble wish to do 
a service to a friend ! 

Of Casimir de la Vigne — ^it was De la Vigne that 
first recognised the robbery from Hugo’s “Marion 
Delorme ” — ^he was jealous, and in his memoirs speaks 
of him with an unworthy depreciation. Yet from his 
“ Ecole des VieiUards ” he took the character of the 
elderly hero. In a scene where the latter discovers his 
wife’s treachery, Dumas had recourse to. his favourite 
store-house in Germany, borrowing first from “Fieschi” 
(Act I. scene 10), while the scene of the challenge is to 
be found in the “ Brigands ” (Act I. scene 2). Paolo 
is taken from Franz, in “ Goetz of Berlichen.” Another 
play, “ La Mbre et la Fille,” is also named as having 
been laid under contribution. The gay little comedietta 
“ Le Mari de la Veuve,” is printed with his name only, 
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but Anicet Bourgois and Durribre bad their share in 
it. But it is founded on an old piece of Hofiinann’s, 
entitled, “ Lc FoUe ^Ipreuve,” acted in 1787. Here, 
however, as in the delightful “Manage sous 
Louis XV.,” we come upon different ground, and the 
fine and airy distinctions of character, the psychological 
turns, and the spMted dialogue are so much Dumas’s 
own, that the story becomes unimportant. The latter 
piece, in which his friends De Ribbing and Lh^rie had 
a share, is one of those situations which are not in- 
vented, but are the common property of many nations. 
It turns on a young pair who arc forced to marry, 
and who agree to oppose this project and to dislike 
each other heartily ; but who find, in spite of all their 
exertions, that they are falling m love. The idea is 
an old one. The French reader will find it in a 
romance of Alphonse Brot, the English in “ Caroline 
of Lichfield,” while the modem play-goer has seen it 
reproduced in “ Uncle’s Will,” so agreeably acted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal at the Haymarket. Marivaux, 
too, has been drawn on for the “ mirror scene,” as 
well as for innumerable minor passages. 

His share in the “ Tour de Neale ” has been 
discussed elsewhere. His “Don Juan” — ^the music 
for which was supplied by Picini — is chiefly founded 
on “Faust,” while the effective portion can be 
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traced to Merim^e’s “ Ames en Purgatoire.” In the 
graceful “ MdUe. de Belle Isle,” he was said to have 
been assisted by Bourgois and Count WalewskL 
“ L’Alchimiste ” proves to be almost a translation of 
Mihnan’s “ Fazio ; ” “ Paul le Corsaire ” a free hand- 
ling of Cooper’s “ Pilot.” In fact, after his first two 
or tliree pieces, he always depended on the assistance 
of coadjutors, which, indeed, has "always been, a 
favourite practice in France, while even his own 
moderate contribution was supplied from the brains 
of others. 

When the expos6 came, and men like Granier de 
Cassagnac, Lomenic, and Qu^rard — ^to say nothing of 
the writer Jacquot, alias Eugbne de Mirecourt — lashed 
him again and again for this wholesale and unblushing 
system of pillage, Dumas felt that some defence was 
expected from him, and he accordingly furnished a 
rambling explanation. It was genuine and truthful 
so far as it set forth his practice, but was amusingly 
sophistical as a specimen of serious argument. More 
amusing was the delusion that such could be accepted 
seriously by a rational public. 

AH human phenomena, he said, were public pro- 
perty. “ Human genius creates, and individual genius 
applies. 27ie man of genius does not steal ; he only 
conquers , — ^he finds a province, and makes it a de- 
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pendency of his empire. Upon it he imposes his 
laws, peoples it with his own subjects, and no one — 
except, indeed, the envious, who are not his subjects, 
and cannot see their king in genius — dare tell him, 

‘ This piece of ground does not belong to your king- 
dom.’ ” 

This declaration as to conquering caused inextin- 
guishable merriment. It was never forgotten, or 
allowed “ to drop ; ” for the notion, so seriously urged, 
of helping oneself to the finest thoughts in ancient 
and modem literature, and passing them off as your 
own under the title of “conquest,” was exquisitely 
droll. No one, we may be sure, was so indignant at 
such laughter as Alexander himself, for he believed in 
his own genius, and that by such “ conquests ” he was 
only paying a compliment. He was, besides, a French- 
man ; and “ in a country like France, which is the^ 
brain of Europe, and whose language is spoken all 
over the world, there should be no mere local litera- 
ture, but a cosmopolitan literature. Everything that 
is grand, from uEschylus to Alfieri,' fiom Romeo to 
Sakontala, from ‘Tlie Cid,’ to Schiller’s ‘Brigands,’ 
all belongs to France, if not by inheritance, ai least 
by the right of conquest.** 

On another occasion he developed this useful theory. 
“It is men, not man, who invent. Every one arrives 
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at his turn and at his hour, seizes what his ancestors 
have known, puts them into new shapes and com- 
binations, and dies after adding a few grains to the 
heap of human knowledge. As to the idea of entirely 
creating anything, I altogether disbelieve it. When 
a stupid critic reproached Shakspeare with appro- 
priating a whole scene from the work of a contem- 
porary, the great writer replied, ‘It, is only a girl 
whom I have taken from bad company to place 
in good.’ The same idea was in Molicre’s mind 
when he said, ‘ I take my property wherever I find 
it.’ I am literally constrained to say these things, 
since so far from being obliged to me for making the 
public acquainted with gems of scenic beauty they 
had never heard of, they were pointed at by the 
finger of scorn .as mere thefts, and denounced as 
fiommon plagiarisms ( ! ).’ ” This, but for its per- 
fect sineerily, might seem mere fooling ; and is 
indeed unique for the exquisite mixture of self- 
sufficiency and naivetd. No wonder that a French 
critic exclaims : “At this point our arms fell down 
helplessly by our side j and the mere reading of SUCh 
a passage seemed like the blow of a club.” 

In a Oertain sense, the phrase “ conquest ” is not 
inappropriate when applied to Shakspeare, Moli^re» 
and other great gepipses of the world, who have chosen 

TOI. II. 
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some familiar story to work on. They, in truth, only 
saw that the subject thus “ conquered ” was a part of 
human life and character, which their powers made 
a part of the great human story as mucli as any real 
event that ever happened. Into dry bones, lying 
exposed and scattered, they breathed living fire and 
poetiy, clothed them with flesh, and imparted shape 
and colour. But Dumas’s conquests, consisting often 
of literal translations, and of profuse borrowings of 
characters, scenes, verses, &c., could hardly claim to 
be placed on a level with such great works. In 
his own defence ho traces the course of a particular 
incident as it passed through the hands of various 
writers. This powerful situation is that of a 
woman who, jealous and furious at the inconstancy of 
a lover, stirs up another to destroy him ; and when 
the latter comes, red-handed, to bring her the newa^, 
grows furious and despairing at her orders being 
executed, and bids him never more see her face. 
Dumas finds this situation in De Musset’s “ Les Mar- 
rons de Feu,” where the abb^ says — 

** Mais elle est portie, O Dieu ! 

J’ai tu6 mon ami, j’ai meritd le feu. 

J’ai tach4 mon pouipoint, et Ton me cong^die.” 

idso in Gketz of the Iron Hand,” and in Bacihe’s 
“ Andromaque ” — 
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“ O dieux ! quoi ! ne m’avez-vous pas 
Vous-meme, ici, tantdt, ordonnd son tr^pas.” 

and, as Hermione dismisses her agent, — 

** Ah, falloit-il en croire nne amante insensSe — 

where, indeed, the whole story is contained, “ in posse ” 
as it were, in the last line. We then go to the “ Cid” 
of Corneille, — 

“ Va, tu Tas piis en traitre ! Un guerrier si vaillant 
N’eut jamais snccomhd sous un tel assaillant. 

N’espere rien de moi,” &c. 

Though there is this curious similarity in the inci- 
dent, yet there is such a mysterious charm in true 
genius, that as we read each in succession we 
seem to find virtually a new situation. Genuine 
character is always distinct and new, and in the 
hands of the great geniuses of the world, the same 
^relation of characters to each other might be treated 
again and again with complete novelty. Thus Do 
Musset’s dancer, La Camargo, with the abbd, and the 
special incidents of the period so close to our own, 
together with the author’s own nineteenth century 
and Parisian view of manners, imparts a distinct 
and completely novel tone. And this is also found 
in human life, where the same incidejits are being 
reproduced with an endless novelty and variety. 
But such “conquests” are very different from the 
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meagre borrowings of back dramatists, who have 
nothing but their situation to deal with. And cer- 
tainly, after reading the treatment of this situation 
by these great writers and turning to Dumas’s, the 
effect is that of a clumsy cardboard profile beside a 
fine piece of sculpture. His method is, indeed, not 
much above that of the intelligent workman who lays 
Minton’s tiles in a hall. He goes on : 

“These few scenes of ‘Goetz’ were stored up in 

my memory as though they were slumbering 

The living poetry of De Musset awakened them up, 
and from that moment I felt they must bo used. 
About the same time I had been reading ‘ Quentin 
Durward,’ and the figure of the Mograbin had struck 
my fancy. I had taken a few notes of his phrases. . . 
I determined to place my story in the middle ages, 
and make my two leading characters," See. “ I then 
began to turn over the chronicles of the fifteenth cen- 
tury to find a nail on which to hang my picture. I 
have always admired the singular graciousness of 
History in this respect. She never leaves the poet (!) 
in a difficulty. My system of dealing with history 
may seem strange. I begin by putting together a 
story ; 1 try .to make it romantic and dramatic, and 
when the heart and the imagination has done its duty, 
I look up and down through history for a frame in 
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which to put it ; and history has never failed to furnish 
me with one so nicely fitted to the subject, that it 
always seems as though the picture had been made 
for the frame, not the frame for the picture.” Making 
pictures to suit frames ! After his manner, he conscien- 
tiously sums up the hodman-like character of his work, 
and out of his own mouth is condemned. The specimens 
which he had just quoted owed their clear internal 
excellence to the writer’s th inkin g only of the picture, 
•the frame being supplied mechanically, as it were, by 
the atmosphere of the era in which they wrote. 

Consulting the “ Chronicle of King Charles VII., by 
Master Alain Charticr, that most nobh gentleman,'* 
he found a quaint passage about a scuffle in a church 
between the courtiers and some scholars. “ It will be 
seen,” says Dumas, “ that history had anticipated 
what was wanted, and had supplied a frame which 
for four hundred years had been waiting for its 
picture.” The skeleton being thus found, there was 
now to be supplied the flesh and blood and muscles. 
“That was the business of history — history was keep- 
ing ready Charles, Agnes, Dunois, while the gallant 
and brilliant struggle of France was to be the back- 
ground for the love of an Arab for the wife of a man 
whose slave he was.” He then gives his own last 
scene; and ii^eniously contrives “a triple imita- 
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tion,” of De Musset, Corneille, and Eacine, combining 
the variations of treatment in all three. 

“ The Alchemist,” by Alexander Dumas, was a bold 
adaptation of Milman’s “ Fazio,” or “ Fashio,” as the 
French made it. His old enemy, De Cassagnac, when 
commenting on the controversy as to the authorship 
of the “Tour de' Nesle,” gave him the severest 
thrust by saying that he inclined to Dumas’s side. 
“It was evident,” he said, “that he had worked on 
the piece, as we find a whole scene from Goethe, an- 
other fi’om Lope de Vega, and a third from Schiller.” 
It would take long to go through all the pieces of the 
great “ arranger enough has been said to show what 
were his principles. 

“ A vast talent this,” exclaimed Jacquot, “ of being 
an arranger. "W ell there is some merit in such a gift ; 
but let every man arrange his own wares. Here is the 
captain of a privateer who has boarded a merchantman. 
He is courteous, and does not cut the throats of those 
who give up their arms. He has even rum ordered up 
to restore them after the struggle. But all the while 
he is having the cargo brought on his vessel, and is 
stowing away in the hold all the merchandise and most 
precious goods. These he sees carefully put away 
in suitable places. Honest fellow I What a good 
arranger he is ! ” 
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De Villemessant describes how he turned a Crerman 
story of Ilfland’s, “ Les Gardes Forcstiers,” into a tale 
called “ Catherine Blum,” and then made the original 
piece into a French drama. . . . One De Goritz 

brought him a German piece, the* scene of which was 
laid during the minority of Louis XIV. The Censor 
interfered, and the maestro, with a happy careless- 
ness, just changed the name and made it the “ Youth 
of Louis XV." — ^historical colour being a trifle. 

The fashion in which, after being exposed, he con- 
descended. to acknowledge his obligations is highly 
characteristic though scarcely loyal In the “Widow’s 
Husband ’’ (“ Le Mari de la Veuve ”), he was assisted 
by one Durieu, and his old ally Anicet Bourgeois. He 
might have fairly given the aides-de-camp their share 
of credit, though no doubt the arrangement was in the 
shape of a fair bargain. They were very content to have 
the cash and the substantial aid of his powers. But 
when due acknowledgment had to be made, it was 
shabby to make it in the 'follo'vring fashion. He had 
a friend, he says, who when they met was always pro- 
vided with some story, or plot for a piece in one, or 
two, or three acts. But nothing had ever been 
seriously agreed on. He sent for him {II Ojccourut, 
adds Dumas, loftily) and he told him “ to run over the 
list of his subjects. I want a one act piece for 
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Dupont’s benefit.” The other asked was he mad, as 
the benefit was to be in a few days ! “ That’s my busi- 

ness,” said the author, “ There is one day to vjrite the 
piece, another to have it copied, a third for the read- 
ing. There is plenty of margin, you see, for study 
and rehearsal.” Durieu unfolded his stores, and the 
idea of the “ Widow’s Husband ” was chosen. “ Look 
here,” ■ said Dumas, “ it is now mid-day, and I have 
business until five o’clock. There's Anicet Bourgeois 
who wishes to get his entree to the Thidtre Franpais. 
Why, I’m sure I pan’t say ; I suppose it is some whim. 
Go and find him ; settle the arrangement of the scenes 
with him, then come and dine with me, and we will 
map out the whole together.” Tlie two arrived at 
six o’clock, and by midnight the partners had arranged 
the whole. Alexander engaged to have the play 
ready within twenty-four hours. Sueh is the slight- 
ing fashion in which this valuable aid of his two 
auxiliaries is disposed of. 

Now, as he seems to claim the whole credit of 
this performance, it helps us to estimate the curious 
delusion that was always in his mind as to the mean- 
ing of his own originality. Here was a piece of which 
not merely the plot but fhe scenario — i. e., the very 
arrangement of the scenes, was found by two others, 
while he brought the dialogue. Anyone who reads the 
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play will see that it is not of such a trifling sort as 
that it could be “knocked off” in twenty-four hours. 
It' is long, carefully, and deliberately written. It 
may he fairly suspected, from what he was to do 
in the “Tower of Nesle,” that his friends brought 
him the scenes ready written, and that he set him- 
self to rewrite and recast, with that light and airy 
touch which was peculiarly his own. It was highly 
improbable that a clever dramatist, such as Anicet 
Bourgeois was, would content himself witli the barren 
function of merely canying “a list of subjects” in 
his head, acting as jackal to his friend, without ever 
casting his ideas into some practical shape. 

This unworthy system offered a strong contrast to 
the practice of a man who in dramatic composition 
was superior, and whose reputation in Europe stands 
far higher, viz.. Scribe. The latter’s pen was in de- 
mand for new operas and new pieces of every 
description — and the demand never flagged a moment 
tin his death, — still the work sent out from that 
workshop was always of the first quality and the 
best that could be turned out. As we have seen, 
Scribe depended upon other men’s ideas quite as much 
as did Dumas; but he used them after a different 
fashion. Scribe sought an “ original idea ” in every 
direction ; for such, which were sent to him in hundreds; 
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■written on a little scrap of paper, lie would pay sub- 
stantially. But these “ ideas ” became no more than 
suggestions which were to be elaborately treated and 
worked up after a fashion that would surprise the ori- 
ginal inventor. Dumas purchased his idea ready for 
the market, dressed it up and labelled it with his 
name. A favourite argument put forward in their 
defence by Dumas and his fnends was the parallel 
of the great painters, who employed their pupils to do 
the chief portion of the painting under the master's eye, 
directing and giving the finishing touches. This was 
really gravely urged, and indeed for a time accepted, 
for there was a certain speciousness in the illustra- 
tion. Here was the great writer overwhelmed with 
“orders,” to encounter which he worked surrounded 
with young scholars, whose exertions he inspired, 
whose movements ho directed, mapping out chapters 
and their subject, sketching the line of dialogue to be 
followed, touching and retouching the whole when 
finished. Tliis sort of workmanship might, indeed, 
appear for a moment to be akin to that of Eaphael 
and Rubens; but a moment’s reflection will show 
that the parallel does not hold. . The painters’ 
pupils worked merely at the mechanical grounding 
necessary to support and give effect to their final 
touches and surface, and which disappears behind the 
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latter ; the scholar’s work is purely mechanical, has 
nothing to do with the thought and conception, and 
at the end gives place to the work of the master, 
which alone remains visible. But in letters there can 
be none of this hodman’s labour ; every sentence that 
is written admits of no middleman, and to be eflFectivc 
must come direct from the author’s brain. If there be 
any assistance from such journeymen, they must be 
both considered, in the proportion of their- work, as 
joint authors. 

But the only illustration that can be drawn from 
painting to apply to Dumas’s case is that one of the 
great masters having a work executed entirely by one 
of his pupils, then signing it with his own name. 
This is what Dumas has so often done in his 
stories. And the allusion to Scribe’s practice is most 
unfortunate ; for that dramatist was singularly scru- 
pulous in allotting a due share of credit to all who 
assisted him. He always named his assistants. He 
thus actually shared his honors with them ; and when 
,his own reputation was increasing, the reputation of 
those who lent liim their aid was growing also. It 
was very different with Dumas, who assumed all the 
credit and left his coadjutors just what he found 
them, mere nameless hacks. This is highly creditable 
to the great dramatist whose reputation has suffered no 
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diminution by this honourable and unseldsh sharing 
of credit as well as profit with those who had substan- 
tially helped him to win credit and profit. 

Such was the serious indictment laid against Dumas, 
and such was the extraordinary system of manufacture 
which had already brought him name and fame, and 
enormous gains, ^et the great eayploiteur was now, 
as it were, only in his infancy : his expansive soul had 
not yet reached to the idea of a vast co-operative 
workshop, whence his “ works ” could be turned out 
as by machinery. This further development we shall 
consider in its proper place. 
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CHAPTER IL 

QUAEEEIiS WITH THE THEATRE PEAH^AIS. 

1838—1844. 

It would naturally be supposed that his feelings 
towards the Th44tre Fran^ais, the scene of his first 
dramatic triumph would have been of a kindly, or at 
least of a grateful character ; yet his relations with 
that great establishment, now maintained for some 
sixteen years, were marked by coldness and some- 
times by open quarrel It is certainly complimentary 
to his genius or talent that the first theatre in Europe 
should ^ve been eager to retain his services : and 
what shows the tact and intelligence of the committee 
is the fact that his pieces still belong to the repertoire- 
of the house. It may be said, indeed, that its affairs 
were in a desperate state, and the “ shareholders ” still 
clung to the idea that the sq-called romantic drama 
could alone bring them in moroy. With a subvention 
of over twelve thousand a year, the interest of their 
funded four thouswd pounds, and an average of large 
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receipts, they had not yet succeeded in retrieving their 
affiuis. It was therefore natural that they should • 
wish for some piece as succesi^ul as “Antony” to 
restore their house. But the great Dumas had acquired 
a new habit in dramatic matters, akin to the 
“retainer” given to a leading counsel, viz,, what 
was called a bonufe or •prime. This was generally a 
sum of two hundred pounds paid to him before a line 
of the piece was written. A member of the Chamber 
of Deputies had attacked this system, which Thiers 
when he came to power saw was necessary, at least for 
writers who supplied the Theatre Fran§ais. Dumas 
seems to say that his arguments convinced the 
minister, w;ho entered eagerly into the whole ques- 
tion.* It was urged that as the French theatre played 
only certain nights in the week and never on the best 
night, Sunday, a piece which “ran” there for three 
months would bring its author but half the amount of 
percentage he would receive at another house where 
it was played every night during the same time. 
Again, there was the new fashion of presenting long 
romantic dramas which occupied the whole evening, 
whereas previoudy a light piece had preceded the 
important play. The author of each piece received 
a separate percentage, whereas the entire amount ought 
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now to be given to the man who furnished the whole 
entertainment of the night. Nothing is more admir- 
able as regards the French stage than this systematic 
regard to the interest of the author, which is always 
looked to officially. 

A selection of a few of these theatrical squabbles, 
marked as far as Dumas was concerned by shiftiness 
and even triekery, may be found entertaining in this 
plaee. With this view we may anticipate a little, and 
bring together incidents that occurred at a later period 
of his life. 

Buloz, the ci-devant printer and proprietor of 
the Revue des Deuaa Mondes was, in 1838, "King's 
Commissary ” at the Frangais, while Vedel was the 
actual director. On one occasion his friend Anicet 
Bourgeois came to him with an idea. He was &esh 
from Franconi’s, and had seen a wonderful horse, 
to whom " you could teach an 3 rthing with a lump of 
sugar.” He thought a good circus piece could be 
made on the subject of Caligula, who appointed his 
horse Incitatus consul Alexander condescended to 
entertain, this piece of “job . work,” and asked fifteen 
days “ to study all that particular epoch ; ” but during 
the interval the horse was kicked by a stable companion 
and had to be shot Dumas, who had studied “that 
particular .'epoch,” was unwilling to have his laboun 
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’thrown away, and determined to write his play “ and 
do without the horse.” * 

When it was known at the Fran 9 ais that Dumas had 
a piece ready, and an agent was sent to him to treat 
for it, he demanded his favourite bonus of £200, the 
engagement of “a lady in whom he took an in- 
terest,” and the revival of his plays “Chai'les VII.” 
and “ Angela.” These were handsome conditions, but 
they were agreed to. The lady in whom he took an 
interest was Mdlle. Ida Ferrier, who was later to be 
Madame Dumas, a person in whom he took no interest 
whatever, t The piece was produced, and was an utter 
failure. On the first night there was a tumult, and a 
line, “ Thee I baptize in the name of the Holy Trinity,” 
being greeted with a cry of “ Ah, the Jesuit ! ” pro- 
duced a storm of hissing. The chief of the claque 
had been duly taken into counsel, and, to use a cant 
phrase, as duly “squared.” This 'ridiculous and 
childish institution, which it is amazing that any audi- 

. * Anicet Bontgeois was said to have writtefn the whole. Dumas’s 
faS)hiou of refuting such statements which he knew were circulated was 
ingenious. “Would you wish that we should work on it together? 
asked his friend. “ Thanks, no ; 1 mean to do it in. verse.? “ 0 ! — then 
say no more about it.” “ By no means : iis you famished the idea, it is 
only fair that you should share in the iirofits.” “ You con settle that as 
you like.” We wrung each other^s hand, all was settled, and we went 
to work.” — See “ Souvenirs Dramatiques.” 

t Dumas does not mention his angry contention with his old {riend 
Buloz, who refused to sanction the prime, and which was conducted in 
' the columns of the DeToocral^ Pacifiqw. 
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ence claiming to have common sense or refinement 
could tolerate for an instant, had grown up durihg the 
last eight or nine years. When “Henri III.” was 
coming out, he had his pit-tickets to give away to 
friends, or sell to Porchor the ticket-dealer. Now a 
band had grown up who literally preyed on the un- 
happy authors, actors, and actressek Tlfe chief of 
these men received all the pit-tickets which were sold 
for their own profit at the doors, with douceurs of a 
hundred francs in addition from the author, and lesser 
sums from the performers who desired to have particular 
passages “supported.” This tyranny has now grown 
into a monstrous abuse, and even the stranger becomes 
fretted by the unmeaijing but regimental clapping that 
perpetually proceeds from a group in the centre. What 
is gained by this system it is hard to see, for almost 
every one present, save perhaps a few rustics, is aware 
of the “sham” character of the proceeding.* The 
play was a bad one. Our author, delighting to have an 
opportunity of touching pitch, did not faU to bring 
in Messalina, whom, however, the cntics pronoimced 
to be “ weakly drawn.” This was a cruel and ungrate- 
ful blow: Having fed his guests so long on high- 

* Fot an amnsing description of this organised body, see Berlioz, 
''Soirees d’Orchestre.” The head of the claque takes airs;” attends 
the rehearsals, and shakes his head over passages : he is doubtful if this 
one ■will "go,” but h$ will do his best, &c. 
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spiced messes, double adulteries, and what not, bo 
finds tliem turning from tbe provend be now offers as 
insipid. But apart from tbe question of its merits, bis 
quarrels with various members of tbe corps, and with 
tbe “ King’s Commissary,” could not bave helped tbe 
piece ; and when we think of what histrionic spite can 
do Avben it finds an opportunity, it could only have 
been the complacent Dumas that would not have been 
apprehensive. A friend of bis, tbe well-known Jadin, 
dragged out one of the niost persistent bissers, who, when 
arrested, confessed that be was one of the regular claque. 
Furious at this duplicity Dumas called a meeting of 
the actors, the bead of tbe claque was summoned, and 
owned that he bad received instrjictions from tbe non- 
acting portion of the committee to do all be could to 
damn tbe piece ! This piece of disloyalty seems almosf 
incredible. Nearly three thousand pounds bad been 
laid out in decorations and dresses, but nothing would 
make it go down ; indeed, the subject was a leaden 
one. People would say to each other in joke when 
bored, “You Cabgulate me, my dear boy,” and after a 
few nights, during which the theatre was losing thirty 
pounds a night, tbe piece was withdrawn. 

* “Souvenirs Dromatiques.’’ Dumas records this angrily, and it 
may be accepted as true. By this time nearly every man’s hand, or at 
least scoff, was against him. His bitterness towards the Theatre Frangais 
is always remarkable. 
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Two years passed away, wlien a friend of his, 
Brunswick, formerly a jeweller, later an actor, brought 
what Dumas calls “an idea,” but was, in fact, a 
complete vaudeville written out. This was a situa" 
tion where a yoring girl leaves her room at night to 
see her father, who is in prison ; and being bound not 
to betray him, becomes compromised.’ This, however, 
was all made farcical. Alexander declared there 
was “ something in it,” let it lie for years, pro- 
mising his friend that he should have a third of the 
receipts. The friend disposed of his share for twelve 
pounds. It proved to be the charming “Mademoi- 
selle de Belle-isle,” one of the most graceful and inte- 
resting comedies ever written, and which has won the 
praise of a critic like Sfc Beuve. The success of 
bum as in pieces like this and “Une Manage sous 
Louis XW’ prove what was his fashion of dealing 
with pieces thus brought to him. He dealt with the 
written matter as though it were a story that some 
one had told him ; accepted it as a rough* sketch, 
as . something that quickened his wits : then added 
innumerable ideas of his own — a flowing and sparkling 
dialogue, and an entirely new re-arrangement of the 
incidents. The leading character was taken by the 
illustrious 'Mars, and a few years later by Kachel ; 
indeed, no actress of whatever merit but would be 
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glad to appear in such a part. It seems hard to 
believe that a piece held in such esteem could have been 
the work of a mere “hack.” This success was in 
1839 

Some time afterwards his friend Mcrim^e met 
him, and, after, praising this comedy, asked why he 
was not busy on another? Alexander said that he 
had not been asked for one. A few days later 
M. de R^musat, the Minister, asked him to dine. 
There has been a good deal of laughter at these 
boasts of ministerial and royal condescension j but 
there can be no question but that his statements are 
accurate.* After dinner the Minister took him aside 
and formally ordered a comedy, promismg to write 
him a letter to that effect. Dumas was on the eve 
of startiug for Italy — set off — ^wrote his piece, whicU 
was the delightful and spaiMing “Maaiagc sous 
Louis XV.,” sent it over, and soon followed it. On 
his arrival he was informed with great glee by his 
enemies among the actors of the Frangais that it 
had been read and found unacceptable. He pulled 
the Minister’s letter from his pocket, and contemptu- 
oudy told them that they must receive his piece, 
as he had treated not with them, but with one 

* It mil 1)6 seen later how another Minister stated that confidential 
rdations existed between Dumas and many Ministries. 
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superior. It was acted, and with great success, in 
1841. 

These proceedings show that the privileged theatre 
had its share of intrigue and weaknesses. A corrupt 
Minister, it will he seen, could thus impose any of his 
creatures on the theatre, and therefore on the public. 
The “Commissary of the King” h*ad equal power; 
while the actors might exclude the pieces of a good 
writer to gratify some spite, provided it did not 
interfere with the wishes of one above them. But 
we now come to a play which led to a very amusing 
jind characteristic quarrel. Dumas had written the 
“Demoiselles de St. Cyr,” a piece rather forced in 
its incidents, but full of his usual spirit and gaiety» 
It turned upon the adventures of two §irls at that 
school, who followed their lovers to Madrid, with a 
good deal of masquerading and intrigue that recalls 
the “ Domino Noir.” Ho had two assistants in this 
work, De Ribbing and Do Lheric ; but even with this 
aid ho could not make the Avork original, for it is 
founded on a tale of Boccacio, which again was used 
in a piece produced not long before. 

The pliant and accommodating Th<id,tre Fran§ais 
made a bargain with him of a singularly favourable 
kind, which is, at the same time, highly compli- 
mentary to his powers. An agreement was solemnly 
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signed and sealed that contained these terms : he 
was to furnish them with no less than three pieces, 
all his own {de lui — an awkward insertion) — two 
comedies, and a drama, each containing five acts. 
For the first, tlie “Demoiselles de St. Cyr,” which 
had been read, lie ivas to receive a bonus of 2001.; 
the second was to he ready within four months ; 
the third within seven. For the two last he was 
also to receive a l)onus of the same amount, subject, 
however, t<f a condition, viz., that the rcceiirts of .the 
first twenty nights reached 2000?. These were hand- 
some terms, for there were besides the author’s dues, 
which were from seven to ten per cent, on the 
receipts. 

The first 'piece was duly performed on July 26th, 
1843. To his own amazement and that of the town, 
there appeared, in the Dehats of the following day, a 
sparklingly written critique of three columns, devoted 
to an attack on him, as avcU as on his play, and 
signed “ J. J.” This was the work of Jules Jiuiin, 
his “ friend,” and is done with an entertaining origi- 
nality and talent that contrasts strangely with the 
newspaper critiques of our day. He began by saying 
that everyone had been led to believe that they were 
now indeed going to see something wonderful, and 
prepared themselves for a laugh. The author was a 
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quick impetuous spirit of the most indefatigable 
fecundity and “ verbose sterility one who pillages the 
most familiar situations, cribs his bon-mots from ana, 
and this so openly that the critic is embarrassed what 
to do. “ You must be on your guaitl, for at the least 
distraction he makes a dupe^ of you. If you don’t put 
your finger on the particular j)assdgo that has been 
stolen he makes a fool of you.” After giving a de- 
tailed account of the plot, and ridiculing it in the 
gayest and most pleasant style,* he coircludes with 
a fierce attack on his levity, his carelessness in 
“ knocking up” pieces, which was highly disrespectful 
to an audience? In short, this indictment was in 
Janin’s best manner, full of bitter wit and pleasant 
persiflage. I>ut though Dumas richly deserved such 
a castigation, the dramatic spirit of everything that he 
touched was to bear him buoyantly along, and the 
play is now one of his stock. j)ieces, and calls out the 
best talent of the stage. 

Dumas was furious, and reidicd, in a letter to the 
Presse, with equal bitterness. He raked up the old 

* Jonin is very happy in dealing with the heroics of a situation where 
a husband finds that his wife has ^cn pursued by a person who proves 
to be tlie King of Spain. The latter says he will leave the room 
{sCrtons !) to avoid the shame of striking a gentleman. The former 
breaks his sword in two, to avoid attacking his king. The French 
dramas are full of these ridiculously "noble” situations. 
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story , of the “Tour de Nesle,” which was so little 
creditable to himself, and 'reminded his enemy that in 
three montlis he had not been able to write a single 
act of that play. “ You fasten your teeth in every- 
one,” he wrote. “Not being able to do so to our 
great poet (Hugo) — ^Ijciug forbidden by your master 
— ^you have lain in wait for him behind some 
wretched rag of a paper to snap at him as ho passed, 
hoping that if he did not die of the bite he would of 
the venom.” Janiu returned to tlie cliarge, in a 
second i)aper in the Debats, which was even more per- 
sonal than the first, and turned the laugh against 
Dumas. The quaiTcl could now oilly be settled by 
the mode usual among gentlemen of the pen in France. 
Our hero declared loudly that “ he must kill Janin !’’ 
The seconds met, and their discussions went o)i for 
three Avecks. It Avill be guessed that these turned on 
Alexiinder’s favourite stumbling-block, the choice of 
weapons. He had still that invincible — so suspicious 
for a fighting man — objection to pistols, which, strange 
to say, as on other occasions, Avas founded on his own 
superior skill giving him too much of an adA-antagc. 
Could he not hit a fly at forty paces 1 The storj’ 
went round that Janin objected to swords, l^ecause 

* La Presse, July 30, 1843. This controversial correspondence was 
later collected in a pamphlet, for the amusement of the malicious. 
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he was in possession of an infallible thrust. But at 
all events, as the challenged party, he was entitled to 
the choice .of weapons. Loud laughter at^nded this 
droll discussion, and as thfire was no likely issue, it was 
suggested that the only course would be to make the 
matter up, which was done." Dumas’ demcanom to 
Janin afterwards was most amusiug', being a mixture 
of awe and hostility, with, at the same time, an iire- 
sistible wish to turn him into ridicule, could he dare 
do so.f 

This play, then, was the first instalment of what he 
had contracted to furnish to the ThdAtre IVaugais. 
The second piece was duly “ delivered ” (it seems svs 
though wo were dealing with “ goods ”) by the date 
appointed. It was called “ Uue Conspiration sous lo 
Rdgent.” The shifty Alexander was now said to 
have exhibited tracctsserie^ in reference to this part 
of his engagement. It will be remembered that his 

* De Mirecourt, “ Les ContemporaiiLs.” ^ 

t In his “ Caiiserie.s ” he gives an odil picture of tlie uncertainty 
of the great critic — how lie would attend tlie 2 >erformance of a new 
piece, and he profoundly affected ; saying, to his friends, that it was 
charming, affecting, &c. Thi.s favourable judgment is reported to the 
author, who is enchanted, and looks eagerly fur tiic Debiitn, But when 
the critic sat down to his desk, he l^ecume “ like a driver whose horse 
has run away with him he must obey his pen, and write anything 
smart that occurs to him. Tlfe play was published with Dumas’ letter 
at the end, but in the complete edition of his dramas 1 find it has been 
omitted. 
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bonus was to be contingent on the success of the piece, 
and considering that the “ Demoiselles ” had been 
nearly a fa^ure, and that this was an inferior piec^ 
he felt he could not reckbn on receiving it. He 
“played” therefore for its rejection, and conceived the 
following ingenious plan. He spiced it with the 
most extravagant ‘adulation of the Regent, to such an 
extent that the Censure interposed, and declared that 
this overdone praise would be a challenge to the dis- 
• affected. A slight alteration would have removed the 
objection, but Dumas mode it a point of honour, pro- 
testing “against the violence that was attempted to* 
his dynastic affections,” which, as we have seen, were 
pliant enough. Nothing would do, he would make no 
concession. They must -play his piece as it stood, or 
if they would not, he was willing to receive competisor 
tion to^the amount of 240^. He worked this so perti- 
naciously, ventilating the sacrifice of his “dynastic 
affections,” that a sum^of 1202. was actually paid him by 
. the Treasury. He thus retained his play, and enjoyed 
his bonus. He then voutured on another clever stroke. 
The play, as we have seen, was founded on a novel of 
his own, “ Le Chevalier d’Haim^tal,” and he wasi 
assisted in its arrangement, by Brunswick. He now 
employed one of his men to turn, the play into a 
romance “ La Fille du R^gei^” which he disposed of 
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to a newspaper, which made the suspicious stipulation 
lliat he must not allow the play to be performed at 
the F^ 9 ais imtil after the conclusion of the story. 
But soon his coadjutor began to grow troublesome, and 
pressed the theatre to take up the piece, all the novelty 

of which had been destroyed by its appearance m the 

0 

shape of two stories. The outraged committee was 
still anxious to come to terms, but Alexander became 
outrageous in his exactions. They must* revive his 
“Christine,” and give him a fresh bonus of 2001!; on- 
these terns alone he would do violence to his dynastic 
affections. 

But already these dynastic affections had been sud> 
denly shaken, and this extraordinary being, who was 
alternately fawning on and abusing the royal family, 
who had wept conspicuously over the Duke of Orleans’ 
coffin, and written an account of his weeping to the 
newspapers, might have expected to have laid the 
foundation anew for a lease of royal favour. Profuse 
adulation of the Begent might deserve recognition. 
Just then at this time died Casimir de la Vigne, and 
left vacant two places, one that of Boyal Librarian at 
Fontainebleau, the other a coveted “ arm-chair " at the 
Academy. It was necessary to be early in the field. 
Alexander actually asked for the place as he walked 
beside Monttlivet, the intendant of the civil list, who 
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was then holding the pall!'^ The latter laied to 
show him the indecency of making the request at such 
a moment ; but Alexander pcrsiste*d, and declared it 
was for his son, not for himself, that he wanted it. 
He finally met with a blank refusal. His only 
friend at court was dead, and the King could not for- 
getj though he miglit despise, the many insults he had 
received from this “ Divin Bhigubur.” 

The story soon got abroad, when Alexander addressed 
the following delicious rechtne to the Sidcle : 

“ Mk. Editok, — Certain journals having announced 
that I had asked for and obtained the post of Librarian 
at Fontainebleau, I must beg you to contradict this 
statement, which is unfounded. If I ever coveted 
either of the chairs left vacant by the illustrious author 
of the ‘ Messenians,’ and the ‘ School for Old Men,’ it 

t ^ 

wdidd be only his chair at the Academy.” 

This “ only ” is admirable. But the delicate hint 
was taken no notice of. And thus once more was his 
loyalty chilled. 

He Was at war now with the theatre, the King’s 
Commissioner, and with the King himself ; and in some 
ferocious letters addressed to i^^D&moratie 
he fell foul of all, not sparing the royal fomily, 

* “Fabrique des Bamaiia,’’ wbete^it is stated that the Minister, Mon* 
tttlive^ was ready to vonch the truth of the story. 
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who had shown so little appreciation of his dynastic 
affections. He protested that he had been tmfairly 
treated. “ In working for the ThdAtre Fran9ais during 
a whole year and a half, and in making some three 
thousand pounds, I have not absolutely lost, but have 
missed earnhig, over five thousand pounds.” This way 
of putting the matter caused great amusement.* In 
this way he would have performed his port of the 
contract — such effrontery seems incredible.t But a 
diverting history might be written of his squabbles with 
this theatre, which he pursued with an animosity that 
is ahnost childish, and which betrayed him into 
mistakes. I 

He one day discovered that a good actress of the 
theatre, Augustine Brohan, was the correspondent of the 
Figaro, aiid under the signature “ Suzanne,” was in the 
habit of attacking Victor Hugo, then in exile. Dumas 

* He had already received from the ** Budget of Letters,” in the way 
€(|^honu8es, over 1,000^. The theatre did not take much, therefore, by 
its unfortunate arrangement with him. It could, indeed, fall back upon 
the third piece which he hod engaged to furnish to them. But it was 
known that he gave out that he would read to them a piece well known 
to be by one Hennery. They would find it inferior, he said, and would 
therefore refuse to accept it 

t JounuU de$ Artistes, 

t As when he declared before the Committee of the Council of State 
that the Conservatoire had not turned out a single good acto^thus 
indirectly reflecting on the Thdfitre FtanQais^-Texier took the trouble 
of consulting the registers, and found that nearly every great artist of 
the Fian^aia^ from Talma to Rachel^ had been t^ed at the Conser- 
vatoire. e 
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mstantly sent a letter to the director of the Fran$ais 
demanding that the parts she sustained in two of 
his pieces should be withdrawn from her. This absurd 
step, however well intended, he must have known 
could be attended with no results. He says, how- 
ever, that he received “ fifty cards and twenty letters,” 
among which was a grateful one from Guernsey, in 
which the poet declared Alexander to be “ one of the 
dazding wonders of his cuje, as well as one of its 
consolations.” . The lady could defend herself,^ and 
attacked him in a smart letter. “M. Dumas,” she 
said, “knew perfectly well that he had no control 
over tlic distribution of parts at the Th^&tre Fran^ais. 
As for the lesson he attempted to give her, she de- 
clined to accept it. She may have been tempted 
into criticising the acts and writings of Hugo, at what 
was perhaps an unsuitable moment. But in such 
delicate matters no one has less title to speak than the 
vmn who knew not how to respect the double exile 9f 
his old benefactors.” He brought this thrust fairly 
upon himself. 

In pursuing the dramatic career of Dumas, we are 
thus drawn into considering a * portion of the histoiy . 
of the great French theatre, with which his early 
triumph was connected, a triumph which produced 
such a revolution in French taste. There was a i 
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cortam piopiietj in so serious a change taking place 
at the theatre, which stood at the head of all the 
French theatres, and wliich was to a great extent sup- 
ported by the money of the State. Yet in recording 
these revolutions, and the agitation that attended 
them, we are encountered at every turn by evi- 
dence of some counter-influence, or serious inter- 
ference, which arose directly fiom the control which 
this power of the purse naturally gave to the 
State. The question of privilege, whether in the shape 
of patent or of subsidy, thus becomes, for a people 
like the French, one of real political importance, and 
for ourselves one of more serious importance than 
would at first sight be supposed. 

The principle of patents, that is of limiting the 
number of theatres, and of reserving to certain privi- 
leged houses the right of performing what is. called 
the legitimate drama, is hardly worth considering, os 
itihas been set aside both in France and England. 
But the principle of endowing theatres by the State, 
just as hospitals, and museums and such institutions 
are endowed, is admitted by nearly every European 
Government but our own. It may, indeed, be said, 
and with justice, that this is but a consequence of 
a universal iqrstem, there being a greater helplessness 
^ fore^ communities, who are accustomed to look 
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to their Governments for the supply of all public 
wants. But even allowing ibis distinction, it cannot 
be denied that in our own case there is a want of 
consistency and logic; for the principle is admitted 
and carried out extravagantly in other directions. 
If it be once granted that the drama falls within the 
definition of such indirect instructing and refining 
powers, as picture galleries and museums, and that a 
great play, greatly acted, would operate at least as 
favourably as a great picture at South Kensington or 
Trafalgar S<|aarc, the inconsistency must be iulmitted. 
The truth is, the power of the drama is not to be 
spoken of in the same breath with such mild “ emol- 
lients of manners” as pictures, or old silver and 
china ware. On a cultivated mind a great play, 
greatly acted, will leave an impression that may last 
a life-time. On the average crowd, it must operrAe 
for better or worse ; in France, imhappily, for worse.* 
Indeed, just as it would be impossible for any one«to 
attend p^ormances of a great play, such as would be 
seen at the Thddtre Fran9ai3, and 'not come away 
without* being more or less impressed, so it is ^lain 
that a course of pieces, of the character of EngUdi 

* At the peiformaiiee of the lepnleive "PrinecMe Qee^M^” peihaps 
the moet dingteeahle inoideiit pf the whole, wel to tm Uio tows of 
Toniig aitUiig witii their mothen end &thei% end, with toarflil 

•nd doodled fiogen^ fdlowing the morbid eonowa of oosjogil iafiddi^- 
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burlesque, is sure to vulgarise, if not corrupt, the 
mind. It would, in fiict, readily be conceded that the 
collective influence of somo thirty or forty theatres in 
a capital must act on the crowd to an extraordinary 
degree especially on the lower masses of the popula- 
tion. To secure that good plays shall be presented 
and bad plays be excluded would V found highly 
desirable. In short, the control of the stage to this 
extent would be found an important aid in the govern- 
ment of a people ; for in proportion as the latter is 
refined and reformed the cost and trouble of repressing 
crime arc lessened. 

Here arises an objection, which has been often 
made, namely, as to the policy of subsidies, or the 
likelihood of their producing a 'desirable result. 
It is believed, in England at least, that the result of 
such State aid is usually enervating : and the in- 
stance is quoted of the Boyal Academy of Music, 
which, aided by State grants, has neither produced 
music nor developed talent It is as though one were 
to allow a poet tool annuity on condition that he pro- 
duced so many lines in the year. It must be .said 
that^ in q;dte'of its subsidies, the state ^ F^ncb 
theatre at period of Dumas's career would Se^ 
to suppmfli'^tluB.fiew. It received a h^hvention — since 
mmeh increased— of about *£K000 a year, while the ' 
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actors, who were all considered ' partners, shared the 
profit of the representations among themselves. 
Yet when Thiers came into power, after the Revolu- 
tion, the establishment was almost on the verge of 
bankruptcy. They played to scanty audiences, and 
the expenses of a night often exceeded the receipts. 
During Talma’s day the actors often received nearly a 
thousand a year as each one’s share ; but at this disas- 
trous period they were dividing about fifty pounds a 
piece, which was literally beggary. 

In the year 1836, a very interesting debate took 
place in the Chamber on this question of subsidy, 
which was objected .to on different grounds. The 
theatre had then tide^ over its difficulties, and was 
beginning to flourish. M, Thiers, as we have seen, 
was confronted with tliis difficulty, and, after his own 
characteristic fashion, at once grappled with it. It 
first occurred to him that the failure was owing to 
such pieces of academical dullness as “ Marius at 
Mintum®,” “Pertinax,” and the like, and he gave 
an order that a course of the old masterpieces of 
Racine and Corneille should be tried. As may be 
imagined, the result was only further failure ; so, having 
made this concession to legitimacy, he, boldly cast 
about for a remedy, of no mattor what descriptiop, sq. 
that it was efficacious. *He consulted the b5ok;s»t<«nd 
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compared the receipts. He found that putting forward 
the great masterpieces could only be done at the cost 
of a subvention of nearly £ 25 , 000 , a sum the 
Chamber would never sanction. On the other hand, 
he saw that two plays, written on principles totally 
different, had brought in during a single year no less 
than ^17,000; these were “ Henri *111.” and “Her- 
nani.” The Thiers of forty years ago acted with 
the promptness of the Thiers of our day; he sent 
for Dumas, as we have seen, and charged him with 
the duty of writing pieces that weio to restore 
the fortunes of the theatre. This was characteristic 
of the practical, though unscrupulous, system of the 
minister. His policy required that the theatre should 
be made “ to pay,” and he left the moral consequences 
quite out of sight. In the debate, then, it was 
aigued with great force by one M. Fulchiron Aat, con- 
sidering that State assistance was founded on the 
interest of the people, it was monstrous that the State 
should furnish money for the purpose of corruptiug the 
people with monstrous and high-wrought exhibitions 
of crime and passion. Though pieces of the ‘‘Antony” 
class were filling the common theatres on the Boule- 
vards, a sagadous mind might have seen that fids 
Was from a seuse of curiosily, and that when the 
.Dp^eky^ was worn off the houses would tiiin 
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again.* But this state of decay could hardly he put 
forward as an argument against the system of sub- 
mdies. There were other causes, the chief of which was 
a system of court influence and jobbing, an excellent 
specimen of which was the reception of Dumas’s first 
play, for which royal influence secured a hearing 
before hundreds which were entitled to be considered 
first. Again, no theatre could struggle against the 
dead weight of a series of academical pieces, the 
vanity of the actofs presuming that such wearisome 
declamation set them off to advantage. Again, the 
loss of Talma left a blank which could not be filled, 
and deprived the theatre of genuine classic pieces which 
he had made famous. But the question of subsidies 
being injurious is disposed'of by the flourishing con- 
dition of the Thdtitre Fran^ais during the last ten 
years. 

The true value of a subvention is not so much m the 
amount of the grant as in the substantial recognition 
by the State. This is a prise or stimulus to ex- 
ertion, a security against those eccentricities and 
escapades which often break out in the independent 

professional. The subsidy, again, is more in the 

• 

* The reader will see that the President has always been consistent in 
his ^tem, and ready to sacrifice the future to the present. The same 
hand that thus regulated the theatres was the hand that laid the enor- 
mous chaige upon passports and the tax upon " raw materials.” 
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nature of the assistance which a judicious friend will 
extend to a hardworking and conscientious trades- 
man, and should not be like the extravagant and 
reckless bounty which is lavished on the new Opera- 
house at Paris. Such gross and indiscriminate en- 
dowment can produce no profit, aud is certain to 
lead to abuse. 

In England, where pictures, music, museums, 
schools, religious institutions, are more or less ad- 
ministered and endowed by tlie State, it is certainly 
becoming, and logical, that the teaching of the stage 
should receive, not substantial endowment, but sub- 
stantial recognition, and this could be done in a 
maimer suited to the instincts and character of the 
nation. There is a sort of license now in the vast 
number of theatres springing up in aU directions, in 
the extravagance of the entertainments, which will 
presently require regulation, if not repression. The 
best and most satisfactorj' fashion in which this could 
be attempted would be by indirect encouragement of 
the legitimate exercise of talent. The foundation 
and endowment of a national theatre, as has lately 
been suggested, would in this country have little 
beneficial effect ; on the contrary, it would probably 
end in the existence of a well-paid sinecure. ’ It 
would be impracticable, as it would probably never- 
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be accepted by the nation, even though con- 
fix>nted by its lavish endowment of South Ken- 
sington. The founding of a govemmept theatre as 
an . institution would of a certainty be a failure. 
With the principle of laisser faire that regulates 
official matters, everything but talent or merit would 
be considered ; and the judgment of board or official 
would not be likely to give satisfaction to the public. 
A time might come when it would be difficult to 
collect talent sufficient to present a legitimate piece 
respectably. No government endowment could 
create a corps of actors or a theatre, and therefore 
the meeting and association that so recently called 
on the State to take the matter in hand was only 
attempting what was visionary. But actors and a 
theatre may lead to this result. The scheme, if it 
took any shape, ought to aim at a gradual encourage- 
ment, or a helping of individual actors, or of the theatre 
itself, in a judicious way. A dozen pensions, to be 
distributed among those who have really devoted 
their talents to the advancement of the drama and 
of dramatic character, with an official recognition or 
title ^m the State, would have an excellent effect, 
and the reader could at once suggest the names to 
which this definition would apply. This step would 
at once lead to a more important one, for actors thus 
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honoured would naturally come together in the one 
company, with eager aspirants for the same honour ; 
and, fixing their home at a theatre like the “ Hay- 
market,” — ^honourable for its traditions, — ^would soon 
.insensibly organise a national theatre. But details 
in such a matter could readily be worked out; the 
whole would not be so difficult as might be supposed, 
nor, as before was stated, so foreign to English tradi- 
tions. The dramatic profession in England now com- 
prises two distinct departments, — one the spectacular 
or pantomimic, which includes burlesques, sensation 
dramas, and the like. This needs no endowment, and 
can thrive on the ordinary commercial principles. 
Yet these the State makes no scruple of regu- 
lating in the interests of the people, making them 
less harmful than they need be ; but it takes no 
thought in the world of the smaller department of 
the genuine drama. Taking it simply as a matter 
of police, the whole relation of the State in England 
to the Stage, is in a most disorganised and disorderly 
state, and requires a consistent settlement. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“la vie DE BOHiMEl” 

It would seem, however, that Dumas’s enforeed tour 
had not toned dqwn his excitable natoe, for very soon 
after his return he was again engaged in aU the 
ferment and political agitation of the time.- Few 
people of the newer generation can have an idea of 
the excitement produced* in Eui-ope by the events 
connected with the history of the Duchess of Berry. 
Her l)old landing in France, the eager pursuit, 
her narrow escapes and final capture, all made up 
a romance of th% most thrilling kind. Professed 
Republican {is he was, it is evident that Alexander 
had some leanings towards the cause of this spirited 
lady, or at least he was not qvdte fixed in his political 
opinions. At all events, in one absurd and ludicrous 
transaction that grew out of this episode, it was only 
to be expected that he should take {in absurd and 
ludicrous part. 
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^!arly.in Februaxy 1833* the papers were filled with 

mysterious reports of the illness of the Duchess., who 

was kept In strict confinement. These reports grew 

more and more substantial, until it became known that 

the Government had sent two leading physicians to 

examine into the cose. Gn this news all ,the rage of 
« 

political party broke out, while Legitimists and Ee- 
publieans made the condition of the unfortunate lady 
their battle. An article in the Corsaire insinuating, 
or rather stating in plain terms, what was the cause of 
the Duchess’s illness, brought about a kind of Donny- 
brook faetion fight, which, for its fury, nowadays 
seems to us incomprehensible. A Legitimist paper, the 
Revenant, having fiercely refuted the ealumny, its 
editor received a “collective challenge,” directed to 
him and his friends and subordinates, to meet an equal 
number of opponents. The editor accepted for him- 
self, but declined to engage his friends in the matter. 
At the same moment, Armand Carrel, tlie well-known 
fighting Kepublican editor, had written a fierce attack 
on the Duchess in the National, and immediately re- 
ceived a list of twelve Legitimists, one of whom he 
was required to meet As, however, the report- went 
about that the challengers required twelve o|q>onent8^' 
Dumas flew to his iiiend Carrel, and literally found 
a crowd there of those who were eager to inscribe 
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themselves. There had been a coolness between them, 
Alexander says, as the paper attacked the Eomantic 
School with fury,' but he was admitted.* He oflFered 
his services to Carrel to make one of the twelve, saying 
that “he thought the cause ridiculous." Carrel ex- 
plained that it was to be only a single encounter. Ho 
had selected one M. Eoux-Laborie as his adversary. 
On the groimd there was the usual Porte St. Martin 
courtesies, for which Frenchmen seem to have such a 
penchant. Thus the seconds of i^oux-Laborie declared 
that their principal would prefer to fight anyone else 
rather than Carrel, since the latter, by his frank and 
loyal declaration at the Blois trials, had excited the 
gratitude of the party rather than their dislike. 
“ If Carrel wore wounded,” said these seconds (accord- 
ing to Dumas) “ mourning would exist in both camps, 
while, on the other hand, if it were his opponent, there 
Would be mourning only in one.” They were, there- 
fore, not fairly matched. Carrel met this childish 
proceeding with a blunt declaration that he was there 
to fight, and that it was not his way to let anyone else 
fight for him. Carrel was deaperately wounded in the 

* He found Carrel sitting with that charming woman, whose life, in 
the midst of all his struggles and commotions, was one scene of agony, 
which she hid behind a sweet smile, etc., etc.” Dumas, to ensure dra- 
matic effect, could never resist introducing one of those charming 
women,” etc. 
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encounter, and excited the sympathy of all Paris. A 
society that called itself “The Help Yourself and 
God will help you Club,” immediately deputed a 
committee to wait on hijn and “ inscribe itself” in the 
name of the entire club. This flattering mark of at^ 
tention was followed up by the seconds of Carrel 
sending a challenge to Roux-Laborie’s seconds, “ with 
the most profound grief at having to make such a 
return for your noble behaviour this morning.” But 
they knew the others^were men of honour, and would 
understand. The reply came. “I have just been 
arrested by the police, so, for the prcsetfb, I can only 
say that it is impossible for me to accept yo\xr invita- 
tion.” To this the challengers wrote an answer, that 
they heartily regretted the interference, but would be 
delighted to meet any friends who would be inclined 
to take their places. This was like tasting blood, and 
the editors of the lievenant, who had declined the 
collective challenge a few days before, received a re- 
newed provocation. “We send you,” wrote Armand 
Marrast an^Godefroi Cavaignac, “ a ^rst list of twelve 
persons. We do not require twelve duels all at onc(^ 
but to follow each other, and at times and places we 
can readily arrange. There must be no excuses, no 
pretexts — such will not shield you from an act of 
cowardice and its certain consequences. This first 
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encounter between your side and ours, has now pro- 
daimcd war to the death. There is to he nd truce 
until one or the other has succ u mbed !” A letter of 
the same kind was addressed to another journal, also 
proposing a batch ‘ of twelve duels. The name of 
Dumas does not appear in these lists, but he ex- 
plains that “absorbed by the first performance of 
Hugo’s ‘Lucretia Borgia,’” he had only been for a 
moment at the office of the National. He met a 
friend, however, who was greatly excited, and who, 
finding the list filled up, sat down and wrote a letter 
to Nettemenf, editor of the Quotidienne, “ to offer a 
meeting.” He pressed Dumas, who was much disin- 
clined to take any hostile step, to select some one else, 
“ for Eepublican as I was, I had really more friends 
among the Carlists than among the Republicans. 
The 6clat and the contagion of enthusiasm was too 
much for. his vanity, and he sat down and wrote the 
following curious challenge : — 

“ My dear BEAUCHkNE, — If your side be as stupid 
as mine, and require you to fight, I woulif ask you to 
give me the preference. I am delighted to have the 
opportunity of offering you a proof of my esteem when 
I cannot offer one of friendship.” 

Again, we think of the “ ligre-singe,” and the 
spectacle of these gidwn-up children firantically 
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quarrelling over their fireanuB, shows us the French 
character in the most curious way, and how iU-suited 
it is to a &ee constitution. In France a vanquished 
political party cannot accept defeat; and a pettish 
humour and mortified vanity— and even the refusing 
a hearing in the Chambers is significant — ^must be 
soothed by some violent proceeding. As for Dumas, 
his behaviour in “ affairs of honour ” furnished many 
a joke, and it looks as though he always felt secure 
as to the result. The almost burlesque character of 
the challenge, the fact that the police were already 
arresting or watching aU intending combatants, and 
the absence in the country for eight days of the chal- 
lenged, were certainly reassuring facts. ^ 

Carrel was now recovering, and the first act of 
his convalescence was to . forbid his seconds to 
proceed farther. A solemn note was then addressed 
to the papers, signed by the four seconds^ m which 
it was gravely stated that, as Carrel’s recovery had 
taken away all cause of quarrel, “ any collmon 
between the’ friends of the parties would be unjusti- 
fiable in the eyes of reason and honour.” Dumas's < 
friend returned from the country, and was at his 
disposition, but that eminent farceur dismissed the 
matter carelessly, saying that “after Carrel’s letter 
no more duels were to be thought of.” Such was the 
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termination of this ridiculous tapage — ^this three 
weeks’ fierce “ challenge of twelve,” etc. The letter- 
writing was certainly of the fiercest and most melo- 
dramatic description, but the results were comparar 
tively harmless. The finale was in keeping ; for in 
a few weeks the royal lady, tfie insinuation as to 
whose illness had been so indignantly resented, was 
to justify the expressed suspicion of the Kepubhean 
newspapers, and it was announced that her accouche- 
ment had actually taken place.* 


* The story of Dumas’s various duels would make an amusing 
chapter. Some years later he took oifence at an article in the Figaro, 
and entered the office of the paper blustering and talking loud. ^^Who 
is the author of this infernal article ? Quick, his name ! 1 must know.” 
Alhoy, the editor, was present, and said, gaily, that he ' did not know. 
The other grew more obstreperous : " I insist on knowing — I must kill 
some one The other at last lost patience : " My good friend,” he said, 
‘‘ you are going too far. I am responsible, and will take it on myself." 
The bellicose Dumas was a good deal taken back at tliis ready accept- 
ance. If we are to accept the gossip of the time, it was secretly 
arranged that the duel should be of a harmless “make believe” kind, 
and no blood was to be shed. Nothing could exceed Alexander’s ardour 
on the ground. “ What ! those blue swords !” he called to his negro ; 
“Fetch me my black ones!” Wken their weapons were crossed ha 
showed so much ferocity and rage, calling out Defend yourself I Ah ! 
a victory over you would not be worth talking about,” that the other 
grew provoked, and gave him a little “ pro^’ in the arm. Alexander, 
aghast, dropped his weapon and said, “ WhS’s that for?” It was not 
in the programme. There may not be much truth in this anecdote, but 
there was probably foundation for it, as it fits with wfhat we know 
of his character. On another occasion his adversary’s ball struck him, 
ricocheted, and buried itself in his leg so far that it seemed, the shortest 
plan to cut it out on the other side. He was able to present himself 
to his mother limping, and pretending that he had sprained his foot ! 
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About this time he again changed his abode to the 
Rue Bleu, No. 30, which were altogether handsomer 
quarters. For the next five or six years his life pre- 
sented little that was interesting, th9 pieces that he 
produced being of indifferent qualify, and having but 
moderate success. He seems to have lived a life of 
pleasure and excitement, and to have chosen his 
friends among the strangest characters and most 
“ pronounced ” Bohemians. 

Only a few years ago this name was in much vogue. 
There used to be a good deal of interest on the part 
of our countrymen in the peculiar “fast life ” of 
Paris. The French words, “Bohemian” and “Bohe- 
mianism,” were introduced into the currency of news- 
papers, weekly essayists, and the like. Fast life is 
pretty much the same everywhere, and exhibits the 
same coarseness and vulgarity under every condition ; 
but it seemed to be assumed tliat Paris fast life had a 
peculiar colour, and comparative romance, and hence 
' was spoken of with indulgence and interest. “ Bohe- 
mianism,” as a title, is now beginning to drop out of 
use, and will soon be forgotten. 

Still it may be said that pure literature is more of 
a profession in Paris than it is in England,*and that a 
crowd of gentlemen, who with us are connected 
with the newspaper press in various ways. Would be, in 
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Parish littdrateius, i. e., clever men, who, though con- 
nected with newspapers, figure as dramatists, poets, 
and essayists. A good deal of this double function is 
owing to the shape in which books arc published, the 
best as well as the worat works being issued in a 
small portable volume, and without the elaborate and 
costly system of advertising “ Subscription of copies,” 
and the like, which with us make the matter a much 
more serious business.* The newspapers, too, less 
solid, and lighter in shape and character — are more 
any, and have a piquancy, and sometimes wit, not 
found on this side the ClnmneL For these reasons 
the writers are of a livelier and more vivacious kind, 
with a lighter touch. The gay character of the nation 
•—the life sj)eut in cafes and theatres, Avhere youth, 
for a time, at least, is at the prow, and pleasure, even 
in old age, is at the helm — ^is accountable for this. 

Dumas, suiTounded by yomig men of this type, 
lived all liis life after this fashion. It is sur- 
prising what a number of spiritilel friends gathered 
round him even at starting. ’With actors and actresses 
he was always intifti9,te, and by them always wel- 

* It would be an interesting inquiry to investigate the working of 
national cliaidcter In4hes6 two di^erent The Engl^hnioii hiresy 

the Frenchmdn buys his It is customary to blame the ^'eat libra- 

rians for tlio monstrous development which the system has reached to ; 
but it seems prpbable that the app^te ior information and reading^ in*. 
England, could not be stayed'by purchased books. 
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corned. Of the two great artists, Doryal and Grcorges, 
he was the intimate friend. Of Mdlinguc, the original 
D’Artagnan, he wrote some amusing memoirs, which 
profess to be taken down from the lips of the actor. 
The most common form of meeting in that day was 
the supper ; there was always supper after play and 
after f&te, supper to arrange the “scenario," supper 
to meet an oddity or a wit. He used to bewail the 
change that came over the times when the peculiar 
charm of these entertainments had fled, or rather, 
what was the true reason, the vivacitj’’, relish, and 
inspiration of youth had hided. The suppers were 
still going on, but a newer generation was sitting ^ 
the little marble tables.* But would we know how 
young journalists lived and earned their pittance ; how 
they trafficked in their articles, sold their pens to 
tradesmen and actresses ; hoiv they shifted their 
opinions, and, working on the fears of others, obtained 
a few more francs, we have only to turn to the 
masterly pictures ’in Balzac’s “ Illusions Perdues.” 
An entertainment given about < the year 1831 or 
1832 shows the rather reckless style in which the 

,* He- edited an omdsing^tti^e left EdBer-<le^^auv^, entitled ' 
“.L^ Sou]Kto de men Temp^*’ .eontaining'itKetcIies or Saint 

Cri(^ Boufti, koimeu, and otheie. Most of these "weie eei^tric being^ . 

of diameter ahvays famishes inoBt.amnsement^tofnends. 

VOL. II. R 
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yoimg author of “Henry HI.” could squander his 
resources, and at the same time illustrates his mode 
of life. 

During the carnival he determined to give a fancy 
ball to all' his artistic friends, — ^players, painters, poets, 
editors, politicians. He had only a small suite of 
rooms, but his landlord, good-naturedly, gave him up 
another apartment, which happened to be unlet. He 
always affected a certain magnificence, and air of 
Eastern wealth ; and the rumours of this approaching 
entertainment began to excite great interest. He 
counted many Mends among painters and artists, — 
Tony Joannot, Delacroix, Boulanger, whom he later 
took in his “ suite ” to Madrid ; Decamps ; and Gran- 
ville, the wonderful caricaturist of animals. The rooms 
were unfurnished, and a pleasant scheme was pro- 
posed, that this artistic force should combine its 
talent for their decoration — ^the most effective kind of 
furniture. The idea was taken up with enthusiasm ; 
only it was agreed that the host" should “ nourish ” 
his artists with three meals on the day, they going, 
away to sleep. Three days before the ball an artist’s 
colourman had stretched the canvas over tfie panels 
in proper 'style, 'and had laid colours and brushes 
all ready. The painters ■ arrived and set tet work. 
There was a scene fifom the “Tour de Nesle” (was 
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Gkiillardftt one of the guests 1), another from “Cinq 
Mars ; ” some were engaged on medallions represent- 
ing Victor Hugo and Alfred de Vigny ; while Gran- 
ville, selecting a broad panel at the end of the room, 
proceeded to fill it with an admirable group, repre- 
senting a full orchestra composed of all his favourite 
dogs and other pets playing away on different instru- 
ments with great effect. The notion of the orchestra of 
animals was truly French — gay and spirituel. Every 
one was at his task ; the only absentee was Dela- 
croix. Not until the morning of the festival itself did 
the painter arrive. He had not chosen a subject ; but 
one was suggested', and he proceeded to “ dash it in ” 
after his own vigorous and poetic manner. Alex- 
ander, with some friends, had gone out to shoot 
a day or two before, and brought home plenty of 
game ; and by seven o’clock Chevet arrived with a 
salmon of fifty pounds’ weight, a chevreuil roasted 
entire, and served upon a huge silver dish, and a mon- 
.ster pasty. Three hundred bottles of Bordeaux were 
warming at the fire, while five hundred bottles ( !)-;of 
Champagne were in ice. The guests arrived''; over' 
seven hiyidred were present, in every kind of dress. 
The host himself wore “ a charming sixteenth-century 
dress ; ’’ -his hair on his shoulders, and' confined by a 
circlet of gold ; a pair of green ^nic trowsers of red 
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and white ; and black, velvet shoes of the •time of 
Fran^ 1 . The actors and actresses of the Fran- 
9a^ were there in the dresses of his play, “ Hcmi IIL 
^ejazet ; the charming Falcon ; Eossini, disguised as 
Figaro ; Eugbne Sue ; Alfred de Musset ; Roqucplan ; 
Frederick Le Maitre ; and, above all, the man who 
had probably assisted at the “ dcscampativos ” of 
Marie- Antoinette, La Fayette, was to be seen moving 
in the crowd, or playing cards. Tissot, the famous 
savant, chose the singular masquerade of a .sick and 
d3ring man ; but this piece of bad taste was elfectuaUy 
chastised by the humour of Jadin, who, made up 
in crape and linen, followed him about persistently, 
saying, in dismal voice, “I wait for you.” Tt was 
pronounced a complete success ; and at nine o’clock 
in the morning the sober passers-by in the street were 
amazed at seeing the guests rush out in a bacchanalian 
rout, the music at their head, and finish the nightly 
sport with a mad galop round the square. 

Orgies of this kind — ^for such they were — as well 
as practical joking, were then d la 'mode. It was 
some such recklessness that could make him tra- 
vestie his play of “ Henri III.” under the title of 
“King Pdtaud,” and so successfully that a pathetic 
scene where St M^grin gives his servant a lock 
of his hair for his mother, was parodied into a 
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song that every one was “humming.” The burden 
went — 

Ah, Porter ! just spare 
Us one lock of your hair.” 

One evening when a number of young men — Sue, 
Desforges, Desmarcs, Rousseau, and the young author 
himself— were supping together, they sallied forth to 
cany out a practical joke, and selecting a well-known 
concierge at No. 8, Rue de la Chaussde d’Antin, insisted 
on his giving them a lock of his hair for a lady who 
they said had been captivated by him. From that 
moment an organised persecution was carried out 
against him. Bands of young men succeeded each 
other in chanting — 

Porter, do spare 

Us one lock of your hair !” 

imtil the wretched man was worried out of all peace 
and comfort. 

It was remarkable how the heroes of all these con- 
vivialities, almost without exception, ended their 
career in jails, madhouses, hospitals, or garrets, while 
Alexander himself was to die literally without a sou 
in his pocket. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A NEW PATRON. 

1834—1842. 

Dumas Lad idways a hearty love of' adventure, and 
at this stage of his life it took the shape of a craze 
for travelling. He had flung himself with eagerness 
into the most passionate form of the drama ; travelling 
was now to have for him the same feverish kind of 
fascination, while the fervid attraction of romance- 
writing was to come later. This t^te grew upon 
him, and for the rest of his life he spent almost as 
much time abroad as he did at home. 

The year that followed his Swiss tour he spent in 
exploring the south of Prance ; and it was during the 
same year (1834) that he issued that famous pro- 
spectus, in which he proposed to “ do ” “ the Mediter- 
ranean and its Shores,” in such high-flown terms that 
he seemed as though he were going^ discover some 
new territory. It was for the printing of this pro- 
^ctus, of which he had many thousands struck off 
at Marseilles, that he was sued in the courts; the 
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defence he made being that he had given no authority 
for it, though he had corrected the proofs. It was 
said that his magnificent professions had quite im- 
posed upon the minister of the day — M. de Edmusat — 
who gave him some ofiicial encouragement. Alexander 
started and explored the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
but, as may be imagined, came back without dis- 
covering anything new. He was always vast in his 
conceptions, and could invest all his proposals with 
an Eastern luxuriance. Failing his own adventures, 
he would “ dress up ” those of others, as he did the 
visit of his friend Taylor to Mount Sinai, and which 
he coolly published under his own name. 

Now determining to spend some years in Italy, he 
started with his friend Jadin and Mylord, an English 
bull-dog, on a lengthened tour through the south of 
France and Italy. He says he received “a mis- 
sion ” for the latter country from M. de E^musat, the 
minister. To this journey we owe those agreeable 
pictures of travel, “ Impressions de Voyage dan» le 
Midi,” the glimpses of the old Eoman towns, 
Vienne, Orange, and others, which it is impossible 
to read withoi^ being fiUed with a longing to visit 
the scenes themselves. He passed from Eome to 
Naples. At Eome he had been refused a passport for 
Naples, but had, however, borrowed a friend’s passport 
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Bb -had fetters of iutrodQCticfh to all the pi4&d|)al^ 
perao9ag^^ ali4> ao ti nt^itfcer of* comae, his presence 
ia Naples was aohn h^owH.t 
^ Commiaciary of Police roused. Mm up oue iuorping, 

I * * * 

and carried hiju away to his <^ce under arrest. He 
* * 

was submitted to an interrogatory — ^Why was he ’ 
travelling under a false name 1 

“Because,” said Dumas, “your Anibassador would 
«ot let me travel under my own.” 

“ What is your name ? ” 

“ Alexander Dumas.” 

“ Have you any title ? ” 

“ilfy grandfather received the title of MCtrc^is 
ft'om Louis XIV., and my father r^me^ that of 
Count from Nd^yoleon.” 

“ Why don’t you assume yom title 1 ” 

“Because I can get on just as well without it.” 

The Commissaiy threatened to send hhn to prison, 
when Alexander exhibited some of his letters — one 
from the Minister of Public Instruction, who had 
entrusted him with a literary mission to inquire how 
education had progressed ; another from the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, recommending him to the French 
Ambassadors, and requiring them to give him, on 
every occasion — “Mark the words,” said Dumas to 
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Police .CQmmi&9wy» “on. every occasion” — tlieir 
l^otection. As &V this letter, don’t touch it) 
sir; allow me to e^ibit it to you at a diatf^co, It is 
signed Kabie-AmjSlie ; that is dn 6 of ’the noblest and 
most holy-names to be tcund on this ^utth ! ” 'Ibis 

judicious pQtnpliment was of course “ intended W jts 

> 

‘address.” 

He and his friend returned to Kome, where he was 
presented' to the Pope. He had brought no uniform ; 
so he was in a sciipus embarrassment, for his dress suit* 
was sadly worn. The difficulty was represented to 
His Holmess, who good-naturedly waved ceremony. 
This again wa^s owing to the letter of the Queen, who, 
poor lady, was again outrageously complimented and 
bi’ought before tire public as “ the most worthy, most 
noble, and holiest of women.”* 

He felt exceeding nervous as he ascended the steps 
of the Yaticau. His limbs tottered beneath him ; he 
was obliged to stop. The account of the interview, 
which took place in November 1835, is 9 delicious 
specimen of Dumas’s best manner. As he kissed the 
Pope’s foot he exclaimed ” Tibi et Pptro !” an allusion 
that made the Pope smile. After talking of the “sainted 
Queen,” the missions in India, and other topics. His 

* “ Unhappy mother ’ ” adds Dumas, with his usual profanity, “ on 
whose brow God has pressed the crown of thorns of His own Son.” 
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Holiness ca^ of course to the subject of the great 
Alexandc^imself. “ Has it never occurred to you, 
my son^wat in these days of ours the stage ought to 
be a j^lpit, whence the word of God should flow ? 
Y(w seem to me to speak like a cliild who, though 
^ndering away for a time, has not yet forgotten the 
universal mother the Church.” Alexander answered 
this delicate reproach. “ One would think that your 
Holiness read to the very bottom of my soul.” He 
said he wished to act as a missionary, but he dare 
not. He would be sacrificed. The real authors 
of the corruption were Voltaire and Beaumarchais, 
who “really caused the Bible to be forgotten, and 
thought but little of the Gospel.” This from the 
author of “Antony” and “Teresa”! But if he was 
encouraged by His Holiness he might attempt the task. 
“Have you chosen a subject?” asked the Pontiff, 
innocently. Alexander said he had long had it m his 
mind. What he had selected was “ Caligula.” The 
Pope suggested that the Early Christians might be 
introduced. Dumas hinted at dramatic difficulties 
being in the way, but he woidd see what could be 
done. (He made no allusion to his leading female 
character, Messalina.) It is quite possible that he 
really entertained His Holiness with speeches of this 
kind, for he was so far genuine that he lived in delu- 
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sions and distortions of every sort, his vanity and im- 
pulsiveness blinding his mental and corporal vision to 
the most extravagant degree. It was scarcely sur- 
prising that he did not perceive that he was “hum- 
bugging” others when he had so thoroughly humbugged 
himself. 

Notwithstanding this cordial reception, he had 
scarcely set off on his return- when he was arrested by 
the Papal police, questioned, and sent to the frontier 
under the escort of two Carabineers, who never quitted 
him. It would seem that all through his journey 
advices had gone before him, describing him as a 
dangerous “Red and, considering that he had been 
sent away from Paris only three years before, this was 
not wonderful. He wrote to complain to the Ambas- 
sador, and ho says that handsome excuses were made 
by the Pope. 

He then went to Florence, and there passed some 
time. * In the same year he made a tour round 
Sicily in a small vessel with “Captain Ar^n^” and 
was caught in a violent storm. AU their various 
adventures were duly written up, either by himself 
or under his direction, and it must be said that 
the “Corricolo,” an account of Naples, and the 
“ Speronare^i’ an account of Horence — both written 
by his friend Fiorentino, under his direction — ^are as 
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spirited and amusing Looks of travek as can be 
found.* 

It will have been noticed, from Dumas’s persevering 
compliments to the Duke of Orleans and to his 
“ sainted mother," that he was still looking with 
wistful eyes to the quiet slopes of court favour, on 
which one day he fondly hoped to recline. Nothing 
could, of course, induce him to sacrifice his sworn 
hostility to the King ; but it would be unfair to 
extend this enmity to the children. After so lofty a 
renunciation and even defiance of his royal patron, it 
might bo expected that having now “ burnt his ships,” 
he ■would abjure the Court for ever. But he had 
preserved an interest in the old direction, and it is 
amusing to find him cultivatuig yet another patron in 
the shape of a new Duke of Orleans, formerly Duke of 
Chartres. When this prince was a mcrQ boy, Dumas 
had laid the foundations for this useful intimacy, and 
later, by un'wearied industry, succeeded in tmToing him 
into a second patron. That valuable “ esprit,” which 
Alexander had begun to discover in himself, was now 
turned to profit, to the entertainment of the new 
friend, who, being easy and good-natured, was 
softened by these exertions. People expressed their 

*r 

♦ In the forme.r there is a surprising deal of wit and gaiety, without 
borrowings from the old memoirs or the ana. 
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surprise to the Duke at his thus allowing himself to 
be victimised in this fashion, anfl it was reported that 
he replied, with a shrug of his shoulders, “What 
would you have ? He amuses me 1”* 

This relation miist have been found very embarrass- 
ing by the Duke, w'ho, after his client’s enforced de- 
parture, must have been annoyed at receiving a 
bombastic letter of great length, dated from Reichcnau, 
and which began : “ I address, not the Prince Royal 
and heir to the throne of His Majesty Kin g Louis- 
Philippc, but the Duke of Chai-tres, pupil of the Duke 
of Orleans, once teacher at Reichenau. I write to your 
Royal Highness in the very hall where your hither 
once taught mathematics and geography, — rather 
from the very room. * As it is only a few minutes to 
post hour, I send your Highness the. 'pajges I have just 
tom out of note-hook.” He then describes thp 
place, and dwells, in almost sycophantic terms, on the 
honour it receives from such old associations, suggest- 
ing that this sacred spot should be fitted up and pre- 
served with all care. “Turn your eyes back," he 
concludes, “ to the past, then look at the present. Do 
you ever remember such rocking of thrones, or Tiieet on 
the high road so many discrowned travellers f You 
see, therefore, how necessary it is to have ah asylum 

* De Mirecourt, “ Fabrique de Bomani^” 
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ready, were it only for Icings’ sons, whose fathers 
cannot, as yours did^ turn professot at Eeichenau.” 
We may fully acquit him of being conscious of any 
bad taste, not to say want of respect, ip, this extra- 
ordinary address. He fancied he was writing some- 
thing becoming and heroic. Indeed there is somet^g 
in his character, especially in this grave unconscious- 
ness of the occasions where he is making himself ridi- 
culous, that reminds us of Boswell.* 

In all this whirl he was presently to experience 
a heavy shock in the loss of his good modier — 
the old friend and pious protectress of his child- 
hood. This blow awakened him in the midst of his 
round of pleasures. It was the first of August, 
1838, and people came running to tell him that 
she had been seized with a stroke of apoplexy at her 
humble rooms in the Faubourg du •Eoule. He 
hurried to her, and found her without consciousness. 
This was the second attack of the kind she had 
experienced ; the first, it will be recollected, having 
seized her on the eve of the performance of his first 

* The Duke had a talent for caricature, and drew one on stone of 
Ids father as Gulliver tied down by the Liliputians, which, however, 
was suppressed. The printer having sent it to the authorities for 
approbation, the King’s head was erased and another substituted. 
“ In 1834,” says Dumas, he presented me with two copies of this 
piece, one before, the other after the head, and I had the stupidity to let 
friends' carry oft' both. Of course, so long as the Duke lived, i had only 
to ask him for fifesh copies.” 
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play. “ Nevertheless, in answer to my cries, and 
tears, and, sobs, and, above all,%) that instinct which 
clings to a mother to the last, God vouchsafed that 
she should open her eyes and know me. This was 
all that I ventured to ask for, but when that prayer 
was granted I required a mu*acle — that she should 
live. If passionate prayers were uttered over the face 
of a dying mother, they were then. . . . Every 

moment it was gaining on her. I wanted some one 
to open my heart to. I took a pen, sat down, and 
wrote to the Pi'ince Royal ! ” 

This odd proceeding, however, had its effect His 
letter ran, “ That beside tlie bed of a dying mother 
he prayed that God would preserve to the Duke his 
mother and father.” Jn about an hour he found a 
servant in the royal livery, who said he came on the 
part of -the Prince to know how Madame Dumas was. 
“Veiybad — no hope,” he cried. “TliankHis High- 
ness heartily from mo.” “I ought to tell you, sir,” 
said the man, “ that His Jloyal HigliUess is below.” 

■ Dumas ran down, and found the kind Prince seated 
in his carriage. He had 'first driven to Dumas’s own 
rooms, and had then come on here. 

Of course, even at such a moment he must be 
extravagant. The door of the carriage was open ; the 
Prince put out his hand, and our “ grand Colldgien " 
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laid down his head rqpon the Prince’s knees, and wept 
there, in the open strdit, for a considerable time. He 
cduld not say how long. “ All I know is that the 
night was balm, and I could sec through^ the window 
of the other door the stars of heaven glittering.” 

Thus ended the weary course of Marie Labouret, 
the General’s widow. Her son, with all his sobs and 
tears, had scarcely shown the more precious, because 
more practical, shape of affection. He had brought 
her in advanced life from her native place to a 
great city, where she was a stranger — on the ground 
of an economy which could only be secured by their 
keeping one establishment ; instead he had chosen to 
keep two. Her closing years were probably neglected 
enough. This may be doing her son an injustice ; 
but his own candid revelations, and his drawings on 
her little hoard whenever he could, must incline us to 
the conclusion. As for his emotion, the writing to 
the heir to the throne at such a moment makes us 
suspicious of its sincerity. 

Being on such terms willi this illustrious person, it 
occurred to him that he might utilise his friendship 
after his favourite commercial principles. The Duke 
was an enthusiastic soldier, who had distinguished 
himself' in the field. Alexander proposed to write a 
“Histoiyof the French Army” by raiments. The 
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proposal woiS accepted, and the F^ce agreed to give 
him the handsonie sum of 320Z. • volume. This bemg 
in the year 1838, Alexander had too many schemes 
on hand at the moment to find leisure for such a task, 
and handed it over to his secretary, Pascal, who 
eventually received eighty pounds a volume as his 
share.* Only three volumes were finished, containing 
the history of three regiments. It was a mere piece 

of “ hack ” work, full of blunders. Before, however, 

• * 

it was thus far completed, Dumas pressed for an 
additional sum of eighty pounds — on the ground, we 
may presume, of the laborious researches, etc., he was 
making — which was conceded by the Duke, who only 
deferred the payment till the completion of the work. 
The Duke’s death stopped the project, though a 
volume came out a few months later ; and Alexander, 
with all his sympathy for the " sainted widow,” 
pressed her for what he called “ the few halfpence ” 
that were owing to him. The secretary of the house- 
hold refused the demand, and then Dumas addressed 
this discreditable letter to the ofiiciali* 

“ M. A. is impertinent. As fqr the eighty pounds, 
the Duchess can keep them. I am only too -well 
accustomed to pvhlisliers becoming bankrupt." The 

* Jacquot makes it only 12/., but Qnerard says that he is misinSormed 
as to thisgpoint. 
t Quoted by Qu4iaid. 

VOL. II. 
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insolence of this speech, can only be equalled by its 
ingratitude. For this^was the noble’ lady whom he 
had so familiarly praised only a few months before. 

Before, however, writing or “undertaking” this 
book, his client, the Duke observed, had become 
gloomy, and had lost all his wit. Pressed for a 
reason, Alexander confessed that he was “ troubled in 
his mind.” In fact^ he wanted to be reconciled to the 
Court. The Prince promised to do his best, and often 
introduced his name, but the King only shrugged.his 
shoulders when the name was mentioned. He could 
hardly have forgotten the impertinent letter that had 
been addressed to him by the “ scourge for kings.” The 
good-natured Duke then thought of a little ruse. One 
day, when the King was to pass through his galleries 
of Versailles, Alexander was posted in ambush, and as 
the King passed rushed out and prostrated himself 
before his sovereign. 

Where now was his preface 1 “ Let any one lash 

ine with this preface, if I ever change from the pin- 
ciples of this letter ! ” 

Half displeased, ^alf amused, Louis-Philippe bent 
forward, pinched his ear, and raised him up, uttering 
these words, which every one heard — 

Chrownrup schoolboy 

He then passed on, leaving Dumas in ecstacies at 
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the reconciliation.* Three days later the Cross of the 
Legion was sent to him.t 

This coveted honour was conferred during the 
fetes at Versailles, in 1836. He could not even have 
the satisfaction of sa 3 dng that the King had given 
it to him ; for he owns ruefully that the Duke, on the 
occasion of his marriage, was allowed the disposal of 
four crosses. The grand cross was for _Arago ; the 
officers’ crosses for Thierry and Victor Hugo, while 
simple knight’s cross was given to Alexander. At 
the same time, as if to mortify him, a knight’s cross 
was conferred on an obscure person. “ Thereupon,” says 
he, “ instead of hanging it at my button-hole, I put it 
in my pocket. This reminds me of the father of one 
of my literary friends, a cotton merchant of great wealth, 
who, having received the same honour from Charles X. 
for having lent hiiii two millions, always carried the 
ribbon at the button of his breeches pocket.” 

The few years that followed were imcventful, and 
may be passed over, as he docs not seem to have 
scored any fresh success. He was, however, in almost 
riotous spirits, which betrayed him into an act that 

* “ Falnique de Bomans.” 

t Yet in his " Canseries ” he only makes the following dedaration : 
“ Je p«di8 inun^diatement laptoteotion de monhien&iteareoiiiinitt, et 
jamais je ne la leconqnis, ni riemyai de la reeonguSrir.” See " Un iait 
petsomiel.” 


2 
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led to very inconvenient results. There was a young 
actress named Ida Ferrier, who had figured at the 
Batignolles Theatns, and had been promoted to the 
Porte St. Martin, where she had played with success in 
some of Dumas’s own pieces. She had appeared 
in his “ Alchimiste,” into which she had put a 
“ sensibility et une passion entrainantc ” for which 
Thyophile Gautier praises her. She had attracted the 
favour of the impressionable Alexander, who, carried 
away by his spirits and the consciousness of his inti- 
macy with the Court, actually brought the lady to a 
ball given by the Duke of Orleans. But this infringe- 
ment of etiquette and good manners was not to be 
passed over, and the story went that the Duke had 
said significantly to Dumas “ that he expected him to 
present his mfe to him.” It was said that this royal 
hint had to be taken, and atonement made for the 
ofience, else the penalty would have been disgrace and 
forfeiture of prospects at Court. But this malicious 
story is not supported by dates, the Duke having died 
before the marriage. 

This was the lady for whose engagement he had 
stipulated at the Fran^ais. It was curious that the 
same piece, “ Bathilde,” should have been the occasion 
of*her first appearance, and of the introduction to 
Dumas of its author, Auguste Maquet, p^haps the 
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most myalaabl& assistant author ever found. The 
piece had been sent by the manager to Dumas to 
remanier, and the great man was so pleased with the 
intelligence of its author that he at once took him into 
his confidence. 

The marriage took place in 1842, and was celebrated 
with all the matrimonial pomp which so favourable an 
opportunity oflered.* Chateaubriand acted as “best 
man.” The happy pair lived in the Kue Bleu, an^ 
kept a most extravagant establishment, so extravagant 
that in a few years the lady had to quit Paris, and went 
to live at Florence. No one indeed was less suited to 
the rdle of a married man than Alexander. When the 
lady started for her new abode, her husband provided 
her with a letter of recommendation— one of liis 
d6honnaire epistles — addressed to the French ambas- 
sador — 

“ Dear Ambassador, — send you Madame Dumas, 
who is as constant to you as is the eternal spring that 
you enjoy, and returns to claim the hospitality you so 
elegantly ofiered her. Be as good to her as you have 

* Yapereau. He was not so ridiculous as Jules J anin, who had been 
married only the year before, and on tbe very evening of the ceremony 
wrote nfeuiUeton on the event ! See her there, all trembling, looldng 
timidly round her. Her chaste and limpid gaze becomes bold4|| and 
seems to say, * You see I was ri^ht ! ’ What this little white hand, thii|f 
lovely creature for me/ &c.” 
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always shown yourself to others, and some fine morn- 
ing I idiall set off myself to thank you and press your 
hand. 

“ Yours, 

“ With aU the best wishes of my heart, 

“ A. Dumas.” 

•Without inquiring too curiously into the motives for 
Ibis separation (he always owns that his chief weak- 
ness . was the beau s&ce), the fact remams that she 
never returned to Paris, and died. abroad in 1859. 

Before this break-up came, he had already spent 
some time at Florence, probably encouraged to go 
there by the proposal of one of those “ missions ’’ which 
it was later announced fix>m the ministerial benches 
were often given to him. 'Of what description this 
was it would be impossible to say, as it could hardly 
have been of the kind he received when he set out for 
Algiers, viz., ‘S to popularise the country,” Florence 
being already sufficiently esjcploiu. 

He took up his residence, in the Villa, Palmieri. 

It' was at the Villa Palmieri,” he says, with the inr 
describahle ccnnplacency with which he places himself 
on a level with the great departed, “ that Boccacio 
wiolb Ms ‘'Decameron.' I fotmd that this name would 
bring me fortune, so I established my bureau in the 
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very room where four .hundred and ninety-three years 
before the author of the Cent Nouvelles had his.” 
Here he remained for what seems to have been a 
delightful year, being very intimate with Jerome 
Napoleon and his faniily ; who then bore the title of 
Prince do Montfort ; and whose two sons, Jerome and 
Napoleon, were glad to cultivate the acquaintance of 
the novelist. 

One evening in July, 1842, Dumas was hurrying o^ 
to dine with these young men. When they came to 
meet him they wore gloomy faces. A rumoTir was 
abroad' of a piece of news which they hesitated to break 
to him. “ It concerned one,” they said, “ whom you 
love more than any one in the world : the Duke of 
Orleans is said to have been killed by falling out of 
his carriage !” “ I became terribly pale. I felt myself 
totter, and caught hold of Prince Napoleon, covering 
up my eyes with my hands.” He went then into 
a corner of the garden to weep at his leisure. “0 
my prince ! my poor prince ! ” I eried aloud ; then 
I added in a low tone, with my hea/rt’s voice, “ My 
dear prince.* Many loved him dearly no doubt, but 
few knew bim as I had known him ; few loved him 
as I did. Why I say this I know not. The poet is 

* To undexstond the exquisite absurdity of this artide^ it must bo 
^deistood that it was addressed to a daily newspaper ! 
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like a bell ; at every stroke it must give a sound. 
‘The Duke was dead 1 The beatings of my heart kept 
repeating, dead ! dead ! I dead ! ! ! What was I doing 
the day of his death ? ” By a strange coincidence, on 
that day he was sailing with Prince Napoleon near 
Elba, when the French fleet, passing by, broke through 
the nets of some poor flshemcn, thus ruining them. 
They had appealed to Alexander, who, on this day of 
J;hc rccoi 2 >t of the fatal news, had finished a letter to 
the Queen, which began — 

“ When I jircsenti jny^elf at the gates of heaven, and 
am asked what claim I have to be admitted, I shall 
answpr, that, not being able to do good myself,^ I some- 
times pointed out the way to the Queen of Fi’anee.” 
In his favourite semi-j)rofane, seilij-pibus style, he ex- 
plains how on this occasion he thought of her who 
was blessed amongst women, whose eldest son was 
called tfic Duke pf Orleans, the second, etc., and con- 
cluding with an appeal for the fishermen. He found 
this letter on his desk. Should he send it ? Yes, he 
would. A good work of the kind would be a couso- 
ktion. Only he directed it to the Duke of Auniale, 
“ to whom I had been presented on the race-comse at 
Chantilly by the Duke himself — that Duke, who was 
not dnly the hope of France, but a Messiah for all the 
world (!).” Not content with this long despatch, ho 
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■ added anothei*, suited to the ptesent melancholy occa- 
sion ; only four lines. This ran : — 

“Weep, -weep, Madam 1 All Erance weeps with you. 
As for me, I have suffered two great sorrows in niy 
life : one when I lost my mpther, the other when you 
lost your son.” He could not refrain from sending 
yet another despatch, to the widow of the Prince, 
('nclosing a prayer to be said by* her son. “My 
father who art in heaven, make me what you wci’e 
on earth, and I ask nothing mdre from the. bounty 
of God." Never was this farceur greater than on 
this occasion, or when he wga with sueli ineffable 
.'.atisfaction giving his account of his interior consola- 
tions. 

He waited a<cdupld of days for the confirmation of 
the news, then read in a French paper that the obse- 
«|uies were fixed for the 3rd of August. Of course, the 
famous Dumas, the man who loved liis “ poor prince ” 
ns no one did, must be seen at the ceremonies. It was 
now the 2Gth July. He secured his passpoit and started 
on the following morning.* Ife poated night and day. 
lie reached Lyons on the 1st ’of August, and Paris by 
three o’clock on the morning of the funeral. He had 
a ticket for the Tribune, and with some college friends 
of the prince followed the corpse down to Dreux, wl^ere 
it Avas laid in the vaxdt. He toucTied it on passing. 
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“ One would have said that it imhed to say one last 
good-bye to me.” 

This hysterical account, published in the papers, was 
of course meant for the royal eye ; but it was hopeless 
to make him see that these arts were only exhibiting 
him in a more and more absurd light, and actually 
frustrating the .aim he had in view.* 

“ This man,” he went on, “ I loved with the love of 
both father and child. How he had inspired me with 
this feeling I know not. I can only say this, I would 
have laid down my life for him. Ho, too, was fond 
of me, and loved me a little. Ebe, how would he 
have granted me everything I asked ? God only 
knows how many a little alms I have distributed in 
hb name I Enemies have said that he paid me a 
pension of 50/. a year, and that on one occasion 
he made me a present of 12,000/. All that I ever 
received from him was a bronze group, on the night 
of performance of “ Caligula,” and, on the day after 
hb wedding, a Jmndk of quilirpens.” {\) (There b 
quite a sublimity in thb insensibility to ridicule.) “ It 
b true the bronze was ’the work of Baiye, and that 
with the bimdle of quiU-pens I was to write, * Ma- 

* Tlie likeness to Boswell is extraordinaiy, who, in moments of 
similar excitement, would write letters to Mr. Pitt, and other great 
personages. 
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demoiselle de Belleisle.' ” Alexander had on several 
occasions— we must fear, to make himself of import- 
ance — applied to him for the reprieve of prisoners, 
and had never been refused. On one occasion the 
Prince sent for the little Count do Paris. “ Give yom' 
hand to Dumas,” he said,, “papa's friend, and papa 
has very few.” “Your. Royal Highness^ is mistaken,” 
answered Alexander; “unlike other royal princes, 
you have friends, but no party.” The other smiled 
at this, and asked his visitor what he would wish for 
the young Count. “ To become king as late as pos- 
sible,” wAs the answer. “ Right,” said the Duke ; “ it's 
a miserable profession.” “ Not that, my lord ; he can- 
not come to the throne imtil after your Royal High- 
ness’s deatL” “ Oh, I can die now,” he said, with a 
sweet smile : “ with the mother that he has got, he 
will be brought up as I would bring him up ; she is 
a prize that I have drawn in the lottery.” “ The fact 
is,” adds Alexander, officiously, “ it would be impos- 
sible for man to have more respect, more veneration, 
love, and confidence than the Duke 'had for the 
Duchess.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

MOKTG CHBISTO, AIO) THG FEUILLETON. 

1844. 

Few story-tellers are so ‘dear to story-readers, or 
have so unique charms of their own, aa the author 
of* those wonderful romances, “The Count of Monte 
Christo ” and “ The Three Musketeers.” The exciting 
and never-flagging turns of the talc — the dialogue, so 
brisk, and often witty, so dramatic that it might 
at once be transferred to the stage — the colour and 
chivalry, the gallantry of the brave gentlemen con- 
cerned, not too highly pitched, but human, and belong- 
ing to our own day — the originality of the whole — 
these qualities more than justify the extravagant popu- 
larity which has attended Alexander Dumas’s two 
famous stones. It is when we turn to the romances of 
Mr. G.' P. R James, whose star was just setting as the 
other’s was rising, that we see the amazing contrast. 
Both dealt with history, and made kings and knights 
of two and three centuries ago pass across their stages ; 
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but it now seems wonderful that the ponderous and 
matter-of-fact chronicles of the English writer should 
have found readers; whereas no one can forget the 
delicious moment of excitement when they first made 
acquaintance with Dante, and the, Abb4 Faria, and the 
three brave fnends of D’Artagnaa 

According to Grautier,. public, interest in*the progress 
of the story wafi amazing. “ People found the cha- 
racters so regularly and for so long every morning by 
their bedside, that they came at last to conmder them 
as ordinary persons of daily life. Even the most busy 
could find a few moments, before going to business, 
for having half an hour’s talk with D’Artagnan or 

Balsamo I have often heard the remark, 

‘ “ Monte Christo ” has done so and so ; I think he 
ivas rightl or wrong, as the case might be, exactly 
as one would praise or blame the proceedings of 
a living person. We have even heard ingenious 
speculations and guesses, very much as servants 
speculate .over a mysterious lodger." Such is true 
popularity. 

He tells us himself, in one of his amusing fits 
of confidence,* how he came to think of thk sub- 
ject. He was staying at Florence in 1841, when old 
Jerome Bonaparte sent for him to the Villa de Quarto, 


In the " Causeiies.” 
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and suggested to him that he should travel. a little 
■with his son, the present Prince Napoleon. “ I ■wish 
you to teach him France,” said Jerome. There "was 
to be no loss of dignity ; each party -should contribute 
fifty pounds, and* it ■would be a pleasant little ex- 
cursion. They went on board a vessel, and sailed 
along. They came to an island of which they asked 
the name. It was the island of Monte Christo. 
Alexander was struck ■with the name and with its 
appearance. “Let us sail round it,” he said; and 
the reason he gave for this request was that he wished 
“ to ascertain its geographical position,” to note it, in 
fact, for a future story. This impulsive writer, it 
seems, drew a good deal of his inspiration from the 
places themselves. “ To write ‘ Christine,’ ” he says, 
“ I went to Fontainebleau ; for ‘ Henri III.,’ to Blois ; 
for the * Three Musketeers,’ to Bologna and Bethune ; 
for ‘ Isaac Laquedam,’ to Borne, &c.” Local colour, 
however, is not everything, though wonderfully sug- 
gestive. Hence the story of “ Monte Christo.” 

The impression produced was of the most extra- 
ordinary kind. Both works were translated into 
the leading European languages. The “ Three Mus- 
keteers ” appeared in 1844, and “ Monte ; Christo ” a 
few months later in the same year. No two works 
could be more dissimilar in subject and character ; 
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and thougb. one dealt with days and chaxacters 
nearly two hundred years old, he made it as fresh and 
as interesting as a modem tale. Hitherto his name 
had been familiar, but only as one of the rank and 
file of clever French novelists, than whom he was 
believed to be a. more than usually eccentric specimen. 
Now the first of these stories had made him 
famoua There was that greediness to hear more from 
him which, we are told, attended the coming out 
of the Waverley Novels, or the successive numbers 
of Paul Dombey’s story. The name of Alexander 
Dumas was known in every city The whole nation 
read him. It was then that editors and French 
publishers came to him with prodigious offers, 
and it was then that he was tempted to apply that 
gigantic “co-operative system” to romances which 
he had already don^ so succQSsfully in the case of his 
plays. 

Though these two works had fairly introduced him 
to the readers of the world, he had already been 
pouring out a stream of stories which had made his 
name popular, with his countrymen, and which have 
since been read abroad, chidly on the credit of the 
successful romances which succeeded thm.. In. this 
year of the “Three Musketeers" he had already 
written, or “directed,” “Ascanio,” “ Sylvandire," 
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“Amauiy,” "C^cile," “ Grabrielle - Lambert,” and 
? Fernando ; ” while in the years previous he had 
given “ Aotb,” “ Comtease de Salisbury,” “ Jean 
Davys," * Le Capitaino Pamphile,” “ Georges,” and the 
“ Chevalier d’Harmenthal.” The two last were cer- 
tainly the most remarkable, and the “ Chevalier 
d’Harmenthal” showed the same exciting qualities 
as the “Three Musketeers.” He had discovered in 
himself a quick instinct for a situation, the power 
of gaily touching off character, and a lively wit, all 
admirable gifts for a story-teller. His strange volumes 
of gossip, which he called “ Impressions de Voyage,” 
had quickened his obsei-vation, while the careless in- 
difference with which he had set down ■ his observa- 
tions had lent a fluency to his pen, and even to his 
ideas. A habit of earnest but irresponsible writing, 
such as a keen and diligpnt diarist acquires, quickens 
the flow of ideas — even kindles invention, and may 
be likened to the practice acquired by a frequent 
extempore i^caker. Successive failures, too, on the 
stage having forced him to turn his powers in another 
direction, he was favoured by an extraordinary system, 
almost peculiar to France, and without which we 
should probably have never enjoyed V Monte Christo ” 
and its companions. It was then the heyday of 
■CTHB FEUILLErcON. 
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We can hai^Iy conceive tlio columns of an Etiglisli 
journal being, as it were, railed oif a few inches 
from the bottom, and the space being filled with 
chapters of a sensational story. Yet the portion of 
narrative given in the Finnch journals is so meagre 
that it seems surprising how the stomach of the daily 
story reader c»n be .stayed by such scraps. This 
mode of’ serving out a romance may be explained by 
the character of the people. With caf6 life, and fond- 
ness for amusement of tiro kind, when a portion of 
the day is devoted to sitting in the shade, sipping 
absinthe, and playing dominoes on a marble table, the 
reading a portion of a story would be a positive in- 
tellectual advance. Another solution might be that 
the newspaper is intended for the women of the com- 
munity as well as for the men. But a more satis- 
factory reason would seem to be that as the news- 
papers themselves are simply works of fiction, without 
professing to be so, there is nothing iirharmonious in 
having a genuine piece of fiction in company. Any 
one familiar with such popular papers as the Figa/ro 
or Qaulois must adnrit that the Frenchman consults 
his newspaper, not to find the naked, but the agree- 
able, truth. Hence that wretched and childish, because 
so . fxaneparent, dressing-up for effect of the most 
mdiff(^ntya^V« divers; hence those insipid tric|s>«nd 
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devices, sucL as false announcements of^ deaths, untrue 
descriptions of “Murders and Executions in Sicily,” 
■which,, with us, would be considered mere imperti- 
nSnees. A well-known lively French "Writer and 
critic, who himself knew these de'vices thoroughly, 
has given a pleasant expos6 of his countrymen’s 
weakness in respect of the feiUlleton,fniA shows at the 
same time the organised shape of imposture into which 
it had sunk. 

“ For fifteen years,” he says, “ the Freneh people 
have been the slaves of an association of writers of 
ill-digested and improbable stories. For fifteen years 
the public has read every morning at the same hour 
the same story, re-hashed, re-arranged, *re-modified, 
and constructed with tlie same aids of composition, 
invention, emotions, and combinations. There is no 
variety but in the names of the hero.. Yesterday he 
was called Arthur, to-day he is Octavius or Frederick. 
Last week his body was exposed at the Morgue, this 
week he has taken a wife, — two tragic ends, as the 
vaudeville says. The Parisian public is the most 
inconstant public in- Europe, yet it never takes any 
interest except in the stories it knows already; it 
always applauds the same vaudevilles, always admires 
the some heroes, and always laughs at the same 
venerable jokes. There are nine combinations in the 
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composition o^a feuilleton, neither one more nor one 
less. Could you discover a tenth, you would make a 
Napoleon or a Bothschild out of the feuilletonist 
Since we have begun to neglect the productions' of 
genius — ^the painting of the feelings, and the study 
of character ; since we have deserted the mysterious 
sphere of the existence and operation of human passion, 
we have had the feuilletonist’s combinations, and 
nothing but his combinations. The journeyman ro- 
maneer has counted them — ^they are exactly nine in 
number ; they are ticketed in his brain, and classed 
in compartments : the combination of adultery pinned 
to pure love ; combination of crime tacked to virtue ; 
combination* of hate modified by passion, &c., &c., &c. 
The romance writer is a mere apothecary, keeping on 
, hand' drugs united in a certain proportion, preserving 
them in labe%d boxes, and selling them to a long- 
eared and distrustless public. You, sir, want an in- 
volved, sombre, and Corsican-Brother narrative ; here 
is the article ; combination No. 4, mixed with com- 
bination No. 6, and tinged with combination No. 8, 
a mixture of these three is always successful with die- 
away listless women ; I 'will forward to your address 
to-morrow my first dose— I mean feuilleton. Besides 

the grand combinations, there are the lesserj called 

• 

true (we will say laick)^ importing a knowledge of 

H 2 . 
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the power of details. Thus we say q$ a writer, he 
spins his scenes with difficulty ; Dumas has great 
power of trick ; M^ry has none. Algebraically we 
would say, ‘ A romance is a mere equation we seek 
the X of the heart, we disengage the unknown senti- 
ment, wo extract the square root of a passion.’ Open- 
ing a romance of Lamartine’s, we. find a beautiful, but 
rather long-winded description of the valleys which 
descend, like so many beds of torrents, from Savoy 
towards France and Switzerland, and among these the 
broader and more verdant valley which opens towards 
Geneva and Annecy, between the Mountain of the 
Cat and* the mural ramparts of Beauges; the Cat 
Mountmn spreading like a tremendous wall towards 
the, fnd ^thq -si(Je of the vaUey decorated with 
: pinb. fbrests,* steeples of retired villages, 'towers of 
feudal castles now gone to ruin, &o.^&c., &c. This 
description may be true and grand enough, but it is 
destitute of ‘ trick.’ Mark how the practised feuille- 
tonist would improve it : — It was on a fair evening of 
autumn (trick of an interesting opening) ; the leaves, 
todched with fifost, were falling from the cherry and 
chesnut trees, &c., &c. The fog, descending from 
the mountain heights, formed apparent oceans and seas 
in the valleys, &c., &c., &c. Nature seemed dying of 
inanitiqn, as dio youth, beauty, love, &c., &c., &c. 
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(Trick of cli^matic description) — Suddenly a human 
fonn was defined on the ridge of the Cat Mountmn ; 
he was following a wild path, nan’ow, stony, and pre- 
cipitous*; Avhcnce did he come, whither was he going 1 
(Trick of preparation) — No one knew. (Trick of 
’mystery) — He was clad (thi-ce columns on his dress, 
his appearance, his hair, his staff, and his portmanteau) ; 
but in contemplating this dark outline, so well thrown 
out by the background of white rock (trick of anti- 
thesis), the beholder would bo struck ivith terror : was 
it a human being after all ? To be continued in our 
next (trick of suspended interest). This is the sub- 
stance of the first feuilleton, and with these six tricks 
the writer has secured his asinine public. The trick 
of the second will be to speak of ever^rthing btit the 
daft fctoi on the Cat Mountain. The reader will be 
anxious, for Uie length of twenty chapters, to know if 
the fomi wa.s a man, a woman, or a fairy ; so, fina)ly« 
in the twenty-first chapter, ho finds, to his great dis- 
gust, that it was only a Savoyard with his marmot% 
or a pedlar going to sell his wares at Cliamb6ry.”* 

. Yet there can be no doubt but tjiat to the peculiar 
shape of the feuilleton we owe the special fascination 
of stories like “ Monte Christo ” and the ‘‘ Trois 
Mousquetaires.” With us a story that is told in monthly 

Texicr, “Etudes/' 
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portions is less influenced than it would be supposed, by 
that form of production. In many instances the whole 
is completed before publication, and where it is written 
month by month in fragments, it is rarely coifetructed 
with an eye to the artistic effect of such instalments. 
But from the daily production, entailed by the feuiUc- 
ton, it became like the work of an improvisatore. 
The writer was almost in direct communication with 
his readers, and the influence of the daily audience was 
almost as powerful. Hence, too, in such a hurried and 
yet spirited fashion of composition, the evidence of 
co-operation would be less apparent, both partners 
would feel the same inspiring influence, and from liabit 
would work with one accord. 

But after all this became a sort of literary dram- 
drinking. As it has been with the plays so it has ^en 
with the feuilletons. Antony might now rave and 
commit dll sorts of atrocities before the audience that 
had long ago “palpitated,” uttered cries, or fainted, 
without exciting the least emotion. A story like that 
of “ Monte Christo,” told in a French paper, would 
hardly now increase its circulation by a single copy. 
This is the fatal result of sensationalism in all depart- 
ments. You can strike but once. The second stroke 
is but repetition or imitatiob. M. de Yillemessant 
recalled the passionate fervour with which these tales 
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were welcomed* Now they seem comparatively 
“flat,” not from our familiarity with them, but 
because the sense of curiosity apd surprise have been 
gratified. It would seem as though every generation 
must have its passion or craze, which is special to 
itoelf and to no other. 

“ It was in these plague-stricken days,” says Jules 
Janin, “ that France was overwhelmed by some five or 
six huge compositions, which contained within their 
dark iiames the whole eaith and sky, and abyss, with 
all the most deadly passions of the human race, 
"rhink, for an instant, of these singular devices, in 
most instances of a lamentable sort, ahd in tlic most 
tired corner of your brain, you will suddenly find 
talcs, romances, cafcistrophes, miseries without form 
or sblution. It seemed like a challenge tlirown out 
by public languor to the spirit, wit, and invention of 
the first story-tellers of the day. One, following out 
a course of stern realisnl, told us of povcily-stricken 
families and *biigand peasants. Anotlier, inspired by 
the devil, penned with feverish fingers the crimes and 
scandals of his hero. Eugene Sue passed from the 
splendours of ‘ Matilda ’ to the miseries of the 
‘ Mysteries of Paris,’ and the astounded crowd 

* He even awoke his wife^ he tells us, in the middle of the nighty to 
tell her of the escape of Monte Christo in the sack. 
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applauded these pages, written without art, but full 
of an amazing invention, where .was held up tibe 
miseries of this groat city, Avhere there is now no 
obedience and no faith. In these unwholesome studies 
people wasted their time ; and the morrow, one work 
being done with, another folloAved, even more out- 
rageous.” * 

The critic, hoAvcver, remarks, with justice, that the 
vastness of these undertakings was a fatal obstacle to 
their enduring popularity. As soon as they had had 
their turn they wore ‘‘ carted ” out of the way to give 
place to others, and AV’-ere far too serious undertakings 
ever to bear revival. 

In writing these feuilletons he had a surprising 
facility, and could wvito under all conditions, inde- 
pendent of interruption, noise, conditions of season or 
place. IntciTuptcd a dozen times of a morning, he 
could resume his story without a second^s delay. He 
could carry on half-a-dozen tales or plans at a time, 
and would rise from the one to confer with a colla- 
borator. His most tedious interruptions came from 
persons wanting something— a box, for instance. He 
always granted this request at once, and thus got rid 

i 

* ** Alexandre Dumas,” p. 62. It is edifying to see how moral and 
reproving this great critic and his brethren have become after the event. 
They cannot be too severe on faults and manners which they themselves 
dld*the 4 no 8 t to encourage. 
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of the intruder, who took a little note to the theatre. 
“ My dear Verteuil, do oblige bearer with a box.” Aa 
this was the twentieth, jierhaps, ho had Avritten that 
morning no attention could be paid to it. It amounted 
to giving away every box in the house.* 

His door was never free a moment. Strangers as 
well as friends were always flocking in — the former 
very often — ^to ask his opinion on their productions. 
He was always good-natured to young writers, and 
encouraged them hcartil}*. But an obAuous motive for 
such attention will presently suggest itself. 

Sometimes his pen flagged a little ; incidents would 
not suggest themselves. Still, the greedy evening 
paper was waiting. He was prepai-ed, however, 
for this sterility, and u'as said to have been the 
inventor of the device of the short and “ repeating ” 
dialogue which had an air of spiint, and covered a 
vast deal of ground. 


* Balzac, in liis powerful story, ‘‘ Illusion.s Perdues,” seems to glance 
at the great litterateur: “ Pour la litterature lieiireiise e’est la brillante 
courtisane insolente qui a des raeiibles, pave des contributions a PEtat, 
re§oit lea grands seigneurs, les traite et les maltraite, a sa livr6e, sa voiture 

et qiii pent faire attendre ses meanders moi qui 

vous parle, j’ai fait pendant six mois des articles oil j’ai mis la fleur do 
mon esprit, pour un miserable qui les disait de lui ; et qui sur ces 
4chantillons a pas86 pourr6dactcur d’un feuilleton,il ne m’a pris pour col- 
]al)orateur, etc.” The picture of "literary mercantalism,” described 
by this great writer, shows that Dumas had only borrowed his system 
fromjoumalism and social life. j« 
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“ — Ah ! So it's you ? 

— Yes, 'tis I ! 

— I expected you. 

— Here I am I 

— And you have succeeded I 

— I have. 

— Quite certain ? 

— Certain. 

— What then ? 

— The thing’s done. 

— Then, let us talk. 

— With all my heart.” 

It was earuKu^ with column after column like this, 
how little the story advanced; in fact, how little 
story-telling .there was at all.* As he was paid by 
the line, and veiy handsomely too, a constant recur- 
rence of this trick became very tempting. Later tbc 
directora of two leading papers, the Siecle and l^resne, 
Dujarrier and Desnoyers, grew alarmed at the mar- 
ginal meadow which was daily encroaching on the 
meagre rivulet of type, and came to an understanding 
on the matter. They sent Mm a letter to the effect 
that where the words did not amount to half a line 
he should be paid only half price. 

De ViUemessant happened to pay him a visit when 
this fatal decision reached him. Dumas took his pen 
and drew it across a whole page. 

* In Bome of the Brussels reprints of his books these paragi'aphs are 
not observed, and the whole dialogue runs on.” The effect is, as it 
were, like stripping an actor of liis fine clothes. Such an orruigeinent, 
however, is a false one, as in dialogue the distinction of speeches should be 
marked by paragraphs. The real fault is with the writer. 
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“ Well, there, I have killed him," he said — “Grimaud, 
the Silent. I invented him specially for these little 
scraps of lines. But as they won’t pay me for them, 
now I must make all my characters talk.” * 

Nothing could better show the charlatanry of the 
whole than that such elements as lines and half lines 
sKbuld be imported into the matter. 

But it cannot be disputed that in his dialogue there 
was a remarkable spirit and life. This he secured by 
often acting the whole scene as he walked alx)ut the 
room trusting to the inspiration of the situation for 
happy replies and retorts. Much will be forgiven where 
there is*lifc and spirit, and it must be said that he 
was rarely found unequal to a good situation. An 

* Compare a curious passage from liis speech at the famous trial. 

‘ Andrea del Sarto ’ came out in the JUsirrit PMic, M. Castelle had 
waited on me — a man of charming ways : he came to get something of 
mine, offering three francs a line. I said, * the main who empowered you 
to make me such an offer either has no money or is a fool.’ You must 
know my fashion of dialogue on the stiigc makes me put a deal of 
dialogue into my stories — a vast crowd of lines for ‘Yes * and ‘ No.’ 

‘ Really,* I said to M. Castelle, ‘ you are ^lot going to pay three 
francs for each yes and no. It is nonsense.* He replied, ‘We are 
going to offer M. de Balzac 12,000 francs for one of his works.* ‘ M, de 
Balzac,* I replied, ‘is a man of prodigious talent. You will have no 
reason to repent your baigain if he gives you something like ‘ Le Pfcre 
Goriot * or ‘ Eugenie Grandet.* It was thus that the Espiit PMic came to 
publish ‘Andrea del Sarto,* which is merely a fragment out of^a laige 
work, called the ‘ Florence Gallery,’ and which is published in that 
city. You must know, gentlemen, that I publish my books not only 
here but abroad. (Laughter,) I have got here a specimen number of 
the ‘ Florence Gallery.’ It is a magnificent work.’ ” (He exhMts it in 
court,) 
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episode in one of his stories, where the triumph of 
the court favourite in seeuring her pi’esentation to 
Louis XIV. is described, is almost unrivalled for spirit, 
finesse, situation, and interest. Passages like these 
arc wliat make his books his own, and constitute the 
real chiirm with hLs readers, even though the “padding” 
may have been done by other eminent hands. 

It had been remarked, that in a single year, 1844, 
he had issued nearly forty octavo volumes, and it 
was believed that no man of his idle habits and tastes 
could have found time to write so much. Some 
curious stories had been .whispered about, and the 
strange system of compilation which he had adopted in 
his plays might not improbably have been applied to 
his novels. His growing success, too, and his hot 
temper, had made him many enemic.s., who were 
quick-eyed and quick-cared. His own honest care- 
lessness left him open to all the whispers of the 
malicious. A “gallery of living writers” had just 
been issued by a clever young Frenchman, named 
He Lomenio, who had attacked his “ system ” with 
extraordinary spirit, wit, and bitterness. “He con-, 
struct#,” he saj’s, “ whole masses of novels and feuille- 
tons by the hundred. In a single year, 1840, he 
issued no less than two-and-twenty volumes octavo. 
With one hand he writes the history which he 
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rummages out witih the other, aritl God only knows 
what sort of a historian M. Dumas makes. He has 
published some ‘travelling impressions,’ where we. 
find everything — drama, elegy, eclogue, idyl, politics, 
cookeiy, history, geography, wit, — in short everythuig 
but truth. No writer Immhitgs his readers more 
thoroughly, and no reader was ever so indulgent to 
his boastings. When he is not upon the road, wliich 
is but seldom, he usually lives at Florence. From 
that city he either forwards or orders innumerable 
bales of literaiy produce, which he does not always 
sttccccd m disposing of to advantage, as the Dumas 
article is rather going dowm in the market. In fact, 
by this deplorable contagious literary trade M. Dumas 
seems bound, body and soul, to the ^worship of the 
golden cidf. On the bills of the very commonest 
theatres, in every^sort of literaiy grocery we see his 
name figuring. It is svnii>ly physically impossible 
that he could write or dictate all that hears his 
signature.” 

This was plain speaking ; but the author coidd not 
have spoken so plainly unless ho repreiented what 
had been talked about as plainly. It was now said 
that he kept a sort of literaiy workshop, employing a 
number of clever young hands, who worked tfuder 
his inspiration and direction, and whose labours he 
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touched up. This baud was said to cousist of Paul 
Meurice, Hippolytc Augier, Couailhac, MaUefille, a 
clever young Italian named Fiorentino, Vacquerie, 
Gerard de Nerval, and, chief of all, Auguste 
Maquet. 

The partnership systciA is almost unknown in 
England ; the only remarkable instance being that of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Perhaps the most successful 
combination of the kind'on record is to be found at this 
moment in France, where MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
have furnished one of the truest as well as the most 
fascinating forms of historical narrative. It is quite 
conceivable that with two minds filled with a 
kindred enthusiasm, and not working fir specula- 
tive ends, lx>und together by an affectionate inter- 
course, and having but one unselfish end in view — 
the. perfection of their task — it is conceivable that the 
story should have almost as complete a unity as though 
it had been the work of a single person. With two 
quick and inspired souls the language and writing 
would become merely mechanical, and in the case of a 
feuiUeton like “ Monte Christo,” the two authors would 
almost live their life in the story as it appeared day 
by day. This, it will be seen, is very different from 
the mere commercial partnership adopted in plays 
where two clever craftsmen take alternate scenes and 
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fit the whole together in carpenter fashion.* In this 
view might be recommended the dashing co-partner- 
ship of Bnmas and Maquct. ' 

For an enterprising writer like Dumas, this system 
was the most desirable that could possibly be con- 
ceived. Turning his study into a busy workshop, or 
rather acting like some of those thrifty wholesale 
dealers and manufacturers who make fortunes by 
using up every scrap, this daily vending of his wares 
was exactly what he wanted. The necessities of this 
periodical appearance became a certain spur to his 
exertions which might be wanting in the case of long 
romances, not to appear until the last page was finished. 
In addition to the principles which he had so suc- 
cessfully carried out in his plays, he could now* 
avail himself of a whole sheaf of new ones, offered 
by the peculiar conditions of the feuilleton, and with 
very little exertion could keep three or four serials 
running. 

This was an extraordinary notion, if true. That 
it was true there could be no doubt. But when he 
was enjoying the tremendous .success of his two 

* “ VoiM comment s’etablit, dan.s notre temps, une collaboration pour le 
th4lltre : tout auteur (xui apporte le sujet crune pi&ce est de droit colla- 
borateur si la pi&ce est representSe : les idues s’inscrivent en doit et moir 
{%. e. debit and credit side). La litterature dramatif^ue tieiit des cowptes 
courants,** — ^V6ron, “ MSmoires d*un Bourgeois.” 
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great stories, Avorse passions tbau that of laughter 
and petty malice were evoked: and the real blow 
was to come from an obscure young man whom he 
had offended. One Eugbnc Jacquot, who came from 
Mirecourt, had Avritten him some letters, which the 
great author neglected to notice.* This young man, 
who had some literary talent, was indignant at finding 
the newspaper columns blocked by tlie, work of 
Dumas and his foremen. Being behind the scenes 
he kneAV that tliis was the labqpr of Maquet and others, 
disguised under the eternal signature — “A. Dumas.” 
Hence came a perfect vendetta, and, in the full flush 
of Dumas’s triumphs, in the month of December, 
1844, Jacquot submitted to the Society of Men of 
Letters a curiously Avorded resolution, Avhich was 
meant to condemn the practice of keeping “ literary- 
workshops.” “It is reported,” said the resolution, 
“that a prolific pen contrives by active, unworthy 
de-vices, to triple its means, by hiring humble as- 
sistants, from Avhom he buys work at so much the 
page. We have now the spectacle of a man coming 
down from the throne of genius to step into the mud 


* It is not easy to make oiit the origin of this hitter quarrel ; it is 
told very obscurely in the ^^Fahrique des Bomans/’ p. 42. Jacquot 
says that the letters were “ traps” for Dumas, but they have the air of 
b^g genuine applications for employment as a literary workman in the 
great workshop. And such is Dumas’s version. 
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of traffic, and setting up a shop for thought." * He 
called on the society, without, however, mentioning 
any particular name, to brand this corrupt practice 
with its distinct condemnation. The meeting, at 
which was present the President, Viennet, of the 
Academy, F<ilix Pyat, Masson, Moie-Gentilhomme, 
the “Bibliophile Jacob,” Maquet, and others, was 
hesitating a little as to the danger of embroiling 
itself with such an adversary, when suddenly the door 
opened, and Dumas himself was announced. He 
strode in, poked the grave president facetiously in the 
stomach, with a “ How goes it, my dear boy?" ran over 
to Maquet, and wrung him by the hand. “ How are 
you, gentlemen ? I see you are holding a meeting. 
Confound it, if I am in the way, say so. I just dropped 
in to see if my friend Pommier here had a few hidf- 
crowns for me. Any cash about you, Pommier ? ^By- 
the-bye, what’s all this ? — ^talking of me, it seems 1 ” 
The president had risen from his academic chair, 
and remained standing, with a grave air. Dumas coolly 
dropped into the seat ; the other then walked to the 
fireplace. Some' one handed our hero the paper of 

* The extraordinaiy inflation which the French import' into busi- 
ness documents could not be better illustrated than by some passages 
from this memorial: ^'This man should not be allowed to fling away 
the mask and set himself up as a coryphie of shame. He should not 
lay his hand on Reputation, that white-winyed maid, to drag her through 
the mire, and violate her before the public gaze.” 

TOL. IJ. 
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charges. He glanced over them with a sort of disdaiii- 
fol contempt, but presently became angry. “ Accuse 
me of keeping a workshop ? ” he cried furiously. “ It’s 
a lie, a calumny ! Assistants in writing my stories ! I 
deny it. I will take my oath I never had any.” 

“ Kiere is no allusion to you,” said an obsequious 
member. 

“ No matter,” replied Alexander, “ it’s transparent ; 
every one will see who is intended. I can prove it to 
be false, for I can show the original MS. of every one 
of the thirty*six volumes that have appeaivd this year, 
and all in my handwriting.” 

“ That would be a fair test,” said another, “ so sup- 
pose we ” 

The great author was seen to turn pale.* He wa.s 
about to be taken at his word. He looked round 
furiously. No one spoke. 

"'What is all this humbug ? Am I in the witness 
box to be cross-examined in this style ? Suppose I 
have done some stories in partnership. I don’t deny 

• JacciHOt states, that when the existence of the system began to be 
bdieved, and editors were growing suspicious, Dumas began to recopy 
his stories, af^isted by his sou, whose writing, “ by a strange and novel 
caprice of chance,” was exactly alike. On comparing the writing of 
father and son, not the slightest resemblance will be found — ^the fatlier's 
being round, large, and flowing ; the son’s upright and angular. There 
was a gmt deal of unscru^ousness, and some inaccurades, in these 
attacks : but the sitbstan^ was true. ^ 
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it, but it is with only one man ; and there he is, 
Maquct ! ” 

At this confession there were loud murmurs. 

“ Why, you denied it solemnly a moment since.” 

Then the president interposed with a smile : 

“ It is merely ‘ the Firm op Moiroud aot) Co. ! ” tlllud- 
ing to a well-known play, — a piece of wit that was 
soon aU over Paris. The society passed a resolution 
to the effect that “ it was urgent to regulate the prin- 
ciples of collaboration in literary works.” 

Dumas, however, snapped his fingers at a mere 
society of the kind. He wanted to make money, and 
money he wovld make. Such was the end of this 
extraordinary scene, and which was the cause of some 
scandal.* 

But he had inflamed the rage of his enemies by 
declaring that this enemy had liimself come to him 
with offers of romances. A few weeks later, Jacquot 
(or “ Do Mirecourt ” as he called himself) borrowed 
twenty pounds, cast the information he had received 
into the form of a bitter pamphlet, which he wrote in 
four days, and of which not a copy was to be obtained 
within a day or two of publication. It was ^titled — 
Manufactory of Novels, or the Firm op Dumas 

AND Co. 

Vide "Fabrique des Romans,” p. 26, 
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With a terrible candour the most minute details 
■were given of the entire “ system” of the great writer — 
names, authorities, references, which every reader co^d 
verify for himself. The scandal and amusement was 
great. Mallefille, who was spoken of as “the fore- 
man of the shop,” challenged the pamphleteer. Dumas, 
taking his favourite pacific view, summoned his tra- 
ducer to the courts, who was sentenced to fifteen days’ 
imprisonment, but without costs or seizure of the 
pamphlet, important testimony to the truths of his 
statements. The attacks, therefore, were continued in 
the Silhouette, in whose otfiee a sturdy young man 
aj)peared one day, conducting himself with much 
violence, tearing up and scattering all the papers. 
This proved to be young Dumas. On the following 
day two officers presented themselves at Jaequot’s 
house, with a challenge on the part of the fiery young 
Dumas. The great man himself, always eonsistent in 
his eaution in regard to such encounters, was scarcely 
entitled to shelter himself behind a deputy, and J acquot, 
who was suffieiently spirituel, was not slow to avail 
himself of the opening. He rang the bell, and there 
appeafed ft) the astonished officers a nurse carrying 
the infant child of the house. 

“This is my son,” be said. 

“ This is a very unbecoming joke,” said the officers. 
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“ No,” replied the other. “ This child is as much 
entitled to_ appear for me as M. Dumas’s is for him. 
Dlt him foi'Tnalli/ authorise his son to appear for him, 
an^ I am content.” 

This was an awkward dilemma, and the arrangements 
did not proceed farther. Alexander possessed an 
amazing stock of impudence and hJague, which enabled 
liim to carry off what would have seriously damaged, 
if not overwhelmed, another. He was, according to a 
phrase which is often only conventional, “ privileged” in 
the fullest extent of the term. The worst that could 
befal him was to have it said, “ it was so like that 
farceur ! ” 

At this place we shall consider the “ system ” of 
this wonderful spoliator, or “ conqueror ” as he would 
style himself, so far as it applies to his novels. Nothing 
to approach it in the annals of literature has ever 
been recorded. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SYSTEM OP “CONQUESTS.” 

Dumas, as we have seen, had akjigady applied his 
“ system ” to the dramas which he had prodded ; and 
the most curious feature in his proceedings was that in 
producing his veiy first piece, “ Henry III.,” he should 
fuive applied it in the boldest and most wholesale 
way. This would incline us to believe that his faith 
was genuine in his absurd theory of “conquering” 
ideas firom preceding writers, and that his treatment 
stamjped an air of originality on what he “ arranged.” 
However this might have been, he contented him- 
self at that time with conquering the ideas of dead 
writers. But when he came to deal with stories, and 
had “ orders ” for half-a-dozen at a time, with so many 
volumes to be supplied, the works of deceased writers 

would not suffice. An “ idea ” from Scott or Pigault- 
* 

Lebrun would be of poor assistance when a volume 
had to be made up. Ideas of the living, which were 
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new, unpublished stories written by young fellows of 
spirit which he could purchase and publish, would be 
valuable aids in making money. And here it must 
be said that his theory, if faithfully and honestly carried 
out, might not be so indefensible. We might conceive 
a man with extraordinary energy, and a picturesque 
power of filling others with his own conceptions, sur- 
rounding himself with a body of earnest and clever 
young men. With them he would plan out his 
story, receive th^ suggestions, map out a chapter for 
one, a pa^^ge for another, and so fill them all with 
his own spirit and interest in the nairative, that it 
would become stamped with his nature and character. 
If he went over the work when finished, altering an4 
touching, it would have a farther claim to being con- 
sidered his own work or inspiration. There are a 
few of Dumas’s books which seem to have been written 
on this principle. But he very soon cast it aside im- 
patiently, and entered on what can only bo called a 
system of imposture. 

To say nothing of the grand system of signing his 
name to other men’s productions, he adopted, “ in the 
course of trade,” other shifts of even a more dishonest 
l^d. This was one of his grand arts for earning 
money, viz., to make the same piece do duty in various 
shapes. “ Blanche de Beaulieu " was a short tale that 
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is found in his first attempt at story-telling in the 
J^auixllsa Cmtem/poraines.: It appeared again as “ Iju . 
Bose Eouge,” in iha Revm'des Deux Mondes* thirdly 
in the “Souvenirs d’Antony,” a batch of short tales, the 
title, we may suppose, being meant to reassert that he 
was tlie hero of his outrageous play ; fourthly in “Les. 
Salmagundis,” and fifthly^(to fill. up the volume) at the 
close of “La Dame de Monsor^u,” as “ Le Cocher de 

y 

Cabriolet.” It made several reappearances of the same 
kind, besides supplying the subject of the drama, 

“ Anglic.” But the most amazing feat in this direc- 
tion was his ingenious dealing with the “ Chevalier 
d’Harmenthal.” This is said to have been wholly the 
-york of< Maquct, but it certainly belongs to the class 
of works which have been inspired and in great part 
written by himself, and which were easily distinguish- 
able. A play was constructed out of this novel by 
another of his coadjutors (Brunswick), with the title 
of “XJno Conspiration sous le Regent.” This was 
utilizing his materials pretty well ; but the first work- 
man, Maquet, was called in, who was set to work to 
throw the play into the shape of a story, which now 

* Istk Ser. Tol. iii. 1831. The reader may be referred generally 
to the amusing passages in Qu^raid’s Supercheries,” which are devoted 
to an exposi of Dumas, and which are written with a controversial vigour 
and wit worthy of Bentley ; to the ^‘Fabrique des Bomans,” already 
quoted ; to De Mirecourt’s "Les Contemporains and to articles of* 
Granier d^ Gassagnac^in the Prme, 
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stands as " La Fille du Regent.” For each of those 
works large sums were obtained, and each was read 
and admired ; and it must be said, that all three are 
surprisingly interesting.* It has been mentioued what 
an ambitious sqjieme he had proposed to himself, viz,, 
to -write the whole history of France in the form of a 
romance. A great deal of tliis task he accomplished, 
and in the most spirited manner ; and this enthusiasm 
for one subject is certainly evidence of his personal 
share in these works. The figures of the Louis’s, 
Riehelicu.s, Pompadours, etc., arc sketched with a 
light and rather careless touch ; but it is impossible 
not to admit the dash and colour with which the whole 
is invented. “ Gaulo et Fmncc ” belonged to this» 
sciies. But if this historical narrative is not nearly 
so entertaining, it is an amusing specimen of his 
manner. When ho was writing it* and “ Isabel de 
Ba■vd^ro,” he was in despair at his o-wn ignorance of 
French histoiy, and a fiicnd, who happened to drop in, 
suggested Thierry and some other -works of the kind. 
This opened new regions to him, but the curious were 
astonished to find that he had done more than consult 
these useful works. Ho had paid these authors his 

• These three pieces, saic^ to be by different 'writers, illustiate what 
Has been said as to his inspiration or direction. The touch, spirit,, 
and plan of Alexander is to be se^n in them aU. 
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favourite compliment of incorporating large portions 
of their work with his own, as will he seen by a com- 
parison of a passage or two : 


Thu ury. 

Letters on the H istory of France.” 

The king thouglit it prudent to 
spend the night in the Episcopal 
Palace. The following morning at 
dawn he left the town with his 
followers. — P. 388. 

The people accustomed them- 
selves to look on it — parliamentary 
monaichy— as the defender of its 
rights. It had played an inde- 
pendent j)art at the time of the 
Fronde, sank under the absolute 
monai'chy of Louis XIV., was 
crushed imder Louis XV., re-esta- 
blished under Louis XVI., and 
aided in the recall of the States- 


Dumas. 

** Gaule et France. 

The king did not venture on 
that night to sleep anywhere but 
in the Episcopal Palace, and the 
following morning, at dawn, he 
left the town with his followers. — 
P. 220. 

The people accustomed itself 
to see in it, that is, the parlia- 
ment, their own rex>resentative. 
It had played a great i)art in the 
Fronde, became insignificant un- 
der the absolute monarchy of 
Louis XIV,, was crushed under 
Louis XV., re-established under 
Louis XVI., and from the expiiiiig 
exercise of its powers emanated the 
recall of the States-General. — P.3ir). 


General.— P. 320. 

His “loans'’ from Cliateaubriand were no less 


serious. 

CHATKAnUllIAND. 

“Etudes Histori<xues.” 

Alaric survived only a short time. 
The Goths turned aside the vraters 
of Busentum. They dug a ditch 
in the middle of its dried-ui) 
channel, and there laid the body 
of their chief, with a huge quan- 
tity of silver and precious stuffs ; 
then turned the Busentum into its 
dianiiel again, and a rapid torrent 
flowed over the grave. The slaves 
employed in this task were then 
strangled.— P, 105. 


Dumas. 

“Gaule et France.” 

Alaric died. The soldiers turned 
aside the stream of the Busento, 
dug out a ditch for their com- 
mander in the middle of its dried- 
up bed, and laid over him a quan- 
tity of gold and precious stutts. 
They then tiuiied back the water 
of the Busento into its channel 
again, and the river flowed over 
the grave. They strangled every 
slave that had been employed in 
this fimeial task. — P. 12. * 
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It ia quite evident that these passages were copied 
from the original works, the copyist changing a word 
here and there as he wrote. 

But this is nothing to his Jacques Ortis, which 
carried the theory of appropriation to a most ludicrous 
pitch. It was signed on the title, “ By Alexander 
Dumas.” It was presently discovered : 1st. That this 
was a mere translation of a work of Ugo Foscolo’s, 
called “ Ultime Littere di Jacopo Ortis ; ” 2nd. That 
even the translation was mt by Dumas himself ; 3rd. 
That it professed to be by Fiorentino, one of lus aides, 
or deputies ; and 4th. That even this translation had 
been pirated, and was the work of another I It seems 
there were four translations already existing, and one 
by Gossclin liad been selected, the words being 
duly altered here and there. This , is the most inge- 
niously complicated piece of imposition on record. His 
henchman inserted a preface, which bcai's every token 
of having been written by the great man himself, 
and which, taken with the work itself, is perhaps 
unique as a piece of cool effrontery.* 

* “ M. Dumas is a worthy rival of Foscolo^s. Ortis belongs to him of 
right : it is at once his conquest and his inheritance. Nature, which so 
often repeats itself in the human countenance, has also produced souls 
which are as like as sisters. In this way the poet who comes last in tho 
order of time is inspired by the work of his predecessors— the same 
blood "boils in his veins. In such a case the translator does not repro- 
d^, he creates for the second time. Dumas had only to turn his ear, 
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On another occasion, when writing his “ Impres- 
sions de Voyage,” he coolly inserted a little tale of 
Mery’s, whieh had appeared only a few days before. 
His •“ Adventures of John Davy ” was taken and 
cut out of the Revue Britannique; his “Albine” 
translated from the German ; while “ Le Capitaine 
Ardna” was founded on “Terence Ic Tailleur,” in 
the same journal. Fiorentino wrote the agreeable 
“ Corricolo ” and “ Speronare,” which arc yet scarcely 
sprightly enough ; for the reader will see that it is 
only in the last three chapters the master himself 
comes on the scene, with, those personal revelations 
ill which no one approaches him. This style which 
reflects the man to an excejitioual degree, is, indeed, 
the true test for deciding what share he took in 
his own books, i. e,, the books which he oficred for 
sale. Any one who has read everything to which 
his name is attached, would find it easy to point 
out what was his own work and what that of other 
people, and the result quite agrees with what is 
supposed to be known as to tlie true authorship. 
The works of his “men” can be readily distin- 
guished, and some are exceedingly dull. “ Ascanio,”’ 
“Amaury,” and “Les Deux Diafic,!’ were said to 

and found the voice ’Vihrating at his heart. Wliich of the two poets 
wrote first is merely a matter of dates,” 
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have been written by Paul Meurice ; “ Georges, the 
Planter,” was the work of Mallefille, and “Fernando” 
that of Hippolyte Auger. Some amusing contretemps 
were connected with these works, as the master grow 
careless. The author of “ Amaury,” wishing to com- 
mend himself to liis patron, mentioned in his first 
chapter the propriety of the great man being received 
at the Academy. Dumas never looked at citlier 
proofs or MSS., and thus, in his own supposed work, 
he is found lauding himself with gross compliments. 
The author of the story went to St. Petersburg, and 
w'aited on the bookseller,^ proprietor of a magazine 
there. As an introduction ho reminded him that he 
was already publishing a serial tale of his, called “ Fer- 
nando,” in his magazine. The other shook his head, and 
said he did not know it ; but he was publishing a story 
of Dumas’s. The author was actually able to show 
him a letter which he had in his pocket asking for a 
fresh portion of the story.* The ingenious Alexander 
had changed the title from “ Fernando ” to “ Olympe.” 

Jacquot made this statement in reference to “ Fer- 
nando ” in 1855, and it is proof of his accuracy 
that it should have drawn forth a letter from the 
author, who admits that it is circumstantially true. 

It is stated that this scene took place in presenee of Montfeirand the 
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The letter itself proves in an amusing fashion the 
•wholesale character of the great Alexander's “busi- 
ness.” “ I am in truth,” -wrote Auger, “ the author of 
the story that M. Dumas published in France under 
the name of * .Femande,’ and whieh pre-viously 
made its appearance at St. Petersburg under that of 
‘ Olympe.’ I sold it before completed to Porcher, the 
ticket-dealer — or, if you prefer the title, the ticket- 
buyer.” This .shows that Porcher dealt in other 
matters besides tickets, and that Alexander employed 
him to deal with young authors, and in this way 

secured a .supply of stories to which he could put his 

• 

own name. Auger had ■written about one-half, when 
he succeeded in thus disposing of it for a sum of fifty 
pounds. Tlieu Porclier revealed that he had pur- 
ehased it for the great man, “who was enchanted with 
what he had read, and longed to see the author.” 
Much flattered, and pressed by numerous letters fi’om 
the great novelist, the young fellow completed his 
task, and was not a little surprised to see it appear 
under the name of so distinguished a -writer. He 
fiunkly confessed that necessity was his law in the 
matter, and the truth was, there was ho opening at 
any publisher’s for anything that was not signed 
Dumas, or coimected with that name. This state- 
ment speaks volumes as to the state of the market. 
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and the ■writer is very happy in using the word 
“ trade-mark,” as applied to the name of the novel- 
ist, which was duly stamped' on all sorts of wares. 
When he returned from Bussia, ho renewed his rela- 
tions ■with the firm ; but though he supplied " goods,” 
he found that payment was not made. Ho sucoeeded 
in getting back his MSS., but complains that a grand 
idea was stolen and worked into the “ Mohicans de 
Paris.” ‘‘ In conclusion,” expostulates the ■writer, “ let 
me beg you to level your censures against the pub- 
lishers, who are in truth the accomplices of this too- 
celebrated novelist.” This was indeed going to the 
root of the matter, for the publishers encouraged this 
scandalous traffic-dealing with a man who was noto- 
riously extravagant and always in difficulties. No 
better proof of the deadly influence of such a system 
could be given than the one of Murger, a writer well 
able to stand on his own, whoso “ Vie do Bohbme ” is 
a remarkable book, and who, unless he had broken free 
from this literary bondage, would liave found his talents 
stifled, and have always remained in obscurity. 

Dumas’ shifts and tricks in this department it woidd 
be impossible to follow. A minor but highly profit- 
able piece of chailataneric was his bringing the 
expansion of type and the filling sheets to the rank 
of an art. The feats he performed Avere incredible. 
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What with spaced lines, lines with only a word 
in each, pages of .only a few lines, chapters of two 
or three 'pages, with large blanks at head and foot, 
he contrived to swell two tiny volumes, worth a franc 
apiece, into half-a-dozen large octavos, which were 
charged thirty francs to the librarians. Witli these 
tricks, reprinting and renaming his own pieces, and 
thus making them do duty several times over, repub- 
lishing the works of the dead as his own, and signing 
his own name to the works of the hving, he ought 
certainly to enjoy tlie title of being the gi-catest 
spoliator extant. At the present time anyone who 
would wish to purchase sdl his works would find him- 
self in possession of repetitions of +he same pieces 
under all soits of shapes. Thus, “Mes Memoives,” 
which ran to over thirty volumes, began to flag early, 
and were filled out with old prefaces, with accounts of 
Napoleon, 'of the war in La Vendee, of the Duchess of 
Berry’s arrest ; all of which had figured on other occa- 
sions as separate volumes. 

It was a happy day, however, for him when the 
idea suggested itself of the long feuilleton miming 
to eight or sixteen volumes, with the continuation 
as long, and a farther continuation beyond. There 
it was that his soul found a stage worthy of its 
dreary. In tliis department also he fotmd the ad- 
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vantage of such a coadjutor as Haquet. Maquct is, 
indeed, credited with the sole and entire* authorship of 
the following romances : “ Le Chevalier d’Harmental,” 
“ Les Trois Mousquetaires," “ Vingt Ans Apr^s,” “ Le 
Vicomte de Bragelonnc,” “ Sylvandire,” “ Le Comte 
de Monte Christo,” “La Guerre des Femmes,” “La 
Koine Margot,” “ Une Fille du Regent,” “ Le B4tard 
de Mauldon,” “ Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge/’ “La 
Dame de Monsoreau.” * These, indeed, arc the choicest 
and best of the repertoire. Against this view there 
is a great deal to be urged. In the first place, 
Maquet’s sole authorship has not been proved. 
Secondly, it is remarkable that Maquet’s own per- 
formances, of which there are many, though poor 
enough, do not deal with the same i^omantic, dashing 
subjects, and have had little pr no success. In Eng- 
land his name is not known at all, and, but for the 
connection with Dumas, would be unkno wn in France. 
Finally; the style, conception, plan, spirit, the witty 
dialogues, appeals to curiosity, and exciting situations, 

* A new and handsome edition of Qudraid’s “ Supeicheries litldTaires ” 
has tecenl^ been issued, with additions, which he himself had prepared 
not long l^ore his death. The editors, however, state that they have 
thought fit to make no addition to the article on ** Dumas.” This is the 
more to he regretted, as De Mirecourt states in a note to his article in 
« Les Contemporains,” that Qa4rard was in possession of a list furnished 
by Mhquet, in which the latter seta out all the romances of which he 
was the author. 
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are exactly in the manner of those letters, pieces of 
autobiography, and stories which are beyond dispute 
bis own. Those who knew him, his impetuous cha- 
racter bis bombast, love of theatrical effect, and honest 
heliej in his own romance, declare that his books ex- 
actly reflect his character. The truth is, there arc no 
other works that resemble them, and are so indivi- 
dual in their tone. 

But it must not be denied that Maquet had a most 
important share in the “confection” of the novels, 
and was fairly entitled to share the honour. But 
the spirit, the inspiration, the planning out of 
every chapter even, was beyond dispute Dumas’s. 
The fate of Auguste Maquet, who is believed to 
have had an important share in, perhaps, the 
most popular romances ever written, is not a little 
hard. He has had but indifferent profit, and no 
glory, for it is only to the curious that his honours 
are known. He was little more than thirty when 
a play of his, called “ Bathilde,” was given by 
the majaager of the Eenaissance to the great Alex- 
ander, to^ handled after his peculiar fashion. This 
led to the connection which 'was, to be s^ advan- 
tageo^ to bolh. He had been a teacher in a 
seminary, but fiffled to pass for his doctor’s degree, 
and then, like so many others, took to literature as 
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a profession.* He practised so successfully that he 
received the Legion of Honour, and was named 
president of the Commission of Authors.']' 

The name of Maquet suggests that of other as- 
sistants, amongst whom that of Anicct Bourgeois was 
conspicuous. This dramatist was a master in the art 
of “ knowing the boards,” and had a surprising power 
in putting a good melodrama with an exciting story 
on the stage. He was the author of some two or 
three hundred pieces, some of which had extraordi- 
nary success, such as “Latude,” “Le Pendu,” "La 
Dame de Saint Tropez.” It speaks a great deal in favour 
of 9nmas’s genius and originality that he was so able 
to assimilate the talent of those who worked with 
him ; for Anicet Bourgeois, under his inspiration, was 
a different writer from the Anicet Bourgeois that 
worked by himself. Again, Lhdrie (alias Brunswick) 
and De Bibbing, separated from him, have made no 
mark, and are unknown to the world ; and Maquet, 
as we have just seen, when alone and unassisted; has 
been utterly unsuccessful The lady who wrot§ under 
the pame of " La Comtesse Dash,” Madame,' ^de 0aint 
Mars, a poor, frothy writer, was said to have been 

* It is curious in France how many men who reduced in dream- 
stances, or have met with a reverse, tal^ to writthg” for a livelihood ; 
much as a young girl of condition would become a govemesSi 
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another of his assistants. All this was during the palmy 
days of his organised system. Years later, when 
he was going about, a sort of literary adventurer, he 
heca|jie utterly careless of decency, and set his name 
to an3rthing that was brought to him, or that he could 
appropriate.* 

De Mirecourt was always singularly well informed, 
and his accuracy is proved by a letter of Alexander’s, 
written some twenty years after the appearance of 
the “Maisoii Dumas & C“*®” It was addressed to 
Mcurice, a favourite joumejnnan of the gieat man’s. 
“ My dear Mcurice,” it ran, “ one day you asked^me 
with my name to do you a service which my purse 
could not. I give it to you in the heartiest con- 
fidence, with pride almost, for you are one of those 
rare men, taken either as poet or prose writer, whose 
work the foremost of us would be proud to endorse, 
even with closed eyes. You have written under my 
name the “ Deux Dianes,” and the book has had as 


* It has been already mentioned that he used to appeal to his various 
works being in his own handwriting as proof of his own true position. 
This he might do with plausibility, as nearly all authors who have 
facility in writing can write original matter nearly twice as fast 
as they can copy. With Dumas it was n^y the reverse. 1 have 
found in all directions proof that he fouii^ the task-work of copying 
about as* easy as composition. The habit of " arranging or ** conquering ” 
the products of other writers gradually led to a certain helplessness and 
stagnation in his ideas; and as he was always industrious^ he did not 
mind sparing his labour on copying. 
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great a success as though it had been from my pen.” 
This was a frank confession. 

But though wc smile at this amusing catalogue, it 
is impossible not to see how his trade system has 
demoralised literature in France. On the stage he 
has had the worst in^cnce, and into the literary pro- 
fession he has imported the associations of a handi- 
craft. “ In your pages,” runs the terrible invective of 
Jacquot, “ vice exhibits the most agreeable attractions, 
and crime is made to excite intci'cst rather than dis- 
gust. You scatter abroad this mad and galvanic^stylc 
of literature, which sill’s up the blood and kindles 
the passions. Thanks to you, and to the cooks that 
work under you, the public now turns from all whole- 
some food. It can only relish ragouts frightfully 
.spiced. All that is fidsc seduces it ; all that is extra- 
vagant, enchants, and, seated before you in the saddle, 
it capers along on the fantastic mule of caprice. 
Should any one try to get it back to the high road 
of common sense, he only sjiurs the brute the more. 
We have come to this that really good books are 
unnoticed ; a good .style has lost its charm ; what is 
true, appears fad*.; and what is natural, a bore.” 

We may, therefore, lament that this spirited writer 
did not rely on his own resources, which were abundant, 
and, for the reader, captivating. These deserve all 
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praise. We may join with Th^ophile Gautier, who 
entered warmly on his defence.* “It is really the 
secret labourer who is to blame, not the person who 
signs. For Scribe and Alexander Dumas will be 
alwayb what they are without their assistants, while it 
is not at all evident that, withoij^ them, their assistants 
would be a Scribe or an Alexander Dumas.” So long 
after as the year 1853, when the controversy had 
grown cold, he himself could not resist this challenge, 
in which it is hard not to sympathise with him. “ At 
this ^ate I have left the Presse open, the Sidch open 
also, and the Constitiitionnel. I have just one story to 
famish to the Pai/s. Now, gentlemen, the doors are 
all open for you ; the columns ready ; besides these 
journals, you have the Patrie, the Moniteur, Revue 
des Deux Mondes, Write us a ‘ Tliree Musketeers,’ 
a ‘Monte Christo.’ Don’t wait until I am dead to 
do it. With all the books I have to write, let me 
relax, by allowing me to read your books.” He ex- 
pressed this even more happily in a jest, which went 
round the cafes. He had been entertaining^ a pleasant 
party, convulsing them with his wit and stories ; and 
when taking leave, said, in answea to their compli- 
ments, “ Yet to-morrow they wiU be saying that I had 
coUaboratUB to help me !” And heartily, too, we can 

* Histoire de UArt Draihatique. 
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join in tihe half-jesting, but not less enthusiastic, praise 
of the late Mr. Thackeray. 

“ Othllr people may not much like this extract, 
madam, from your favourite novel, but when you 
come to read it you will like it. 1 suspect that when 
you read that book which you do love, you read it 
a deux. Did you not yourself pass a winter at Bath, 
when you were the belle of the assembly 1 Wa3 there 
not a Lord Orville in your case, too ? As you think 
of him eleven* lustres pass away. You look at him 
with the bright eyes of those days, and your hero 
stands before you, the brave, the accomplished, the 
simple, the true gentleman, n|nd he makes the most 
elegant of bows to one of the most beautiful young 
women the world ever saw', and he leads you out to 
the cotillon, to the dear unforgotten music. Hark to 
tlie horns of Elfland, blowing, blowing ! Bonne vieille, 
you remember their melody/ and your heartstrings 
thrill with it stiU. Of your heroic heroes, I think our 
friend Monseigneur Athos, Count de la Fere, is my 
fiivourite. I have read about him from sunrise to 
sunset mth the utmost contentment of mind. He has 
passed through |iow many volumes 1 Forty? Fifty? 
I wish, for my part, there were a hundred, more, and 
would never tire of him rescuing prison^ punishibg 
rufl5ans, and running scoundrels through the midriff 
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^8 most graceful rapier. AIl 1 Athos, Porthos, 
.anii Aj^tiMs, y(ni are a magiiificent trio. I tMiik T 
like d’^^brtaguap. in kis own memoirs besti C -bought 
him yearn and year's ago, price fivepfence, in a little 
parfehment-covercd, Cologno-printe(J^ volume, at a stall 
in Gray’s Inn Lane. Dumas glorifies him and makes 
a marshal of him, if I remember rightly. The original 
d’Artagnan was a needy adventurer, who died in exile 
very early in Louis XIV.’s reign. Did, you ever read 
the ‘ Chevalier d’Harmenthal ’ 1 Did* you ever read 
the ‘Tulipe Noii'c’? — as modest as a stoi'y by Miss 
Edgcwortli. I think of the prodigal banquets to which 
this Lueullus of a man has invited me with thanks 
and wonder. To what a series of splendid entertain- 
ments he hsis treated me. Where does he find the 
money for these prodigious feasts 1 They say that all 
the works bcaiing Dumas’ name arc not written by 
him. Well ? does not the chief cook have aides under 
him ? Did not Rubens’s pupils paint on his canvases? 
Had not Lawrence assistants for his backgrounds? 
For myself, being also du metier, I confess I would 
often like to have a competent, respectable, and rapid 
clerk for the business part of my novels, and on his 
arrival at eleven o’clock, would say, ‘Mr. Jones, if 
you please, the archbishop must die this morning in 
about five pages. Turn to article " Dropsy ” (or what 
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you will) in Bncydopsedia.'* Take eare there 'ore no 
medical blunders in his death. ' Group his daughters^ 
physiciaiA, and chaplains round h£m. In Wales ’ 
“ London,” letter B, third shelf, you will ^d^ account 
of Lambeth, and ^ome prints of the place. Colour in 
with local colouring. Thfe daughter will come down 
and speak to her loVer in his* wherry at Lambeth 
Stairs,’ &c., &c. Jones (an intelligent young man) 
examines the medical, historical, topographical books 
necessary, his chief points out to him in Jeremy 
Taylor (foL London, MDCLV.) a few remarks such as 
might befit a dear old archbishop departing this life. 
When I come back to dress for dinner the archbishop 
is dead on my table, in five pages, medicine, topo- 
graphy, theology, all right, and Jones has gone 
home to his family some hours. Sir Christopher is 
the architect of St. Paul’s. He has not laid the stones 
or earned up the mortar. There is a groat deal of 
caiponter’s and joiner’s work in novels, which surely a 
smart professional hand might suj)ply.” 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE PALACE OF MONTE CHKISTO. 

1844. 

A CHABACTEB like that of Dumas, supposed to he 
“ coining ” money, making it easily and spending it 
more freely, would be incomplete without it indulged 
in the extravagance of a “ folly.” Most men of these 
Eastern tastes, in the hope of dazzling their contem- 
poraries with a monument of magnificence, have only 
succeeded in perpetuating the recollection of their own 
childishness. Paris was soon to be talking — and he 
longed for nothing so much — of the last sumptuous 
freak of the opulent novelist. Within three years he 
was to dazzle the vacant gossips of the Boulevards, 
who are ready to cry “ Charmant ! Magnifique ! Ravis- 
sant ! ” over a child’s new toy, with no less than two 
wonders, — a Moorish palace and a splendid theatre. 

He had finished the first portion of “The Three 
Musketeers,” and was wishing .to find some quiet spot 
where he could write quietly, and be secure flx)m the 
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invasion of cheerful friends. He thought of St. Gler- 
main, and hurried down there. M. Collinet let out 
the “ Pavilion of Henry IV.” in apartments, and agreed 
to give him a small suite at the modest rate of ten francs 
a day. He at once established himself, and was en- 
chanted with the place ; it was just what he wanted. He 
began to make progress with his books. But on Sun- 
day it was suddenly revealed to him that St. Germain 
was as crowded as the Champs Elys4es ; the gardens 
about the^‘ Pavilion of Henry IV.” began to fill up of 
evenings with smokers and coffee-drinkers. Finally 
his name transpired, his friends found him out, and 
good-naturedly made expeditions down to see him, 
when they expected to be entertained handsomely, and 
to enjoy jovial evenings. This would not do, and he 
felt he could not remain. 

Ho happened to be wandering on the road between 
St. Germain and Pecq, when he was struck by the 
romantic and sylvan air of that part of the country, 
and the rural cottages with which it was dotted. One 
of these he was told could be built for three or four 
thousand francs. Here was the very thing, true iwal- 
ising, and not a huge lodging-house. He chose a 
spot close to Port Marly, sent for an mxsbitect named 
Plante, and explained what he wanted, a neat little 
cottage with two or three rooms. Before morning, 
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however, both hp,d expanded their ideas. It would be 
absurd to go to expense and have a place impossible 
to tuni about in. Thus the estimate gradually mounted 
from 160Z. to 500Z., from this sum to 1,200Z., then to 
3,000Z., until a plan was settled on, which began with 
a modest outlay of 7,000Z. 

As soon as the scheme was fairly started, it filled 
Alexander’s mind, and unfolded itself like one of his 
own gorgeous romances. It began to devour his 
thoughts, and with them his substance. Thus, as soon 
as a spot was selected on the side of a Hill, all the 
peasants began to come to him offering him the bits 
of land that adjoined it, and which he purchased 
eagerly, with the feeling that*he was gradually becom- 
ing a l^dcd proprietor. He invited his friends to a 
breakfast on July 27, 1844, to see the site, and made 
an engagement Avith them that on that day three years 
they Avere all to come and enjoy the same in the new 
house. This was like one of the dramatic appoint- 
ments given in “ Monte Christo.” 

The works were taken in hand. The expenses were 
fidgfitful. By an ingenious system of what might be 
called “costly saArings,” he was led into the most 
extravagant outlay. Thus a spring was discovered — 
with such a natural advantage, who could resist the 
notion ? — ^that would suggest a pastoral lake, Avith an 
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island in the centre, and a sort of kiosk on the 
island. A quarry was found on the ground^ which 
was a substantial hint towards making a vast stone 
wall that would run all round the property. These 
agremens suggested fresh additions to make the house 
worthy of the place, which was raised a story, and 
became a chateau. The house to be worthy of itself 
required the most exquisite decqration. 

The three years passed by and the day came round. 
The new house was not quite ready, but Alexander 
received His friends, as he had agreed to do. A beau- 
tiful building, half chS,teau, half villa, had risen in 
the meantime, embowered in trees, and in the centre 
of a wild garden. It was conspicuous from a distance 
by its two high campaniles, while the curving lines of 
its bow-windows below were carried up into the roof. 
Its white stone walls were covered with exquisite tra- 
ceries and sculptures copied from those of Jean Goujon 
at the Louvre, and executed by Choistat, conspicuous 
in the centre being his arms, with the motto “ J’aime 
qui m’aime.” Inside, the walls were decorated from 
designs by Klagmann ; while the “ Arabian chamber,” 
after the pattern of the Alhambra, was a marvel of 
Eastern gorgeousness and decoration. Here the visitor 
found a co^le of Moslems in characteristic costume — 
theatrical “ slaves ” whom he had hired and brought 
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over from Africa. The gardens were charming, all 
leafy and shaded. On the little island in the l^e rose 
‘ an exquisite little Norman building, intended as a sort 
of kiosk, covered with exquisite carvings, th^ designs 
being by Mansson, a decorator’ of great eminence. 
Blending with the sound of falling waters, — ^for an Mti- 
ficial torrent had been contrived, that tumbled over 
rocks as artificially arranged, — ^was heard the chattering 
of monkeys, the screaming of parroti^ whi]e huge bar- 
baric dogs of strange shapes and colour ranged through 
the groves. Such was “ Monte Christo,” * which was 
now the talk of all Paris. 

The cost of this “ Folly ” has been mentioned, and 
was said to have reached close on 20,000/., rather a 
moderate sum for such an extravagance. Lat^r, on 
his travels, at Algiers and Tunis he ransacked all the 
bazaars for the richest stuffs, arms, fiimiture. He 
carried, away doorways from Tunis, and, delighted with 
some carvings on an Algerian palace, which he could 
not take away, he contented himself with bringing over 
the -native sculptor who had done the work. These 
extravagances were the beginning of his ruin. It was 
almost ludicrous, too, to find that an undertaking 

* YvnouB nan^ had been suggested for this fsiiy p^Iac^ mch' as 
'* VUia IrArtagnan:” but Mdlingae the actor, on diirin| down to eee 
it, laughingly bade hie eoaefaimar drive to '‘llonteOhrijno,’’ which, the 
man understood and did so. The name was letaineib 
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commenced witli ihe view of finding qniet and retire- 
ment, should have led him into the most reckless 
hospitality, the fiatteries and admiration of his firiends 
being only too acceptable; and, indeed, the magni- 
ficence of the place was scarcely meant for selfish 
enjoyment. This hospitality led to multiplied ex- 
penses. Carriages and horses had to be kept for the 
purpose of bringing the friends to and from the station. 
More firequently still, the friends arrived in their own 
equipages, and the host soon found himself under the 
necessity of building a range of stabling and coach- 
houses for their carriages and horses. The Kiosk 
on the pond was intended for the master’s private 
bureau, where the g^reat works were composed, or at 
least “arranged,” under an azure blue ceiling all 
studded with stars. Painters of his acquaintj^ce 
found a studio ready for them. Shields, each con- 
taining the name of one of his works, ran rpund the 
house. The walls inside were decorated with verses 
of the Koran. Sculptures, bronzes, paintings, rich 
stufiGffirom the East and from the West, werejiefi{>ed 
up together in incongruous masses ; but witl^ it all 
there was a want of elegance, and more the sump- 
tuous display of newly-gotten wealth j;a1her than 
refinemento;i; el^anoe. 

When' it 'Was. [completed he'**gave a ma gnificent 
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banquet in honour of the event. More than six 
hundred guests were invited, representing all that was 
distinguished in rank, art, or letters. He had the 
pleasme of exhibiting his magnificence, his Qegroes, 
his stuffs, and treasures, to his heart’s content. A 
piece “ of occasion ” was then presented at the theatre. 
It seems incredible, but the title of this production was 
'literally, 

“Shakespeare and Dumas.” 

He really believed that in this way ^e was paying 
genuine honour to the great Englishman, aqd honestly 
supposed that the homage was becoming and gracious, 
he being the foremost writer in Europe. • With his 
palace and grounds before him, his delusion was akin 
to that of Elliston walking in the coronation procession 
on the' stage, who was so carried away by the pageant, 
of which he was the centre, that for a moment he 
believed, that he was King, and bestowed his blessing 
on the pit. Nor were the French wits wholly 
justified in their ridicule of his proceedings, as this was 
but an extravagant develo|tment of points ii the 
national character, which always shows a tendency to’ 
Boch*theatncal effect. 

He, indeed, affected to have “ invented ” St 
Germain, to have made it his own. He says he 
completely transfonned it ; from a lonely q>ot he made 
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it a gay and crowded place. Even Louis-Philippe, lie 
hints, was envious of this magic power. Its detterted 
streets filled again. ■ He was 'appointed Commandant 
of its National .(xuard. He hired the theatre, and 
brought down the best artistes from Paris to act in his 
plays, whom he entertained sumptuously ; and for its 
stage was even good enough to prepare a translation 
> of the “ Hamlet ” of Shakespere, an honoured name' 
he was aljrays particularly eager to have coupled with 
his own. TMs was the first work that inspired his 
own muse, and he admired it ; but thinking the cpn- 
dusion defective, he’ added a more eifective one of his 
own. The ghost appears at the end, to the terror of 
the whole party, and the “ ridiculous fencing scene ” is 
got rid of.* 

It was produced in September, 1846. Dumas 


* The play h la Dunias closes in this fashion. Laertes begs for 
Mercy ! ” The ghost sternly bids him go down to judgment, though 
he may not then hope indulgence : ** Laertes, pray and die ! ” {Laertes dies,) 
The queen exclaims, “ ftty, pity I The ghost says that it was her love 
that led her into crime : Poor woman, the Lord loves those who love« 
Go ; tears have washed away thy shame. Woman below, queen above* 
Gertrude, hope and die ! ” {Gertrude dies,) The king begs for '^Paxdou t ’’ 
The ghost consigns him to Satan : ** Go, traitor, go ; despair and die 1 ** 
{The king dies,) Hamlet complains piteously of ^ing tlie only one left, ^ 
after he himsdf had been the cause of the d^th of four persons.* What 
was in store for him f The ghost : ** Thou, shaU xjvk 1 ” (Curtain ftlK) 
This dinoummi won the praise of TheophUe OautUr, as being grand 
and poetic. The action begins and concludes logically, and the' pmoish* 
ment allotted is tuhlime/* He allows, however, that perhaps^ on the 
whole, Shakesper^s is not less grand or less phOo^phic. 

VOL. II. A 
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was to have given Shakespere hospitality at his theatre. 
The b*dy of the piece was the work of Paul Meorioe, 
but the great master, t. e. Dumas, had “ boulevers^ 
some of the situations, touched many of the passages, 
and furnished the conclusion. His name drew 
crowds to the place. The railway company an- 
nounced that the traffic liad increased by nearly a 
thousand persons during the time that he was there. 
Amazing Dumas ! But his account of the influence of 
his stay on this place is too good not to be given here. 
“ "Wherever I go, and how it is I really cannot say, but 
the fact is so, I bring with me an atmosphere of life 
and movement which has become proverbial. During 
my three years’ residence the natives — ^those respectable 
subjects of the ‘ Sleeping Beauty in the Wood ’ — came 
at last not to know themselves. I had inspired 
the town with a sort of fever, with which people 
were taken, very much like the effect of 1:110 bite of 
the Neapolitan spider. The place was raised from the 
dead: they rode, went to the theatre, let off fire- 
works on my terrace, brought expressly from Paris.” 
Versailles, he said, grew perfectly dull, and the King at 
last sent for Montalivet, and asked him what he should 
do to make Versailles as gay as St. Qermain. In spite 
of waterworks and galas, people would not come. Mou' 
talhret suggested that Dumas ^ould be brought to 
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VersailleB. “ The king turned his back on him, and 
would not speak to him for a’ month.” 

* Dumas makes him say to the King, Dumas has fifteen days’ im< 
prisonment to work out for refusing to seWe as a National Quard. Let 
him do ,80 at Versailles.” This is an amusing instance of his untruthful 
swaggering.” By the Gazette dee Tribuneam, it appears that he received 
this sentence on Jan. 5, 1837. He did not ‘‘resuscitate” St Gtermains 
iintil 1845, or eight years later. He was perpetually^ being sentenced to 
tenns of imprisonment for neglecting his duty ; and in a preface which 
he famished to a work on “ Les armes et le duel,” by a Paris fencing- , 
master, he relates his troubles after ius own amusing fashion. 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 

FKESn “ SUPEBCHEBIES.” 

1844—1846. 

When Dumas was driven to extremity by a sort 
of “ strike ” on the part of his workmen, especially on 
the part of Maquet, the foreman, he was compelled to 
admit them to an equal share of the credit, and to the 
honour of appearing on the title-page. This is im- 
portant m France, as we have seen in the case of plays, 
where authors are*duly registered, so that thj share of 
the receipts may be paid to the proper parties. But 
this is a little inconsistent with the claiSi of the 
assistant to have written the whole of Monte Christo. 
When Maquet grew thus troublesome, Dumas had 
to make acknowledgments of the assistance he had 
received. It was stated that Fiorentino wrote the 
first portion, Maquet the second, and at the same 
time that the various episodes are taken finm a book 
called the “ Police Devoil^ ” by Peuchet.* 

* It is Bald that the idea of the ^nee in eix monthly yolumes was 
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Dumas himself long after gave his own account of 
the origin of the famous romance. He had been read- 
ing, he says, this book of Peuchet’s, and had noticed 
a history entitled “A Diamond and Vengeance,” — a 
thing that was simply “ idiotic,” he says, and which 
no one could wade through. Still there was “ a pearl 
at the bottom of this oyster.” He thought it would 
do excellently* as a subject for a new book, called 
“ Impressions de Voyage in Paris.” “ I spoke about 
it to IVIaquet, with whom I had already worked.” 
Maquet suggested the notion of the Chfiteau d’lf; 
and indeed it seems ludicrous that such a masterpiece 
of dramatic fiction could have come from the infcrio 
pen of Fiorentino, to be hereafter worked up by Dumas. 
They dined together, and laid out the plan of the first 
five volumes. “ Maquet fancied,” i^ys Dumas, “ that 
he was only doing me a friendly service .... We 
liad already worked together. I consider that he did 
what was a genuine work of collaboration.” * 

As a specimen of the personal fashion in which 
these disputes are conducted in France, it is worth 
while turning for a few moments to the style 

suggested by the example of Richardson. But Alexander’s acquaint- 
ance with English, or admiration for English models (saving always 
Shakespere merci !) was not sufficient to account for such imitation. 
It, in truth, grew ont of interest in the Feuilleton. 

* "Causeries." 
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, of Be, ‘Mirecourt’s extraordinaiy pamphlets. Indeed, 
in all the many attacks on Dmnas those of De 
^on^nie, Janin, De Cassagnac, Do Mirecourt, and 
Qaerard, it is hard to decide \rhich is tlic most remark- 
able for bitter irony and sarcastic power. Here, for 
instance, is a sketch of Dumas by De Mirecourt (alias 
Jacquot). 

‘‘*rhe appearance of M. Dumas is pretty familiar : the 
figure of a drum-major, the^^limbs of a Hercules in all 
their conceivable extension, prominent lips, African 
nose, curled head, and bronzed face. Scrape his hide 
and we find the savage underneath. Ho exhibits the 
marquis and the negro at once, but the marquis 
scarcely goes below the skin. The marquis plays 
his part in’ public; but in private life he betrays 
the negro. He flings his gold out of the window, flies 
from one love to the other : blonde or brunette, it’s all 
One. There we have the marquis. The sex, though 
it may be dazzled by an ancestral name and a lavish 
prodigality, is obliged to have recourse to a smelling 
bottle to neutralize a certain, doubtful perfume. The)'e 
we‘have the negro. Does he travel? He swears at 
the postillions and pays the guides lavishly. When he 
arrives at an inn, he stoutly damns the host, turning 
everything topsyturvy. Marquis again. When he 
gets home, he drags off his clothes and goes to his 
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work in the picturesque dishabille of our first parents. 
He flings himself on the hearth like a Newfoundland 
dog; he breakfasts, snatching firom the coals toasted^ 
potatoes, which he devours witliout peeling. Negro ! 
He loves to frequent palaces and prostrate himself 
before kings — Marquis ! Like the chief of an Indian 

tribe, to whom travellers present beads, M. Dumas loves 

* 

everything that glitters. He has ribbons of jail kinds, 
decorations of every country. Toys and joujoux tarn 
his brain. Negro all over ! In fact, he is a most 
original and fantastic personage. . . He is a boaster and. 
swaggerer : at one time proud as Satan, at another as 
familiar as a city grocer ; to-day blustering, to-morrow 
a coward. Caprice is his law, and the first impulse 
sways him.” 

This savage and over-coloured picture conveys a not 
unfaithful, though exaggerated, idea of the man -aS he 
appeared to his. literary brethren in Paris; nor did he; 
ever relax in the arts which excited their laughter. 
Who could help smiling at the following 1 — 

It was about this time that a grand plan for a 
collected edition of all his works was issued. This 
delightful composition, which came forth in the name 
of the publishers, but was in tfuth his own 'tgrork,' set 
out by. declanng that the age was so feverish and 
flurried, so uncertain and volatile, that the .coinmxiQ^y 
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would really be obliged to the man wlio would say to 
it, “ Be ever so hlns6 and changeable, be as capricious 
as you please, here is one who will follow you through 
every turning, juid supply you with something that 
will suit your every mood. With any one else the 
theatre miglit fairly bo considered a complete and 
entire existence, but with him it is only the proludey* 
“ Popular as his works have been, from his name and 
general ro})utation, they are to become far more so 
now, from the new shape in whicli they are about to 
appear, and the low price for which they can be ]»ro- 
cured. Now tJic poorest cabin can have its little 
shelf for those great works, while the lordly castle can 
get ready its great library to I’oceivc the collection. For 
Dumas is young, in surprisingly good health, and his 
wit, which pours forth unceasingly, is certain each year 
to jhake an addition of forty volumes to the store (I). 
Even those icho do not like him admire him : but, in 
truth, all the world loves himy This singular invita- 
tion was issued in the year 1846. Grotesque as it is, 
it shines by contrast with another of the same kind, 
issued seventeen years later, when he sent a circular 

* This uninistakeably betraj's the authorship. lu his letter to Louis- 
Philippe he had said, “Sire, with me the literary man has only hceii 
the prelude of the political man.” Wliat amuses foreigners ttIio look on 
at French liteitiry life is the tolerance, and even helplessness, with 
which the French public accepts transparent hlayuey like what has 
been recited. 
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to each of the 48,000 municipalities of France, inviting, 
them to take a set of his works for the good of the 
people, the whole making a complete library of three 
hundred volumes, and offering to furnish them for cash 
at ninepence a volume ! 

Tlie year after the production of “ Monte Christo ” 
Ills enterprise developed itself enormously. The im- 
Inense extravagance of his “ Castle ” had tO be de- 
frayed, and .ill no less than four different journals four 
stories were “ running ” under his name. During the 
yeat 1845-G no less than sixty volumes were issued 
or written, as ho coniiilaceiitly styled it, by him. His 
enemy, Jacquot, made an elaborate calculation to show 
tliat this was a sheer impossibility on the parlr of any 
author, assuming even that the story was “raced off” 
— “ in sporting style ” — without stoiipago for thought 
or deliberation. “ Suppose,” he said, “.that the writer 
sleeps little, snatches his meals, and that the insiiira- 
tion is always present — things impossible in the ordi- 
nary coureo of things — the most prolific writer could 
at best produce but fifteen volumes a year. Not a 
moment is to be allowed for alterations or corrections 
of the proofs. The most' expert copyist could not 
write more than 3,900 letters an hour, or 46,800 
letters, which makes about sixty of the ordinary pages 

a novel, in t|je day. This would give five volumes 
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,a moutli, and sixty in tlie year, but on the terms that 
he did not stop for an hour, or lose a second. You, 
therefore,” ironically goes on this bitter foe, “from 
the Ist of January to the 31st of December, work 
regularly twelve hours a day, sleep little, snatch your 
meals, never give a moment to pleasure, scarcely 
travel, are never found abroad — where, then,” he asks, 
“ is time to be found for M. Dumas’s well-known 
numerous avocations ? ” * 

* We saw," writes Mr. Forster, when describing his visit to Paris 
of a year later, at the Palais Koyal the usual new ycaPs piece, in 
which Alexandre Dumas was shown in his study beside a pile of fjiiarto 
volumes five feet higli,"— Xt/i? oflHcUns^ vol. ii., 303. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EXPEDITION T() AFRICA. 

1840. 

AVe how approacli what is, indeed, the oddest epi- 
sode in the life of this singular being, and which 
was probably, of all passages in his life, the one to 
which he looked back with the greatest pride and 
complacency. 

The year 1840 was, perhaps, the most magnifi- 
cent in his existence. “Monte Christo” had made 
his name famous in every corner of the ivorld; his 
stories were being read daily in half-a-dozen news- 
paper’s ; he was deeply engaged for future services ; 
his gorgeous “Castle,” nearly comideted, was the 
wonder of all France ; while his theatre, which 
he boasted would regenerate dramatic art (how 
many regenerators has it had since!), was slowly 
rising from the ground. A sort of Eastern magnifi- 
cence was associated with his name. He was no 
longer the mere clever popular dramatist and novelist, 
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))ut a personage of power and interest, with a myste- 
rious influence, something like that of his own “ Joseph 
Balsamo.” But a further distinction was now in store 
for him. The unlucky ' “ Spanish Man'iage,” then 
considered a triumph of diplomacy, had been arranged, 
and the young Duke of llontpcnsier was setting out 
for Madrid. As we have seen, he had taken a fancy 
to our Alexander, who, with a dogged perseverance, 
was determined to hold fast hy senm member of the 
Orleans family. “ lie bad shown me many kind- 
nesses,” said Dumas before the Court, “and wished to 
Iiavo me at bis marriage. On an occasion so solemn, 
both for him and for France, he desired to sec me at 
]\radrid, as his brotlicr had done at Versailles. ‘ You 
and Hugo,’ he saitl, ‘ should be ju’esent at a great 
national feast like this.’ ” 

One morning the home minister asked him to 
come Jind breakfast with him. This was Salvandyj a 
traveller and academician, but, as will be seen, with- 
out much tact. He proposed to Dumas that, after he 
liad attended the marriage at Madrid, he should 
undertake “ a mission ” — a word that Frenchmen love 
— to Africa. Tlie ivords used by the minister, when 
.addressed to such a tattler, and even boaster, were 
of the most indiscreet kind. “ Algeria ” was “ the 
finest country, utterly unknown to our deputies, who 
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talked about it without ever having seen it, and w7to 
really required to be enlightened on this great ques- 
tion. To have the country understood by France, it 
must be visited by a man who understands the people, 
like you.” These were the very words of Salvandy.* 
He gave him a credit of 400Z. for expenses. This 
was often discredited when Alexander boasted of it, 
but it was admitted by the Minister himself. The 
same personage further declared that he had done so 
from the wish that Algiers should be, as it were, 
popularised, or what would be vulgarly styled “ done,” 
by a clever writer. He further made the surjirising 
statement that on other occasions Dumas had been 
eutmsted with “ missions ” of the same kiiulf 

Alexander determined to do the thing in state. He 
took with him three or four friends, among whom was 
his faithful henchman, Maquet, who was, no doubt, to 
write the Travels that were to appear under the great 
man's name; Boulanger; Giraud; and his son Alexander, 
who was uow about two-and-twenty. Before leaving, 

* When givinf' explanations on tliis matter in the Chamber, he was 
not able to deny having used this language. 

t This explains his own statement in the ** Corricolo.” When arrested 
at Naples, a few years before, he was able to show u letter from the 
Minister of Public Instruction charging me with a literary mission in 
Italy, to And out what progress education had made in that country.’’ 
Guizot’s letter of recommendation, which he <|uotes elsewhere, is couched 
in the strongest terms of imterest and protection. 
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he sold: 20002.' worth of railway stock, at a loss. In 
addition to the ministerial allowance he spent over a 
thousand pounds of liis own, trying, he said, to main- 
tain the glory of France.* 

He declares, on another occasion, that he went*in the 
capacity of “ Historiographer ” to the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, or with the view of presenting a fitting pic- 
ture of the fStes to the people of -France. E^it this 
function he does not appear to have fulfilled. He was 
in the middle of an exciting feuilleton, the well-known 
Joseph Balsamo, whicli readers of the Presse were 
devouring ; but this was a minor consideration. 

Tliey arrived at Madrid in the month of October, 
1846, Alexander having three huge trunks bursting, 
he tells us, with new clothes, with six chests con- 
taining guns and pistols, which the. Custom-house 
passed in the most ' complimentary manner. He at- 
tended all the fbtes, and signed the marriage-contract. 
“ I went,” he told a crowded court the year after, 
“ so completely in the capacity of a guest, that I was 
the only Frenchman who assisted at this ’private mar- 
liage. Then I received the grand cordon of Charles HI. , 

* Quizot, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, also sent for him, and 
after being closeted with him for two hours, gave him a passport couched 
in particularly strong terms, and in which Dumas is described as ** tra- 
velling on a mission from the Minister of Public Instruction*^’ It will 
be. necessary to bear the facts in mind, as there was later a rather dbabby 
attempt at repudiating the responsibility of the transaction. 
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wliicli was not given to me as a lit(?rary man, but to 
me — ” here the speaker slapped his chest — “ to me, 
Alexander Dumas Davy, Marquis de la Pailleteiie, the 
friend of the Duke of Montpensier ! ” • 

By the middle of November ho was at Cadiz, looking 
for the steamer which the minister had promised 
should take him’to Oran, and found the VSloce, a war- 
steamef of 220 horse-power, which plied as a 
despatch-boat between Oran and Tangiers. The com- 
mander presented him with a complimentary letter 
from Marshal Bugeaud’s secretary, apologising for the 
delay, explaining that they had given orders that the 
vessel should stop at Cadiz, find out M. Dumas, and 
send up the country to look for him. They, too, had 
received a letter from the minister, and the ivriter hoped 
that M. Dumas would come with all speed to Algiers, 
where they would treat him with honour. 

Alexander was enchanted ; indeed his head seems 
to have been quite overset. He assumed that ship, 
and everything in it, was to be his ; and the way ho 
expresses himself again recalls Boswell, to whom ho 
had a strong likeness. He tells with delight how the 
captain welcomed him at the gangway, %nd how he 


* No wonder, as the report says, that there were here * ** diyerse senso^ 
tiona.” The scene defied description. Judges, counsel, all did &Ot 80 

much laugh as have a silent and exquisite sense of enjoyment 
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“ was received to the sound of the boatswain’s whistle.” 
He describes his stai^e cabins, with their gilding still 
fresh, for this boat had not long before been fitted up 
for a journey of the royal family, and how he was rowed 
ashore in state in the ship’s gig. He was enchanted 
with everything he saw ; and tlie account of his travels 
has a gaiety and a charm that is certainly his own. 
At Gibraltar he was welcomed by Sir Robert Wilson, 

“ a charming old man,” who made him a present of 
some Moorish pottery, which Dumas had admired. 

The voyage was delightful ; they went ashore and 
shot and hunted ; visited bazaars, where Alexander 
loaded himself with costly ornaments and furniture 
for his new palace, and drojiped anchor at Tetuan. 
There the captain for the first time spoke to him of 
the fate of a number of French officers and soldiers' 
who had fallen into the hands of Abd-el-Kader. 
Negotiations, it seems, had been going on for the 
ransom of the prisoners, who were to be released at 
Mellilft ; but the whole was uncertain, from the 
savage temper of the Arabs. Here was an adven- 
ture suited to the eager temper of the present com- 
mander of the V&loce. He was eager that “his 

* Oumaa’s works diovld be read in the bright open page of the 
clianning little Brussels edition, a pirated one, we believe. Tbe cheap 
li^vy edition, with tbe type crowded up, is intolerable to look at. The 
broad spaces and scattered lines are really in harmony with his style. 
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vessel” should appear before the port, which was 
reasonably objected to, as the si^ht of a vessel would 
only frighten the Arabs. 

When Dumas was giving evidence, or rather making 
his immortal speech at the trial before alluded to, he 
spoke of this matter. “ These gentlemen,” ho said, 
“ Messrs, de Girardin and Vdron, wish to know what 1 
was doing out there. I will tell them. I knew that 
by a prompt intervention the prisoners could be released. 
I saved twelve of my countrymen from execution. 
It was I toho charged myself with the duty of rescuing 
Colonel Gourhy de Gogniard. It was I who under- 
took the task of looking for the prisoners in the interior 
to save them.” Surely a brilliant and gallant ex- 
ploit, for which his countrymen ought to have been 
grateful. But there was not a word of truth in the 
whole. Bather he was under a delusion, which was 
harmless in one of his temperament, and firmly believed 
that he had done the work. The prisoners were to be 
received on board the Vcloce ; the Veloce 'ftras under 
his direction, he and his friends were excited over the 
matter, wept, and were ovegoyed, and the great Alex- 
ander came to frincy that he had carried out the whole. 
“ It was /,” he says in his next sentence, “ who had 
under my orders the vessel that was to bring them 
away. This vessel I took to Melilla, and brought the 

TOL. IX. 1C 
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prisoners to Djemal: ’Azaouat, where three thousand 
persons gave me a dinner. If you claim 2,000?. from 
me for being in Africa, I saved twelve of my country- 
men, which I fancy is well worth the money.” This, 
delivered with emotion, produced “ movement ” in the 
court. Never was there such an instance of the- 
atrical delusion : yet he was as genuine, as Don 
Quixote. Even the banquet was another delusion ; it 
was given to the prisoners by Colonel Macmahon, the 
present Marshal, though Dumas and his friends were 
invited. Tlie most extraordinary feature of the whole 
is that his own pleasant account of his voyage, “ Le 
Veloce,” gives a rational and most interesting account of 
the aifair without claiming for him the least credit in the 
matter.* Tremendously excited, he had sailed, with 
the good news, for Algiers, but on arriving there found, 
to his disappointment, that Mar^al Bugeaud was 
absent, and would not return for a fortnight. He 
resolved to make a voyage to Tonis, “ and on this 1 
presented the letter, which placed the Veloce at my dis- 

* “ Oe fut Bur cette base qu’eut lieu^ le traits ” (arranged long before 
Duiu^’b airiyal) “ et qui amem la deliverance dee prisonniere, deliverance 
a qm venions d'assister, &c.” Again, ^CabasBe, one of the party 
vrho bad written an account of the matter, assured Jacquot that Dumas 
had nothing to do with the matter. As regards the banquet, lie,” i. e. 
the ptisoneis, ^^avaient reqm auz acclamations generales, et le soir, 
nn grand banq^t leur devait Stra oftert" ffe further on adds that 
he and the* prisoners wei6 the guests hpii(wi.httt stiH the enter- 
tainment yras 'offered’ to the pxisoisgrs. 
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position, to Admiral de Rigodie.” He steamed away, 
had a delightful three weeks’ excursion, saw Carthage, 
Tunis, and met with adventures, which all who list 
will find described in “ Le Veloce,” duly published on 
his return to Paris. 

But though many were amused and pleased with 
the account, some sober persons began to look more 
closely into the matter. Hero was a steamer of the 
nav)’-, executing regular “service,” which is suddenly 
taken from its duty, and by order of the Minister placed 
under the control of M. Dumas, that he may visit 
Tunis and Carthage, and write his agreeable and pro- 
fitable travels afterwards. There was naturally a 
grave scandal ; and on February 10, 1847, a most 
mortifying scene for him took place in the Chamber. 
Castellane, one of the deputies, rose to put a question 
to the Ministry. Was it true that “ a well-known cm- 
iractor for stories ” — (at thia description there was 
much merriment) — “ had been paid in this way with 
a sum charged da the budget for indigent letters, for 
the purpose of making Algiers known to France and 
to the Chamber ? Had he been provided with a vessel 
at the expense of the State ? I say notlung,” continued 
the deputy, “ of the burlesque side of the transactionj but 

^ ^ Mafidamd de Bigodie^^ skyB^Alezander, in lue degant way; will 
' pennit me* to hour speut with her while the com* 

maader ^jieceived his inst^tioiis for the next toyage.** 
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there is a certain deRcacy to be observed as regards the 
navy and its sailors, to say nothing of the vessel having 
been used as a Royal packet.” The Minister of Marine 
could only say that he had written to the Marshal, who 
explained it as a malentmdu. The vessel was em- 
ployed on the regular line between Tangiers and Oran, 
had touched at Cadiz in its regular course, and had 
there taken this person'at. board. The vessel, instead 
of going to Oran as it ought to have done, went to 
Algiers, an order of the Marshal’s, who was absent, 
being misinterpreted. The Commandant at Algiers, 
seeing a vessel arrive, believed that it was charged 
with a special mission, the person on board said so 
to every one he' met — (loud laughter) — so he allowed 
it to go on. The Marshal was exceedingly annoyed, 
and declared that the person on board had not the least 
title to alter its course. The cost was over fifty pounds 
a day for every day that the vessel was away from its 
duty. Salvar^ the rainiste]|;, came in at this moment, 
and wds called to the Tribune. The mission, he said, 
had been sinij^y &r j^lgeria ; nothing had been said 
about Tunis Sp^. But 'he really thought it was 
not consistent with” the dignity of the Chamber to ask 
him to reveal whti,t passed with a mmi of letters. 

But &e whole ds quite plain. It was an ingenious 
and de^htfid piece of fanfarayuade. Atriving m 
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Algiers on the “ bridge of my vfissel of 220 horses,” 
with the news of the release of the prisoners, which 
lie had effected, the officials were bewildered. He had 
his gorgeous dresses, his guns, his mite, and his pass- 
ports, with letters from ministers where his “ mission” 
was spoken of. Nothing was more natural .than that 

r 

thej' should have authorised him to take, this tour to 
Tunis at a charge of nearly a^iousand pounds to the 
country. It was very cleyer and highly characteristic.' 
It seemed to be alwaye his lot, like most saltim- 
banques, to be mortified after’ some more than 
usually dazzling exhibition. When he had, in homely 
phrase, , “ cut a dash,” h© -was certain to be fonnd 
out. Here Avas everybody laughing at the “ single 
Frenchman present at the marriage,”' the commander 
of the Velocc ; Avho was yet spoken of in the most 
contemptuous terms in the Chamber, as “ce monsieur” 
— “this person ’’-^Avho. ,Mras really, . secured from 
rigorous treatment owing, tp his being-,a sort of pri- 
vileged jParpewr, Avhose extravagance^ were , pnly top 
amusing ! “ They talk of thi^ pajtj'^^m, yet it cost 

me double ! A vessel ! Yet did not th^ EngUsh, when 

* Even the letter from the Marshal’s secretary pt deputy, ^inviting 
him,' is without a signature. But it distinctly'^ t<dis him ^\go Icoxa 
Cadiz to Oran, in the regular coi^ of ihe Vessel ; and^at Chim he 
was to take another line of packets and goiim to idgieii^; ^ M i^ys 

that the officials at Algiers accepted the letter aaauihmt^ w 
Tmii! ■ ' ■’ " 
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Sir Walter Scott was ill, give him a man-of-war?” 
After this absurdity he makes a bitter remark on his 
countrymen, which has more justice. “We are all 
like this in Frjtnce; every reward, every honour 
irritates and wounds us, when we ourselves are not 
the object of that reward or honour.” But he was so 
wounded that he sent a challenge, by the faithful 
Maquet, to Malleville, oke of the deputies, who had 
attacked him. -This step was to bring another morti- 
fication ; for intending to fortify his demand for satis- 
faction by support from the well known Viennet, who 
was president of the Society of Men of Letters, the latter 
declined, on the ground that Dumas had repudiated 
the title of “ man of letters ” in open court, on the 
memorable day wlien he slapped his breast and said, 
with fervour, “ that he had received his order not as a 
writer but as Alexander Duma8,Marquis de la Pailleterie, 
inend of the Duke of Montpensier.” This unfortunate 
speech rose in judgment against him ; the Academician’s 
answer went about, and this, like so many other 
attempts of Alexander to vindicate his honour, ended 
in laughter an(^ mortification. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AT LAW. 

1847. 

He had no sooner returned than he found that a 
serious action at law was waiting for him. This 
process is still looked back to with amusement, and is 
one of the most curious, entcilaining trials on record. 
Beside Alexander’s share in this business an opera 
bouffe would have seemed insipid.* The case is 
indeed unique ; and he was naturally not at all indis- 
posed to enjoy the publicity of such an affair. No less 
than seven newspapers were plaintiffs kt the action : 
Le Slide, Le Commerce, La Paine, Le Soldi, L' Esprit 
PuhHc, and the "greater “guns” Le Constitutionnel and 
La Presse, directed by Emile de Girardin apd Dr. 
Veron, who were the real plaintiffs. That seven 
newspafers should be m need of his services, and 

* It is impossible Uf read the report of the trial, the gravity and 
regulated enjoyment with which the great act<ff waa listcA^. to by 
both court and audience, without catching BonMrOMUiji^ ^joyip^t of tiie 
situation. 
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b6 aggrieved at his failing to render them, was only- 
a •flattering compliment, and more than balanced the 
inconveniei^es of the suit. 

The coHjt was oramnied to suffocation; but on the first 
day the great Alexander himself did not condescend to 
be present. The whole proceedings were conducted 
with a pleasant hilarity, and the counsel of the plaintiffs 
stated the case with a good deal of wit. It appeared 
that in Marcfi, 1845, he had bound himself by treaty 
to V5ron and do Girardiii to supply their newsiiapers 
exclusively, saving only the completion of some engage- 
ments to other newspapers. During five years he was 
to furnish nine volumes to each newsi)ai)er, which 
made a total of nhiety volumes for the five years. 
Each volume was to consist of 6000 lines, and for each 
he was to receive ab 9 ut '£140,* equal to £2520 a 
year, or nearly £13,000 in all. ' Thesg were handsome 
terms fojr,«ne who was supposed <to .j^e doing the work 
by contract. X list of Jiis debts to pther journals 
were includfed in the treaty to guard against mistakes, 
and the ^eat storyteller was secured* as tightly as 
legal treaty could dp it. All went well until October 
in the same year, when (scarcely to their surprise) 
the .other Jjarties to thtT contract saw that various 
newspapers were announcing a number of new works 
from the pen of M. Alexandre Dumas. This was 
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eminontly characteristic; he wanted cash, and could 
not wait “ five years ” for the slow process o| earning 
it. *Le Soldi announced “ Le BA,tard de Maul4on : ” 
while “ Andrea del Sarto,” “ Ainazone,” “ Le’ Guerre 
des Femmes,” “ Fabieu,” were the titles that greeted 
the deceived editors from the handsome and artistic 
placards in which French publications of importance 
are proclaimed. Dumas, when called on J;o interfere, 
protested that he was innocent ; why, “ Amazone ” was 
an old story that he had sold to Hetzel,. the Brussels 
publisher, who had resold it to the Siede. How could 
Ae help that? 

But the droll part was to come. He entered into 
ingenious special pleadings nnd’ discussions as to the- 
other works furnished' to the newspapers ; and the 
result was that Ihe^twd editors* found bot merely -that 
he was supplying cifcrybody of every degree, in defiance 
of his agreement, b^t that Were actually thfc only 
persons liowmilij not supply. After mauy^o«/ya/’/ers, 
and they were excessively indulgent to him, he offered 
Vtiron to give him “La Dame do Montsoreau,"** a long 
serial. But this , used to arrive in scraps, now from 
the isle of Monte Christo, now from St. Germain, at 
the wildest hours and seasCnS, generally as they were' 
going to press, so that he threw the office, as the 
advocate said, into a state of “ continual perturbation.” 
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Four volumes ought to have been delivered in MS. 
on the of July, 1845, but nothing had been sent 
in, and by September only one was completed. AVhen 
summoned by a formal notification of the court to com- 
plete his contract, he set to work to slaughter all his 
• characters wholesale, and brought the story to an 
abrupt conclusion. The arrears of 1845 he never 
attempted to clear off, and for 1846 he supplied 
nothing, while he had, of course, received most of the 
money in advance ! 

His treatment of the Pms-se was ludicrous. Ho 
had begun the clever tele of “Joseph Balsamo,” and 
was making it, what it remains now, a story of power- 
ful interest, when the tempting jiroposal of the Spanish 
journey was made. The readers Iiad ended a chapter 
with the sentence : “»After this there was little left 
for the young man except to die. He closed his eyes 
and sank upon the ground,” — and there, as the advo- 
cate said pleasantly, was he left ,j(br six mouths, no 
one knowing what was to come next ; while M. Dumas 
Avas shooting lions and tigers, exhibiting himself to the 
natives, and displaying the order of Nitchan on his 
chest, where there was still a little room left for it. 
"What did he care if his unfortunate countrymen at 
home were afflicted with a double famine — a dearth of 
corn and of his romances ! 
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Such was the indictment. When the court met 
again, it was known that Alexander intended stat- 
ing his own case, and the crush was overpowering. 
He spoke with fluency and vehemence, received every 
indulgence (or “ rope enough,” as it might be called), 
and furnished some hours of delightful entertainment. 
The char-ni lay in the fact of his being so thoroughly 
genuine — in there being no affectation in his exhibition 
of vanity- He began by saying that here was no en- 
counter of man to man, but a “ duel of honour against 
honour.” He sai<l, with scorn, that he regretted much 
to sec there a Veron or a de GiraMin; he was 
obliged to Jire his imtol in the air. His defence wjis 
sophistical, and scarcely intclligil)le ; indeed, by what 
was said in reply, would seem to have been full of 
untrue statements. He described in a dramatic style all 
his communications Ayith Vdron. “Jly dear Dumas, 
we want something bright and sparkling, to bo sup- 
plied in eight days/’ “ O, that gives us j)letUy of 
time, I answered.” A volume of his writing, he ex- 
plained to the court, consisted of- 135 folios, and 0000 
lines. He brought this exact number of pages to Vdron, 
numbered them from 1 to 135, to show his “ loyalty,” 
and gravely engaged that they should be filled with 
“copy” within the time. Indeed, it is amusing to 
see him dealing with “ lines,” his favourite measure, as 
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though it were so many yards or ounces. Much 
amusement was caused as the great exploiteur ex- 
plained that “Yes” and “No,” “Damnation!” and 
such words were each to liave a line for itself, and be 
paid for accordingly. The whole “ contract ” was for 
30,000 lines. This sounded like a trade transaction, and 
justified Jaoquot’s phrase, “ Mercantilisme littCraire” 
The swarthy novelist proceeded with his animated and 
rambling speech, mov amusing, now stupefying his 
audience. “ Gentlemen, it was in this way that 1 went 
to Spain, ,&e.,” exj)laining his sudden dcparttiro and 
failure to keep his (‘ngageunents in tliis airy fashion : — 
“ I had written some 1 5,800 lines ” — we should note 
this minute accuracy, — “ or eight volumes, in eighteen 
months, and 1 was tired. You must know that I 
terife vij/ him/iS iiii/srl/; ” which I'ecalls “ Bergeret Ini- 
viemc” of the (Commune, — “ but, I have a very intelli- 
gent and devoted collaborateur. Still I do a vast 
deal of work. No one knows this better than ]\I. de 
Girardin, for he was with me on the very morning of 
ray departiu'e, and had JIdfle. Brohan icitli him in his 
carriage." Here murmurs broke out among the audi- 
ence. ■ “ I say this in all honour, gentlemen,” resumed 
the novelist gravely ; “ in honour. For we all know 
that an actress may pass two or three hours in a coupe 
with M.de Girardin, or with jany-one else.” This strange. 
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ametide was passed over. He went on to say that lie 
was ill, and read a letter from Pasqnier, the Duke of 
Montpensier’s physician, who was “ above suspicion,” 
as well as another from his ordinary doctor, who said 
that he had received one from Dumas, in which he com- 
plained of his “ bowels, asking me to go and see you, 
to tell you, what 1 have told you twenty times’ that 
you are doing the work of a dray-horse.” He t]ion re- 
counted his travels, which have been recounted before, 
explaining how he had been honoured and decorated. 
“ I went to Tunis, whose prince, though a native, is 
not a savage. He was away in France, but in his 
absence I received a brilliant and lios])i(able reception 
from his brother, who ivelcomed me as if I lous an 
envoy ” — which lie was no doubt led to believe Dumas 
was, — “and fixed on my breast the decoration of the 
Nitchan. I collected the most precious documents, 
which in four days I shall phu;e in the oftice of the 
court,' in the shape of a volume written in my 
own hand.”* It was here, too, that he made 
the declaration we have already quoted as to tho 
Spanish order conferred, not only as a literaiy dis- 
tinction, but on “ me, Alexander Dumas, Marqpis de 
la Pailleterie — the friend of the Duke of Mont- 

* This was no doubt the lively trifle entitled “ Le Vcloce,” but which 
had not, of course, the least value as an ofiicial document. 
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pensier,” and which produced divers “ sensations ” in 

court. 

It was delightful to hear him dealing with figures 
and “lines,” boasting grandly of his deep engage- 
ments. “I was pledged for 0,000 lines to Cadot, 
4,800 to Bethune, COjOOO to the S^cle, 24,000 to La 
Commerce." “ The Academicians are forty. Let them 
promise to supply you with forty volumes in a year. 
They will break down. I have done what man has. 
never done or never will do.” It w'as amusing to hear ' 
him translating everything into trade figures, speaking 
of a certain amount as equal to “ half a great trage- 
dienne." But ho excited “ signs of astonishment ” in 
court when he declared bluntly, “ that though he was 
in advance of the Presse, he owed them not money but 
goods." As to the works which he had supplied to 
other journals, there was “ Fabien,”apoor thing, which 
in fact, so tormented him with its faults and imperfec- 
tions, that one day he took it deliberately, flung it 
on the fire, and burnt it. Unfortunately, the counsel 
on the other side was able to “ rectify” this statement 
in a very serious way, by stating that the work 
was pot M. Dumas’s, but his clever son’s ; and that 
it might have been burnt, but had risen from 
its ashes again, and, strange to say, had been pub- 
lished in four volumes only a short time before. It 
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certainly did not bear the name of “ Fabien,’ but that 
of “ Aventures de Quatre Femmes et d’un Perroriuet.” 
This “ rectification ” the great man did not impugn. 
More pleasant was it to hear him explaming gloriously 
the grandeur of his system for supplying the news- 
papers with copy from St. Germain. “ I had three horses 
always ready, three men, and often a special train.” 

After three days of this delightful entertaipment, the 
court came to give judgment. It decreed that witliin 
one month he must resume his interrupted feuilleton and 
“ Joseph Balsamo," and for every day’s delay he must 
pay a penalty of four pounds. Should the penalties 
reach twelve pounds, he was to be sent to prison for a 
year, and for every successive failure wae to be dealt 
with in similar fashion. He was also to pay to each 
of the newspapers a fine of 120?. This was scarcely 
as severe a sentence as might have been expected, but 
the court could not lean heavily on so entertaining a 
defendant. 

Vdron, a man of extraordinary sagacity in “affaires,” 
always treated him with good-humoured contempt. 
Dumas says that he had a great deal of “ esprit,” a 
fact, adds Dumas with esprit himself, that could never 
have been denied, had Ydron not the ill luck to have 
been a millionaire. “ We were never intimate, Vdron 
and 1,” says our author, 6ix years after the law-suit, 
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“ and I believe he never. iJiougkt much of my IxHenta. 
When he was director of the du. Paris, he never 

asked me for a single, article.” .Alexander then touches 
lightly on the law-suit. “ After the decision' they put 
an end to the treaty in a friendly way, when I was 
bound to furnish him with twenty volumes, and owed 
him 6,000 francs. It was settled that I should give 
him 12,000 lines for this debt. But he soOn after dis- 
posed of the newspaper. For the first journal he 
founds, Vhon has the riyht of dravnng on me for ticelve 
thousand lines at ticclve days* sight ; on the thirteenth 
his drafo will be honoured!” This was in the key 
of his speech to the court ; but it is quite evident that 
he was moro»mortific(l at Vdron’s indifference as to the 
balance that was waiting for him in the bank, than if 
he had acted the pai’t of a harsh creditor.* Not to 
have found substantial recognition in the many volumes 
of the amusing “ Bourgeois de Paris amounted to a 
slight.! 

* “ BuV* he goes on, ** people will say, if V^ron has wit, who writes 
his articles, who wrote his memoirs ? Another i^ould say, He never 
Wrote them at all-*-it was Malitoume. But it is enough for me to see 
his name attaclied. Stifl people scream out at me and laugh at me if 1 
say that he has wit; Tl|ey re^t, you say so .because you owe him 
twdve thousand linesv” . There is a gre(giA,deal of malice under .all 
this. ■ ■■ 

t No man was evief more law ; and,* it must 

be said, he was almost* always tiieitt ^aohie f^ure of C^pr^^t 

in his engagements. iShua, hr t8S5;1ie' a #sm of 260/. from a 

Madame Poisson, on condition of deUve^tig two fiye^aet dtamais— one 
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vitlun a few weeks, the oihe]: within six* months— under fines for the 
"^dela^r. A manager hod engisi^ to produce them within sixty-five days 
after their being placed in his hand& The fiirst piece was sent in due 
time by Dumas, and given to the manager ; tho second was not Dumas, 
then on his travels, wrote home that after, being nearly lost in a 
storm, and aiTested by the soldiers of the Pope, he hoped to be in Paris 
within a short time. The propiietora of the pieces brought an action 
against the manager, demanding 600^ damages. He transferred the 
. blame to Dumas, who had promised to alter the conclusion of the^first 
piece. In both instances Dumas was evidently the cause of the failuie ; 
but the conclusion of the case is not reported, so it was protmbly settled. 
In the folh)wing year he sold four of his plays — Henri III.” and 
Christine,” “Darlington” and "Tower of Nesle,” to Barba, the 
bookseller, only reserving a right of including two pieces in a col- 
lected edition of his works. He inserted all four, and had to pay 
120/. damages. In 1838, he had failed to place his “ Captain Paul,” 
and after many failures, disposed of it to an obscure theatre called the 
Pantheon. Great expense had been gone to, when suddenly, on tlie 
Saturday previous to the performance, another house, called the Bohino, 
announced the some play. No redress could he obtained. 


TOL. n. 
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CHAPTER XL 
thSatbe historique. 

1847. 

Though the Tli6utre Fran^ais was so constant, and 
his plays were in demand, it seemed as though he was 
losing his hold upon the stage. This failure he now 
attributed to cabals and prejudice of persons behind 
the scenes, who were determined not to give him a 
fair chance. The disloyal proceedings of which he 
accused the artistes of the Th^&tre Frangais, might' 
seem to have fairly closed the doors of that establish- 
ment to him for ever. When, therefore, the dazzling 
successes of his great romances in 1845-6 had raised 
him to the rank of a potentate, always Eastern in 
the magnificence of his ideas, it was natural that the 
idea of a noble theatre secured from the interference 
of intrigues and enemies, where Ms genius and ideas 
should enjoy full play to regenerate the community, 
^ould have been one of the gorgeous visions that 
floated before his eyes. 
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The Duke of Orleans, his second royal protector, 
-was now lost to him, and Fortune seemed slow in sup- 
plying his plcice. One evening, however, on the first 
representation of his “ Mousquetaires ” at the Ambigu 
Comique (October 27th, 1845), our author was seated 
in a box exactly opposite another in which was his 
Royal 'Highness the Duke of Montpensicr. “ I am 
very dilferent,” he says, “ from my brethren, who, on 
such occasions, keep skulking about the passages and 
the places behind the scenes; whereas I confront either 
applause or hissing with such an unruffled calm that I 
have often received a spectator in my box who left me 
without suspecting he had been with the actual author 
of the piece.” * 

He had never exchanged a word with the Duke, 
but he amused himself with watching the various 
emotions ■ that passed over the royal countenance. 
That face called up all the old benevolence shown to 
him by the defunct Duke of Orleans, and the emotions 
that this occasioned caused the spectators to smile. 
But as all the world knows, be says, there are a 
strange class of men, who are “ eunwdis in heart'’ 
Of a sudden he saw the Prince turn pale. The 
actor who played Athos, and was to “receive the 
splash of blood on his face that ftickled through 
• “ Imp. de Voy. de Pwi* k Cadiz, *’ p. 1. 
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the scaffold at the execution of Charles L,” had 
daubed his cheek too clumsily. Dumas rushed from 
his box, flew to Dr. ■ Pasquier, who was in atten- 
dance on the Prince, and bade him assure his Highness 
that on the next night all this “ scaffold business ” 
should be cut out. He says the result may be 
imagined, for “ there exists between all clmce natures 
a certain instinctive relation.” The Prince sent for him, 
though Alexander was only “ in a morning-coat and 
black tie.” A week later the young Prince, who was 
no doubt flattered by being chosen patron to so well- 
known a character, received him at Vincennes. He 
was a weak youth, and it was at this time that Dumas 
conceived the idea of carrying out the scheme so long 
in his head, of founding a new theatre on a scale 
of vast magnificence, where his o\vn works were to be 
performed. He quite dazzled the young Prince, 
obtained a promise of a patent to be secured by his 
-influence, and was allowed to name it “The Mont- 
pensier Theatre.” He then cleverly transferred his 
patent to Hostein — ^it was said for 4,000/.* — ^who had 
been at the Ambigu as director. A company was 
formed, and the Hotel Foulon, on the Boulevard du 
Temple, was purchased for 24,000/., levelled, and a 
magnificent theatre raised at a cost of over 30,000/. 

~ Les CJontempondns.’’ 
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Tlje architects Dreux and Sdchan designed it on a new 
principle — making it a long oval, broad instead of 
deep, and laying out all the lines of boxes and 
galleries parallel to the stage, instead of following the 
usual horse-shoe patteni. This system has been found 
not to answer. The decorations were lavish and of 
the most artistic kind ; the plafond was painted with 
allegorical figures, and there was a hemicycle of famous 
poets and actors. He wished the fagadc to convey, 
he says, that it was a European theatre, where not 
only France would reign, but all Euro|5e would come 
like a vassal to do homage with her humble wares. 

But Avlien the shrewd old King came to hear of this 
sirrangement, he sent for his son, and warned liim : 
“ If you wish,” he said, “ indulge yourself in the 
whim of having a theatre ; but recollect the Royal 
Family has not the privilege of being hankrupt.” 
He succeeded in alarming the young man, who, to 
Alexander’s mortification, drew back, and refused to 
allow his name to be given to the theatre. It had, 
therefore, to be changed to that of ” Th^^ltre Histo- 
rique.” Alexander was always destined to be thus 
mortified. 

He had returned from abroad, as we have seen, at 
the close of the year 1846, in time for the ope ning 
of the theatre, and the completion ^of his “ Castle.” 
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On the 21st^ of February, 1847, the th^tre was 
opened, and ten thousand people were collected round 
the doors to see the company go in, gaze at the 
statues of Hamlet and Ophelia, and the painted hemi- 
cycle crowded with poets and dramatists. Theophile 
Gautier, always a friendly critic to Dumas,* was pre- 
sent. Every one was delighted with the effect of the 
interior — the noble oval plafond, the broad balcony, 
— then a novelty — the crimson and gold curtain, “ the 
richest in the world.” At half-past si.x o’clock the 
Duke of Moutpensier arrived with his suite, and the 
play, which was “ La Rcine Margot,” began. It was 
the romance of the name which the faithful Maquet 
had duly cut up into fifteen tableaux. There was 
little more to be done, as the spirited dialogue was 
there ready to hand. This piece unfolded itself slowly 
during 7iine hours, and the last tableau was not set 
until three in the raorning.f The Duke and the 
audience are reported to have sat it all out with con- 
stancy. Thus Alexander was to be always one of 
the “ dazzling wonders ” of his day. 

* It 18 amaaing to watch the straggle between this partiality and his 
nice critical sense ; thoagh he generally takes core to let it be seen 
that it is a concession to friendship. — Fids his Histoire de I’Art 
Drasaatique.*’ 

t We must ask the indulgence of the reader/’ wrote Gautier the 
next day ; ‘^without being like good old Homer, we are likely enou^ 
to be found nodding as we write, and dropping our pen in the middle of 
a sentence. We did nqt get to b^ until broad daylight.” 
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It was followed by “ Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge,** 
a stirring and brilliant series'of scenes daring the Re- 
volution. Any one who has seen on& of these specta- 
cular Dumas dramas, will own to the charm of ro- 
mance, and of the interest of true story-telling, being 
present. In the hands of French actors, who are 
rarely vulgar on the stage, and who generally con- 
trive to elevate the parts entrusted to them, they have 
a fascination which it is vain to struggle against 
This piece contained the famous chorus of Girondins, 
“Mourir pour la Patrie,” which was to 'do duty within 
a year on “ the boards ” of real life. It was followed 
by “ Hamlet ” and other pieces. It was remarked with 
surprise that the name of Maquet was coupled with his 
own on the bills, though he had sworn that his own 
name should always stand alone. But after the eaaposi 
by De ISIirccourt, Maquet had insisted that, in plays 
at least, his share should be acknowledged. Even 
after tliis sacrifice was to come a fresh mortification, 
which showed that, in spite of ail these grand titles to 
magnificence, irreverence was now the feeling in the 
public raiud. On the boards of the Vaudeville was 
to be seen a new piece, called Les Collaborateurs,’* 
• by one Jousserandot, in which Dumas was brought on 
as distinctly as Foote brought on George Faulkner. 
Every one recognised the ** literary contractor,** who had 
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n^bef of young men working under his direction, 
«md who -put his name to plays and novels of which 
hQ^had not written a line. Alexander was, however, _ 
hy thijs. timo pretty <}Tell acctistomed tQ squibs of all 
kinds'. Volumes might be filled -wi^U the pamphlets, 
“Plutarchos drolatiqucs,” and verses that- streamed 
forth since his unlucky visit to Spain. Never, indeed, 
in his whole life had such a *storm of ridicule been 

* i 

poured upon his head. Repudiated as a charlatan by 
the Ministry, spoken of with Contempt iir the Chamber, 
brought on tlic stage, laughed at in court, — all this 
was surely enough to have cooled down his extrava- 
gance, and to have at least induced him to remain 
(luiet. Rut he Was incurable. AVhat follows will 
scarcely be credited. Oil the Ist of May was the 
King’s fete-day, when the various officers and func- 
tionaries presented themselves at the Louvre to pay 
their compliments. In the grand gallery was seen 
strutting along a citizen in the dress of a commandant, 
and whose appearance excited astonishment and merri- 
ment. Ho was at once recognised as Dumas. His 
chest, likened to the window of a jeweller’s shop in 
the Palais Royal, was all covered over with cheap 
foreign decoctions and coloured ribbons. Tliere were 
five crosses, four decorations, and three collars. These 
had been given to hjm at Tunis, Naples, &c. No 
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mstrshal 6f Franco who had seen servioo could exhihiit 
sucl» a glittering cheat. No wonder that Charles Nodiet 
—Ha fnend— Oould not resist saying, “ You rt^roes 
always set a groat- value on those, toys," — a e^eooh 
that was, of course, put in the papers. But this' rfdi-, 
cule had, oF'Couree, no effect. 

We can, however, have, more sywipathy with liim 
in his ex^jcrioncft of the* neglect of princes. ' For the 
Duke of Orleans he ^ad certainly shown griei^, and to 
the Dnke of Mohtp^sicr, wlien exiled in 1848, lie made 
a public profession of gratitude that entailed some risk. 
He wrote letters in the papers, proclaiming his devo- 
tion, and liad issued a protest against the law which 
exiled the royal family. Later, he 'arranged a little 
attention, which, if rather theatrical, was delicate and 
well meant. The Duke had his box at the theatre, 
for which he duly snhsoribed ; but after his exile, as it 
became “vacant,” Dumas went to the director and 
engaged it himself. For a whole year it remained 
unlet, and on the fisst night of a new piece was duly 
lit up as though the Duke was expected. Nay, for such 
a night, a letter was duly forwarded to Spain, and the 
ticket enclosed. After a year had passed, the Prince’s 
secretary found himself in Paris, and came to ask 
Dumas, had he his old entries f The latter bade 
him, if he had kept his kev. make use of it. ■ For. 
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my dear friend, reTolutlons may change Governments, 
but can do nothing to locks. By the way, did the 
Prince receive his box-tickets regularly ? ” 

“ To be sure he did,” was the answer. 

“ And what did he say ? ” 

“ Why he burst out laughing, and said, ‘ Just like 
that Merryandrew Dumas ! ’ ” 

“Odd,” answered Dumas. “I should have been 
more inclined to cry.” He then sat down and wrote 
to the director : “ My dear Hostein, after to-monw, 
you can dispose of the Duke of Moutpensier’s box. 1 
find that the yearly rent of a box is paying too high a 
price for the pleasure of making a prince laugh.” * 
This, if not unduly embellished, was ungracious, though 
at the same time the sending the tickets did seem to 
verge on farce. 

* His dedication of Velocc*’ to the Prince (the book is dated 
1849, the year after the revolution) is on record. It runs, **My loid--^ 
I did not think of dedicating this book to you when you were in Paris. 
Let roe repair this forgetfulness to-day, when you are in exile. This 
contrasts favourably with the mortifying rem^k of the Prince. In his 
Mmoires d*un Joumaliste De Villemessant mentions a curious story, 
which shows that he clung to the hope of something from the fiunily to 
the last. See Series i. p. 143. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE REVOLUTION. 

1848. 

This was certainly the most brilliant period of his 
life ; never was he so talked about and followed. 
But his reign was to be a very short one. 

The Revolution of 1848, though it may have 
brought him some satisfaction in the downfall of his 
old patron, was a serious interruption for a man with 
a theatre, and a fairy palace, — ^to support which an 
income of at least eight thousand a year was neces- 
sary. The shock of Revolution is fatal to undertakings 
of all kinds, owing to the uncertainty of all things. 
With his usual good fortune, his chant “Mourir 
pour la Patrie,” sung in the “ Chevalier de Maison 
Rouge,” had seized on the public mind, and was 
roared by coarse throats in every quarter of the city. 
Alexander, indeed, flattered himself that this strain 
had contributed materially to the success of the 
struggle. With what seemed a certain cUvalry, he 
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stood up for the exiled family, or rather for the 
Duke of Montpensier, to whom, on March 4th, seven 
days after the Revolution of February, in the middle 
of the boiling excitement and republican effervescence 
in all the streets, he addressed the following letter, 
published in the Presse : — 

“ To MY Lord the Duke of Montfeksiee, — ^If I 
knew where to find your Royal Highness, I would in 
person hurry to offer the expression of my sorrow for 
tlie greiit calamity thi-it has come upon your family. 

“I can never forget that during three years, in 
spite of politics, and even against the wishes of the 
King, you have received me and treated me almost as 
a friend. Of this title of friend, my lord, I used to 
boast when you w'ere at the Palace ; now that you 
have left France, I claim it.” 

As he himself says, there was some baldness, if not 
danger, in publishing such sentiments. This danger 
Dumas was not the one to court, unless for substan- 
tial rcasons. It might seem not a little hard that the 
labour of twenty years — the prostration, the self- 
abasement to the King, whom he had threatened with 
a “ hot iron — ” should all be lost. Louis Philippe was 
played out ; but the Duke had a future, at least in 
Spam. This is merely speculation, but it is a probable 
solution enough. 
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This step, however, brought its inconveuiences. As 
he was returning from a f6te on the following day, in 
the costume of Commandant ■of tlie National Guard of 
St. Germain, he heard angry murmurs behind him, and 
turning round perceived a man leading a band of some' 
fifty men. The man came up to him. “ So it is you, 
Citizen Alejtander Dumas, who addresses Montpensier 
as ‘ my lord ’ ? ” “ Sir,” I said with the greatest polite- 

ness, “ I always make it a practice of calling an exile 
‘ my lord,’ a bad habit no doubt ; but such as it is, it 
has fastened on me.” “ Then take this for your pains,” 
said the other, presenting a pistol. “ A young man, 
whom I did not know, JI. Emile Slayer, and who lives 
at present at No. 17, Rue de Buffant, knocked up the 
pistol, which went off in the air. I had half drawn my 
sword from the scabbard, intending to pass it through 
the man’s body ; but I thought the punishment idle, so I 
went home. This took place in broad daylight, before 
some two hundred persons. It cannot be denied.” 
Yet it was denied, and another version circulated. He 
■wished, they said, to harangue the mob in his gallant 
uniform, and was hooted. “ Will you hold your tongue ? 
You have still got that butt-end of Montpensier’s cigar 
in your mouih.” * He would not be listened to. 

He then bought a share in the Idherti, at a moment 
* Jacquo^ Contempomins.^ 
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when it was selling, “ lie says,” only 12,000 or 13,000 
copies. “ I joined it ; in two months it had reached 
80,000 copies.” He wished to insert a protest against 
the law exiling the Orleans princes, but the editor 
refused. It was finally published in La Commerce. 
He also pleaded for Prince Napoleon. So he left the 
JAberfi^ where, again, the story ran, he wished to work 
up comic politics, playing tricks with his readers as 
he had done in his romances, but the times were too 
serious for tricks. “ He seemed,” says Jacquot, “ like 
a mountebank doing his tricks at a funeral,” and the 
paper expired shortly after. Still he could not restrain 
his taste for selling canards,” and he tommenced a 
journal of his own, Le Mois^ “ an historical r6sum6 of 
everything .that happens from day to day, and hour to 
hour, entirely edited by Alexander Dumas.” It exhi- 
bited this motto — 

“ Goi> DICTATES AND I WHITE !”* 

This ran for a few numbers, and expired. A little later 
he offered himself as a candidate for the Assembly. 
Then he harangued in the clubs. He told them that he 
was a workman, a workman of thought. “ Every day 
of my life 1 am the means of supplying bread to hun- 
dreds of ot&er workmen, my brothers — compositors, 

* There is yet another newiEptper of his^ La Fnmu NauivetU. 
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pressman, binders, sewers, folders, who work at my 
newspapers and books.” But the argument had no 
effect, and he was treated ' as unceremoniously as 
before. He would seem to have “ stood ” for Auxerre. 
He was certainly entitled to do so, “ for when a man 
has passed twenty years of his life in investigating the 
history of the nations, going through Herodotus to 
Michelet — in studying their religious struggles from 
Peter de Valdo down to the Abb4 Chdtel, in following 
the changes of empires from Caesar to Napoleon,” as 
he had, he had as fair a claim to bo a deputy as 
“ Albert the workman,” or any one else. He went to 
Auxerre, but ipis detained on the road by the breaking 
down of his carriage. A crowd of three thousand per- 
sons, who had been waiting for him, were in very ill 
humour, and one man hissed him. “ Sir,” said Dumas, 
turning, “ I allow you to hiss my works if you like, 
but not myself. Your name and address, if you please.” 
This silenced the interrupter. He was instantly chal- 
lenged as to his relations with the Duke of Orleans. 
He was delighted at this opening. “ Thank you,” he 
cried, “ for tiie)* question. In five minutes, mark, you 
will all be crying.” He then started off in a rapturous 
panegyric on the Duke, the love the country bore him, 
his miserable end, etc. ; and at the end of the five 
minutes they were all weeping, rushing forward to 
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embrace him, shaking him by the hand, etc. But stilt 
they declined to elect him, because he did not belong 
to the district.* He tried St. Germain, the place which 
he had “ invented,” or almost created : it would not 
have him. Going to address a crowd in the country, 
to propitiate them, he thought he would put on all hip 
decorations. A man screamed out, “ There’s a Repub- 
lican with a fine lot of crosses ! ” “ Heaven knows,” 

he answered, “ if I carry these things 'tis not for 
vanity, I swear to you ; but purely and simply from 
not wishing to disoblige the parties that gave them. 
Where’s the good of annoying these poor kings.” 
He then pulled a scaled packet out^f his pocket. 
“ Even this moniing,” he went on, “ they have sent 
me another. Exactly. This is from the King of Hol- 
land. Now' why should I annoy that poor King of 
Holland Thus un^ccessful in politics and jour- 
nalism, he returned once more to his plays. 

At his theatre he determined on a novel experiment 
— ^vis!.,;4ie spreading his “Monte Christo” over two 
nights in succession. This was a bold scheme, indeed. 
Thebphile Gautier desenbed agreeably the new asso- 
ciati<t|^ ^Irich this system might lead to. “During 


^^Le lfonte Ghristp/' No. 18. 

. t the good Chxistiiia of Spain he had sent the MS. of his Mdlle. 
da Belleiide, ahdieceiyed in xetom the order of laahdla the Catholic. 
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tlie first evening you were reserved with your neigh- 
bours ; but on the second greetings were interchanged, 
and a sort of intimacy began to spring up. You 
began to make your an'angements ; -from being a mere 
spectator you became an inhaintant. Visits lyeie re- 
turned ; cards were left witli the box-openers. In the 
passages you heard such remarks as the following : — 

‘ Seen Madam X ?’ ‘No ; I don’t know her ad- 

dress.’ ‘ 0, she lives on the first story, No. 23.’ 

‘ Does she see people V ‘0 dear, yes ; she never 
goes out, ‘and receives from the third to the fifth 
act.’”* 

But these were disastrous days for theatres, and tliis 
enteriirise, of the newest and most costly sort, was least 
likely of any to succeed. The “ Historique ” was soon 
in difficulties, and presently on the verge of ruin. 
Dumas, who had a heavy stake in the concern, had 
now to mortgage his castle of Monte Christo to its 
full value. He was, in fact, struggling to surmount 
the difficulties which his numerous extravagances must 
have entailed. The old absurd clement, however, Was 
never to fail him. 

The lively comedies — or rather farces — ^in oatonec- ‘ 
tion with his contributions to the newspapers were not 
yet concluded. A little later, towards the • clpse of 

* Histoire de I’Art Dramatifjue.’ 
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1849, everyone was devouring the “ Memoirs of tlie 
Vicrante de Bragelonne,” which he was supplying as a 
f^uilleton to the editor of the SiicU. Suddenly Porthos 
killed off” in rather an abrupt style; and im- 
mediately after the editor was horrified to find that no 
more copy was sent in. He despatched a special' 
messenger to the “ great man,” demanding a supply, 
and was aghast to learn that he had gone to Villers- 
Cotterets, his native place. The next post brought a 
letter of explanation from Dumas, which furnishes a 
delightful bit of farce or of that exquisite hJague with 
which the author befooled himself and otliers. He 
had gone away because the grief he dolt at having 
to destroy Pmihos had quite unmanned him ! 

That “dear Porthos, his good son, whom he 'had 
made so grand, so noble, he had been obliged 
to destroy, owing to the necessities of the feuilleton,” 
and he must remain away eight days to mourn. 
What arc,. we to think of the man that could write 
such stuff seriously, or of' the editor who could not 
only accept it but offer it to tlie readers of his 
journal? Alexander turning from this sad subject, 
was glad to tell that he had been received in the most 
handsome manner by the Commandant of the National 
Guard at Villers-Cotterets, who had sympathised 
with his sorrow, and serenaded him several times 
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to soothe him. The population had not been behind 
hand, and had sympathised vritli both him and 
the Commandant, while the 'henchman Maquet, who 
‘had attended lain down, had pronounced a sorUof 
funeral oration over the defunct Porthos, “ whose 
uncle he was.” It is conceivable enough that the 
writer of the letter was childish enough to have written 
such nonsense, but what can be thought of the 
tolerant community that could purchase or read the 
nonsense ? All that could be said was “ that it v’as 
the great farceur all over.” 
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CIIAl'TER XIII. 

TUB “ MOUSQUETAIttE.” 

1830 — 1 >'' 59 . 

The Th<5Htrc Ilistorique, after swallowing up vast 
sums of money, — lie places his own loss at 8,000^., but 
it must have cost him far more, — was at last, in 1850, 
to close its iloors. The Bj»cculation had been a 
ruinous failure, and Dumas, whose affairs were now 
hopelessly involved through the (Sltravagant character 
of his schemes, began to think of retiring for a while 
from Paris. His friend, Victor Hugo, had been exiled, 
and Dumas adroitly contrived to have it understood 
that he, too, was leaving, on account of sharing his 
friend’s politiciil opinions. 

But lie had received a shock in the unkind be- 
haviour of his faithful Hlaquet. This valuable journey- 
man had long shown patience, with an liumblc, though 
not sufiiciently remunerated, devotion to his patron. 
As is usual iu such cases, his labours had been the last 
to be considered, and now, when all the world was 
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pressing claims, lie came with one for a sum of 
nearly 3000A He was not to be denied, and required 
a settlement to ‘be made at once. He knew, 
as well as the “grand homme” himself, that such 
a sum was not to be forthcoming from that well- 
drained purse. He insisted that his own name, too 
long suppressed, should henceforth appear on the titles 
page of all works in which he had had a share. 
Dumas struggled hard to avoid this humiliation. But 
the other was inflexible, and a deed was signed in due 
form by which the acknowledgment was made. By 
this fatal step the firm of “ Dumas & Co.” was broken 
up, and it must be said the enchanter lost his ivand. 
No one could understand how were found and car- 
ried out those daz^ig dreams, those brilliant talcs 
of adventure, with which the brain of. the magician 
teemed, but which he was' too engrossed or too spiritual 
to undertake the drudgery of putting into vulgar 
concrete shape. His readers now found the dullest 
stuff set Ijcfore them, — ^the poor and tedious attempts 
of some tyro, to which the great man would set his 
name, or, when the circumstances did not admit of 
such a step, which would be simply “ edited ” by him. 
The only occasions on which his individuality was re- 
vealed was in his “talks,” or Causeries, when his 
vanity and delight in talking about himself furnished 
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him 'with a certain garrulous spirit. But all this was a 
great change from the old days. 

In 1850 he reared to Brussels. It was said, indeed, 
that one of his motives for visiting that city was the 
certainty of finding fresh workmen there for his factor}'. 
There were some clever young French writers — refu- 
gees — who would he glad to dine at his table, listen 
to his jokes, dip into his purse occasionally, and furnish 
abundant “ copy.” * The first result of this new 
“ collaboration ” was a story called “ Isaac Laciucr 
dam,” which was furnished to the Constitutionnel, one 
of the journals with whom he, not so long before, had 
been at open war in the courts. This work was issued 
with a great flourish, but only a few chapters were 
destined to apjTear. It opened with some of the 
author’s favourite profanity, which the editor found 
rather too strong, even for the readers of the Con- 
siititttonnel, and skinniarily suppressed. 

He reiflaincd in Brussels for three years, and in 1853 
retmued to Paris with another of his magnificent 
schemes. This was the founding of a grand journal, in 
which his individuality was to be revealed, and which 
was, in fact, to be aU Dumas — ^Dumas storytelling and 
Dumas talking and “ chatting,” and as some added, 
Dumas “ twaddling ” and " humbugging.” An agent 

* De Hiieeoart, "Les Contanpoaim.*' 
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iVas found for the scheme, which was loudly puffed 
aud heralded, and in due time “ Le IMousquetaire ” 
made its appearance. He n'ow entirely revelled in 
vanity, and displayed himself in the most ridiculous 
attitudes before the wondering and laughing audience 
of Paris. At first the Muosquetaire was an extra- 
ordinary success. Its offices were at the . Maison 

Dor6e ; its staff the largest and most heteroge- 

• . 

ueous ever known. People walked in as into a caffi ; 
the first comer offered his services, and was accepted. 
“ All Paris,” says De Villemessant, “ was editor at a 
fixed salary.” “What will you allow me?” would 
ask the new hand. “ Whatever you like, my boy,” 
replied the great man. Every one who had a protdg6, 
sent him to Dumas, who accepted them all. A 
young writer named Alfred Asselinc met him on the 
racecourse, where the great man “ conduisait Made- 
moiselle Isabelle Constsmt,” an actress at the Ambigu. 
Alexander was charmed to see his fnend, insisted on 
their dining together tliat evening at Philippe’s to dis- 
cuss the new project, and in which he desired that 
Asselme should assist hun. The dinner was hand- 
some, and the host inexliaustible in dazzling plans and 
resources. After dinner he pulled out of bis pocket a 
couple of bank notes for forty pounds each. You 
see,” he said, “ I havegetmoney^ and we mi^t start this 
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very week;”* ' The other hinted that -the two notes could 
not cany them, very far. Dumas explained that he had 
already made a contract witli one Bri6re, in the Rue 
Stc. Anne, .>vho for a sum of about six pounds a day 
was to furfiish paper and piiiit for the journal. They 
had therefore money enough to cover some fifteen 
days, and by that time the jouraal would be establislied. 
They would start with six thousand copies at a penny 
each. “ ^Ve shall be rich at once,” he exclaimed 
entlnisiastically. “To-morrow 1 shall get an article 
from Cauticr, and give him five and twenty pounds. 
I myself will furnish ‘ a chat ’ every day for the first 
page. There will be then three columns for my me- 
moirs, a feuilletou of a story which is^ ajl ready, and 
also by me. You will do the rest. Lots of young 
felU)WS will come knocking at ouf doors, — wc must 
encourage rising talent, sir ! ” 

Suc^ was the brilliant i)rogramme; perhaps the 
hundredth brilliant programme he had set before 
tlmse whose aid ho wished to secure. He went 
on — 

“ By the way, before you go we must understand 
one thing — I mean you to be handsomely paid. • You 
must have fifty pounds a month ; and if you should 
wish to have a month’s pay in advance, now don’t 
scruple to ask us.’’ 
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The yoang fellow was completely daazlcd. The 
enchanter could conjure with words as effectually ns 
another man could with gold and sih'cf. At this 
time he was living in a little &ntresql at the Hotel 
Louvois, Place Louvois, where friends and acquaint- 
ances found him working away in his shirt sleeves, 
dirty, careless of his dress,- yet always good-humoured 
and ready for a chat. 

The paper was sold at all the cafes, and read every- 
where. jMucli athuscinent was caused by the notice 
which ho placed in its first column : “ The journal 
docs not receive adyertisements of tlieatrcs or books. 
It paj’s for its stalls and buys its books.” But in spite 
of this Spartan resolution the 3'onng critic confesses 
there were .serious reasons why it could not bo 
upheld. The books poured in all the same, and as 
there was soon not a farthing to be had at the treasury 
to purchase a ticket, the young critic had to ask for 
his admission, as other critics did. In fact, money Avas 
always wanting. Though the receipts were usually 
twenty pounds a da^^' the spendthrift editor had 
always some Jew to soothe, some distress to relieve, 
or some little want of his own to satisfy. Printers 
and paper-makers were left unpaid. 

The unhappy treasurer, a gardener whom he had 
brought in from Monte Christo, and who could get no 
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salary, was at his wits’ end. Nothing was paid. The 
office, a miserable room at fifty pounds a year, gar- 
nished with two or three chairs, was besieged by 
creditors. The young contributors whom he had 
dazzled with the fifty pounds a month, and if “ they 
should desire a month’s payment in advance,” etc., 
began to treat the matter jis a good joke. They were 
consoled by tlu; excellent company that visited 
the little oflice. Thither came iVleyorbeer, Ih'ohan 
the actress, Madame do Girjirdin, Henri llochcfort, 
and others. Above all there was the incom- 
parable Alexander himself, ever (hcerful, ever hope- 
fid, and always ready to share the stray pieces he 
was able to keep in his pocket, with his young 
assistants. 

This could not kst long. It must be said that he 
worked hard in this enterprise, but he found, as most 
eminent UTiters do, that the least pi’ofitable mode of 
furnishing their work to the public is to be the chief 
contributor to their own journal. They have to be 
their own paymaster. It seemed far better to have 
any one else to act iu that capacity. 

The whole was an extraordinary scene of waste and 
disorder; yet it was a “good property,” and might 
have been made a splendid one under respectable 
management. Some friends proposed to introduce 
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order and system by joining tlio venture, among whom 
was De Villemessant, and this good-natured proposal 
was really intended in the interest of the great man 
himself. He declined it on grounds that were admir- 
ably characteristic. “ My dearest comrade, what you 
au<l tliat heart of gold, Millaud, have proposed is 
admirable, and I have no doubt would succeed! But 
the di’cam of my whole life has been to have a 
journal of my own, entirely njy own. This object 1 
liave now attained, and f calculate that the very 
least it can bring me in will be a million a year 
(.£40,000). I have not yet withdrawn a half-penny 
from the receipts for my articles, a sum whicli at forty 
soils the line, by this time represents two hundred thou- 
sand francs ( CtSOOO), earned since starting the paper, a 
.sum which I shall leave to increase (piietly in stock, so 
that in a month or so I can have four or five hundred 
thousand francs at once. Under these circumstances 
you will sec that I am not in need of money or of a 
manager. The Mousqnefnire is a gold mine, and 
I mean to work it all myself. Au revoir, my dear 
friends, T grieve that I have only two liands with 
which to squeeze your four.” 

This letter, delightfully significant of his whole 
character, might almost seem to be taken from a work 
of fiction, and to have been from the pen of Micawber, 
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who was quite as sanguine in pecuniary matters. 
Within a very short time after these golden dreams the 
paper was extinct. 

There is to be seen,” says M. De Villemessant, 
the lively editor of the Figaro, “ walking about 
Paris, a little man scarcely taller than M. Thiers, 
to whose figure disease has given so singular a shape 
that one would think it had been moulded in a French 
horn.” Tliis was Bouh', a Avoll-known character, 
wIio|U all “ gentlemen . of letters” knew very well. 
When the “ Mousquetairc ” was beginning to languish, 
this person went to Dumas and proposed taking over 
tlio sjKiculation. He offered him a hundred francs a 
day, which was at the rate of )icarly fifteen hun- 
dred pounds a year. ” Here,” he said, “ is a little 
cheque book full of those little tinted leaves you 
arc so fond of. Every moi*ning you have only to 
write your name at the foot of one, send it into 
the office, and there you touch your four pounds ! ” 
Dumas’s face beamed with delight. “ And supposing 
some day I should want three or four hundred francs'?” 

“ W’ell, all you have to do is to send in three or four 
of your cheques ; nothing more simple.” The plan > 
was agreed to on both sides! The book of cheques 
lay op Alexander’s desk, a delightful and ready re- 
source. Did a creditor call ? — “ cric, crac ! ” — ^a few 
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slips of paper tom out, and he was paid. A poor 
woman was about to be turned into the street for rent 
unpaid ; a few more slips torn out- and she was 
relieved. By the end of a week there was nothing 
left but the cover, On Boul<5’s refusing to make 
furtlicr advances Alexander took an indignant tone. 
He went, as it were, on strike. “ The moment you 
don’t pay me I stop my articles,” ho cried. And he 
seemed to be under the delusion that the , publisher 
owed hiiu lai'gc sums. 

Tlio latter having lost so much money only thought 
of recovering it by tJie aid of the name of tlie great 
man, who had now ceased to contribute. His signa- 
ture was placed at the foot of the most extraordinary 
articles. Couturier, the “ i)age arranger,” l)ccame the 
editor, and with a pair of scissors cut out of all sorts of 
journals anything that would fill the columns. Some- 
times he would preface them with a few lines, follow- 
ing the practice of the gi’cat master himself. “ The 
following exciting account of an assassination that took 
place yesterday I take from my friend,’’ etc. Any 
young amateur who called timorously with a contri- 
bution was confounded at finding it eagerly accepted, 
— was told that it would ap))ear that very evening. 
Strange to say “ Ce jobard de public ” was a long time 
before it perceived any difference ; a doubtfiil compH- 
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mcnt, as accepted either by the public or the writer. 
It shows, however, the magic power of his name, like 
that of Jean Maria Farina, so often affixed to bottles 
of execrable stuff. 

Some of the revelations to wliich he treated the 
world in his “ talks ” were truly ludicrous. Ho told 
of his boots, shirts, hats, dogs, cats, birds. As 
was happily said, “ He even undressed liimself in 
the ])ublic streets,” not merely without shame, but 
with the apparent consciousness tliat he was exhiltit- 
ing hiinseir in tlie ino^t decent and attractive manner. 
He told everything about himself — his life, manners, 
habits, meals— -with a grave ami simpering dignity 
that was hfgldy amusing. One night he said he 
had been at a party at !l5nko Deeazes'. lie was sit- 
ting on a sofa next Victor Hugo, when Lord aiid 
Lady Palmerston came up. The son of the host 
asked them to move a little’iteo as to leave room be- 
tween them for Lady Palmerston. “ Milady,” said his 
lordship,. “ will you look at your watch. What is the 
hour now4 ” “ 'Iliix’ty-live minutes past ten,” replied 

milady. “ Well, milady, never forget the fact, that at 
thirty-five minutes past ten on this day you have had 
tJte honciir of -sitting heUccen tint tico greatest geniusc-^ 
This Avas ■¥q^®ly ludicrous.'^ 'Bit it 
into tills j^tnal that he, dragged details .that^edn- 
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corned his sou and himself, to the iuiiuitc annoyance 
of tijo former. 

. The JIoustjiK fm'rc, liowevcr, notwithstanding this 
saifce in<iu(mt(‘^ soon languished, and presently died 
out. In 1857 ho .started a new journal on the same 
model, cjilled the Montp Christo, “entirely edited 
and puhlishcd hy Alexander Dumas alone" In fins 
th(‘ effrontery of manufacture could not he carried 
much I'artlier. After a while the average numher 
usually consisted of somy free and familiar nonsense, 
heginning “Dear I’eaders,”* every sentence of which 
Avas a paragraph. 3'hen followed some cha|)ter8 of his 
romftnee, “ Monte Christo,” now ten years old; and a 
short sfijry, palpably hy some other ‘Ifnnd^ Init which 
1^10 gi’dat man signed. Dy and' hy, the worTc of 
a coadjutor was introduced, signed Ity the coad- 
jutor himself, and as copy hilled, rccouree was had 
to the device of taking extracts, ])age.s long, from 
De Musset, or sonic other irritor, introducing them 
with a feiv lines of his owiij^ and signing the whole 
Ai.EXAXDEn Dumas.* 

In this journal he was publishing ’ the “ l\Iohi- 

* “ One of iiiy reailers complains that after I liiuraiinoiinced tliat the 
vhole jourftjn was to he written hy nivM-If, I h(»i»etiuu» JUl up iJic lai<t 
itrith an adveitisexn^^ ;;ive a very hiniple nira^r : to finisli t. 
e|acUy'4iC tlio hottom of tife lu-t pu^e limihl 
Imnmta Mid fmirtee/i hWr$, ^t iniiAt he admltterl tiiat^'lieu 
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cans lie Paris.” After it liad proceeded for some 

m 

volumes; it became known, during the year 1858, that 
the eccentric proprietor had gone off on a tour in 
Russia. Indeinnihcatiou; however, of the ipost gor- 
geous kind was promised in the shape of travels, ob- 
servations on the manners and customs of Russia, 
while the world-wide reputation of the great man was 
a guarantee that he would penetrate into the most 
sacredly-preserved circles of rank and royalty. The 
records of these travels were duly forwarded, but were 
•f )und to consist of copious extracts from old “ mcmoircs 
pour servir ” — collections of anecdotes, tinniliar anec- 
dotes' of the Knipress Catherine, the murder of I’aul, 
and the like.* Rut at last the deputy editor was able 
to announce that “ our illustrious traveller was coniiii" 


Olio liiiH 11 ‘ Civusorie/ a oom*.H]ioiulence, ami soino or ten .stuiics to 
lurnwh all ivt onoo, it is a little tliilicuU to linlsli with the hiin- 

<lro<l aiul fourteen thonsamlth letter. Un the day that I fall short hy a 
eoupU; of hiiiulml letters, we have to fill np with an advertisenieiit. 
When I ^ivetwo hundred more, we have to eoiTy them over into another 
nunilHjr. Should this strict nieasui-er think that he has not ;5»ot cnoif^h for 
his nioucY let him * stop’ his imper on the day of an lulvertisement.” 
The roader will see the cool iii^eiiuity of the great man’s, under cover 
of an unreasonable complaint, thus eluding the real charge, which was 
that he furnished not advertisement**, but little or nothing of what was 
his own. 

♦ Ite sent a; strange letter from Kazan, nddre 8 .«cd to his ‘‘Chers 
lecleurs,*!' in which he announced that die wus now beyond regular postal 
communication, so they must exjiect delays in receiving “copy.” But as 
he had not time to write to all his friends he had sent a cojiy oflhis letter 
to the SUde : to which journal h^had also desiiatchcd “ a dozen Icttei-s 
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home.” So . they could give notice that the story of 
the “Mohicans” would now be resumed, and con- 
tinued without interruption. Early in 1859, he had 
returned. 

In this year died Madame Dumas, at Florence. 
Dut^a new enterprise of great brilliance was now to be 
exploited, which was to have the effect of restoring 
some of his lost prestige, or at least of causing him 
to be talked about. 

nil the subject of tlic Fi-ench, Koman, aiul lliiSHian emancipation of 
.‘•hives. ^I iy tlu*y have sume iutm*8t, dear rcadcra, for you also. But, 
jis b)r'the aecoiiDt of my travels, that bclonp[a exclusively to tlie MonU 
f Vtndc.” 


VOL. n. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DUMAS AND OAniBALDI. 

The year 18G0 was to exliibit this singular being to 
his countrymen in a wholly new character, that of the 
‘daring filibuster, sailing up under the Neapolitan guns, 
defying the King and his advisers, and inspiring the 
Liberator Garibaldi with some of his most daring plans. 
Thirty years had passed since he electrified the Pari- 
sians with his “capture of the powder” at Soissons, 
and now, after that long interval, during which he had 
dazzled the world with prodigies of literary horseman- 
ship, driving half-a-tlozcn stories together round .^he 
circus, building palaces and theatres, and scouring 
foreign countries, he was to take the field as the 
friend and fellow'-combatant of Garibaldi. The never- 
Hagging vitality of this remarkable man is something 
to admire ; for by a sort of instinct he was determined 
to keep himself always before the eyes of the public 
whom he had once so dazzled. 
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He had met Garibaldi at Milan, in the January of 
the year 18 G 0 , and, it is evident, had so fascinated 
that leader by his grand styfe as to be allowed the 
privilege of writing his memoirs. Dumas had gathered 
a good deal from his lips, and, besides, received, a 
number of MS. notes which he was to cast into shape. 
AVhen he left Milan he said to Garibaldi, “ Heaven 
knows when we shall meet again ; but give me some 
little scrap by which I shall be able to get to you.” The 
other wrote him a pass, “ I commend to all my friends 
my illustrious friend, Alexander Dumas. — Gakibaldi.” 
Dumas himself had made a tour in Sicily some time 
before, had entered into mysterious relations \vith the 
Carbonari, and had brought back in the lining of 
his l)at a complete plan for an insurrection. 

It was in the month of May, then, 1800 , that tlie 
yacht of the great Frenchman came into the pout of 
Genoa. It was called the Emma, and he says that its 
apf^arance produced a sensation that made the French 
admiral in his man-of-war burst with envy. Tlie 
Emma and its gallant owner were to perfonn prodigies 
before its cniising was over. On his arrival he found 
that Garibaldi had started on his famous Sicilian expe«> 
dition some three weeks before. Dumas had nothing to 
do but to sit down and work%t the memoirs, “ sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, which after all was not 
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much of a change from his usual habits.” But when 

the news arrived of Gaiibaldi’s entrance into Palermo, 

he determined to join him. The sea was high, and a 

gale blowing ; the little vessel was driven back several 

times. The master of the boat insisted on having an 

authority in writing from the owner on sailing, but 

M. Dumas ovcrniled all objections, and had the flag 

run up to the mast-head. They had a stormy voyage, 

nearly a week long, and^ at last reached port. On 

landing he at once sought the general, who uttered a 
« 

cry of joy when Ikj saw him. “ My dear Dumas,” 
he said, “ so you failed me ; you must come with me to 
the palace,” and throwing his arm round the great story- 
teller’s neck, he led hint away to the palace, talking 
in the most confidential fashion. He insisted on giving 
Dumas the best apartments iu the royal palace, and 
then* the latter established himself to write. Nothing 
is more characteristic than his theatrical art with which 
he puts himself forward as one of the heroes of ^e 
adventure, councilliug, setting oif on missions, etc., 
whereas he w'as all the while filling the prosaic but 
lucrative oflice of correspond|j|pt to a Paris news- 
paper, to whom he was sending home graphic letters. 
When Garibaldi returned from one of his expeditions, 
and the people poured oul into the streets to meet him, 
Dumas carried a banner, and was received with enthu- 
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siasm. Pie was so carrieil away by this reuegtion that 
he wrote, “Blessed he my thirty years of struggle and 
toil after all ! If France has nothing for her poets but 
a crown of misery and the sceptre of exile, the foreigner 
at least offers them the crown of laurel and car of 
triumph ! ” It was Hugo and others he modestly says 
they were honouring in him 
In July he started in his yacht on an expedition 
from Sicily for Coi-fu. But on the road he was seized 
with a scruple, Why not stay and see the daring expe- 
dition conic to an issue ? “ A year more far away from 
PVance, would be a year more ftir away from calumny 
and ill-nature. Saving two or three true hearts who 
really loved me, nothing called me back to that huge 
Babylon.” He was on his way to Asia, but he sud- 
denly changed his mind. He wrote to the General 
that the people wanted arms, should he go to PVauce 
and fetch them ? “ Say yes, and I put off my Asian 
tifur, and shall make the can^mign with you.” He 
waited for a reply to this offer at a little town in Sicily, 
whose municipality presented him with the freedom of 
the city, “ the fourth 4ime,” ho says, “ that I had been 
made a citizen in Sicily.” The answer soon arrived. 
“ I expect your dear self, as well as to hear all about 
your grand scheme of the' guns. Come! yours de- 
votedly.” He instantly set sail, and arrived there in 
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iime to ‘■ritness the battle of Milazzo. The General 
gave him an order on the Palermo municipality, requir- 
ing them to have a draft of four thousand pounds for 
the purchase of arms. “ When you conic back, Dumas, 
you ought to cstablisli a newspaper at Palermo.” 
“•Give me a name, my dear General.” He took up a 
pen and wrote, “The newspaper which my friend 
Dumas means to establish at Palermo is to have the 
good name of the Indeiwndant^ a title it will deserve 
the more as lij intends not to spare me should I ever 
desert my princiiiles as a child of the people.” 

Dumas started on this mission, was {ill but run 
down by a Neapolitan steamer, obtained his arms and 
brought them. back in the regular French steamer. 
After this exploit he seems to have considered himself 
as almost directing the movement. He ivas flying 
about in* his yacht, anchoring here, burning fireworks 
tliiore, sending “ one of my secretaiies ” in another 
direction. “ The Emma ” ho says, “ was lit up, to 
the great delight of the town. "We sent for ices and 
cakes on board, and I brought out of the cellar 
champagne of the Folliet-Loum and Grew brands." 
But the next morning he found four thousand Bava- 
rians and Croats, who were in the service of the King 
of Naples, drawn up on the shore, and twelve pieces 
of cannon pointed at the Emma. Dumas was so 
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excited that he seemed to think he was in command 

of a ship of war. “These men,” he WTrote, “wore 

sent here to crash the insurrection, but I shall take 

good care that they shall stay here as lotig as I do, 

that is, until our men have received notice.” A little 

later the Bavarians sent word to him that they were 

ready to desert provided they received five ducats a 

¥ 

man. Alexander opened a subscription to raise the 
money. 

The captain of a French frigate heard of these doings 
of his countryman and declared that if he had been on 
the spot he would have seized the yacht and arrested 
tlio owner. On leaniiug which news the brave Alex- 
ander repaired to the Admiral’s vessel and requested 
the Captain on board “ to receive his declaration,” 
which was to the 'effect, that if such a step were 
taken he gave them his word of honour that he would 
blow out the brains of the first officer or soldier who 
attempted such a thing. The officers of the frigate 
received this terrible menace with perfect politeness, 
and imputed the hostile disposition of the Captain to 
his “ Legitimist ” pi;pclivities ; at the same time they 
warned him, in a highly flattering fashion, that he 
(Dumas) had become personallt/ so obnoxious to the 
King of Naples, that they felt it their duty to let him 
know that the Captain might be forced, by the royal 
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hostility, to dotain him. Alexander scornfully ans^vered 
that in such a ease he wopld himself on tlie 
protection of even the English Admiral. They then 
advised him to get away tropi 'Naples as the safest 
course ; and his answer to this hint was the anchoring 
his yacht within half pistol-shot of the forts ! mean- 
while the wretched King was waiting on eVents. The 
yacht lay in fropt of the palace, and Dumas could 
clearly sec the King’s chamber and jthe King himself 
coming to the window to search^ the horizon, “lie 
know nothing of what was going on ; only yesterday 
he asked what was the reason of my hatred to him. 
He knew not that his uncle had caused my father to 
be poisoned.” This is delightful. 

But it was more delightful still to receive a visit from 
Liberio Romano, one of the ministers, who knew that 
the terrible Alexander, who lay in his yacht defying 
the royal power, was the friend and agent of Garibaldi. 
Dumas said he could not offer him protection, “ as his 
flag would not be respected,” but he went to the 
English Admiral, one “ Parkings,” who was then in 
command of the fleet. Dumas explained his situation, 
and prevailed on him to receive Romano in case of 
need. 

There was even a more flattering proof df his in- 
fluence in store for him. “ While I write these lines 
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an 'onler has been brought to' me to leave the harbour 
in half-An-hour, or else the forts 'vrould fire on me.” 
It seems the King had sent for'the French Ambassador 
and said to him, that “hL Dumas had hindered 
General Seotti bringing supplies, to the soldiers ; that 
Dumas had brouglit about the revolution in Salcnio ; 
that he had*then come into the port of Naples, where 
lie had* sowed his proclamations broadcast through the 
touii, distributed aims and red shirts; he insisted 
that M. Dumas should not bo protected any longer by 
tlic French flag, but should lea^c the bay.” * Dumas 
accordingly proceeded to Castellamare, where ho held 
<[uitc a levee on board bis little boat. 

The Committee of Action came to .ask his ailvice as 
to the proiiriety of having a provisional govenimeiit. 
He was the “ fly-wheel ” of the whole movement. It 
became uecess.ary that he should send despatches to 
the General, and he did so by a special messenger. 
In them he summed up the result of all his labours. 

“ My friend,” he wrote, on August 23rd, 1860, “ 1 
am going to write to you at length, and speak to you 
of important matters, so read what 1 write with atten- 

* Alexander had yet another cause for a grudge against tlie govern- 
ment of Naples. Some years before the Censor had refused to allow 
one of his plays to be acted. Alexander advised the manager to insert 
new names and a new author, which was accordingly done, and his 
pieces were thenj^layed. 
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tioD. HioQgh I should like to join you at Naples, 
I prefer to stay hero where I can be of use to our 
cause. I now tell you what I have done. Every 
night a fresh proclamation is put up, which, without 
calling ' on the people to take up arms, stimulates the 
hatred agamst the King. Every morning the news- 
papers come to receive their cue. ... On my return 
from Messina I put mj-self in .communication with 
Salerno, Nothing can be finer than Salerno.” He 
then explains how he tampered with the hired 
Bavarians. “ I opened a subscription. I headed it 
with 600 francs. I hope to make up 20,000 fi’ancs, . . 
A hundred horsemen came to mo to-day offering to 
desert with their horses. \ye can account for Calerum 
and ten thousand more. If Menotti or any of your 
people sliould wish to make a descent there, I will do 
so the first, under a flag of truce, and in an hour 
soldiers and town Jirc yoiu’s. 

“ Let me naw deal with Naples. A certain number 
.of officers have given me their word that they will not 
fire upon the people. But there is something yet 
more important, — ^Liberio Romano is with you ! 

“ Give me your directions in writing, and they shall 
be strictly followed.” 

Then follows a hint, rather significant when taken 
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in connection with Alexander’s l^ter appointment to 
the charge of the museums. “ You know,” he says, 
“ that, for my part, 1 shall never ask you for anything 
save for leave to shoot in the Park of Capo di Monte, 
and the continuation of the explorations at Pompeii. 
Would you wish that all the newspapers, the artists, 
liainters, sculptors, and architects, should give a shout 
of joy? Then issue a decree to this effect 

“ ‘ In the name of the artist community. The ex- 
plorations at Poin^ieii shall be resumed and continued, 
if I reach Naples. 

(Signed) “ ‘G. Gakihalw, Dictator.’ ” 

“ You see, luy dear friend,” goes on Alexander, “ I 
do iny little all in publishing the great things you 
arc to accomplish. Have I anything else to tell you '{ 
1 think not. Do you want me ? I shall go and join 
you. Do you wish me to stay here ? I stay, although 
the French Admiral h,as let me knovv^ that, after my 
proceedings here, he could give me no protection. 
. . . . I will only content myself with telling you 

that I address my prayers for you to the same God 
that your own mother addressed.” 

It is easy to see, in this char^teristic letter, the 
complacent enthusiasm and vanity of the writer. He 
was performing prodigies, and had removed half the 
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difficulties in the. way of the General. The letter, 
indeed, had not been addressed to him, hut to the 
public, who would leahi, on the best authority, the 
achievements of the “ groat man.” This was, indeed, 
an original mode of acquiring celebrity, viz,, the ad- 
dressing a letter, not merely to a public personage, 
but at the same moment to the many thousand readers 
of a Paris newspaper. But everything about our Alex- 
ander was unique and original. 

Meanwhile things grew worse and worse. Alex- 
ander burned Roman eaudlos under the very windows 
»)f the PalScc, had all the radicals of N.aples swiin- 
viiiiff about his yacht, and distributed his Folliet- 
Louis champagne. He sent off a fresh desi)atch to 
Garibaldi. In this he conjured him not to fire another 
shot, hut to come at once to Naples, without losing a 
second. His name alone would be worth a whole 
army. Presently another Neapolitan official rowed 
out to the Kvima, with a fresh, order to quit the Bay 
of Naples. They started for Castellamare, where 
another official came on board. ” Tliere is an order, ’ 
he said, “ against the Emma staying off the coast of 
Naples.” Dumias answered by another question : 
“ "Whose is that pretty little castle yonder ? ” “ Tlie 
King’s," said tlic other. “No,” he answered, “it 
belongs to me.” “ To you ? * repeated the other. 
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astonished. “ Yes ; and the proof is that I shall take 
it as I go by.” ^e officer ■withdrcw without a word ; 
but two vessels of war moved up at once, and placed 
themselves one on each side of the Emma. Receiving 
an order to depart, he sailed for a little port called 
Piceiotta, where he distributed red shirts, and received 
volunteers. He thought there were enough of them 
to revolutionize the place. “ I named Muratori cap- 
tain, and the writer of the proclamation his lieutenant. 
I gave to each a musket and ammunition.” No 
Avonder he began to think that ho had dethroned the 
King. 

Off Capri ho met a steamer, Avho had received 
orders from the Dictator, if it fell in with Dumas, 
“ to place itself at his ilisposition.” It towed them to 
Naples. The General, now at Naples, had also given 
orders that the arrival of the Emma should be tele- 
graphed to him at once. He was-Avaiting to receive 
him “ on the fourth story of. the Palace.” “ There 
you are at last,” cried Garibaldi. “ Heaven knows 
thou hast made us wait long enough ! ” He had 
actually tutoy&d Dumas for the first time, and the 
latter flung himself in his arms, crying Avith joy. 
“ Come,” said Garibaldi, “ we must not lose time— 
About the explorations and the shooting license.” 
“ The reader,” says Dumas, “ will recollect that these 
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were the two requests I had made. But what 1 had 
not asked for was the direction of ^he Explogations. 
The minister was directed on the following day to 
prepare a decree wliich named me Director of the 
Museums and of the Explorations.” “ And now,” 
added Garibaldi, “ bring Dumas to his palace.” The 
following day ho received his formal* order of appoint- 
ment : — 

M. Dumas is authorised to take possession, during 
a year from this date, of the smaller Palace of Chia- 
inontc, in his capacity as Director of the Museums and 
Explorations.” 

As may be imagined, the news of this “job,” which 
it certainly was, caused a i^crfcct storm. The journals 
made an outciy, the people were indignant, not so 
much at a stranger being appointed, as at so gro- 
tesque a fantassin being set over them. So keen- 
witted a people must have been amused at his thea- 
trical fashion of assisting at their revolution. All 
Europe was also amused, and Paris laughed. 
At Naples all sorts of malidR>us stories were sent 
about concerning him. Ho was spendmg the money 
of the State in orgies. He was supported at the cost 
of die town. “Yet,” he says, indignantly, “when 
Garibaldi allotted me the Viceroy’s apartments in the 
• Royal Palace at Palermo, the whole city applauded, 
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and tbe municipality cotistituted me one of its citizens. 
It is trj|^ that I had never dope anything for Palermo, 
whereas I had risked my life for Naples.” In short, 
he was treated with ingratitude, — ^had, of course, to 
resign, and left the place in disgust. 

At Paris, these proceedings, as already said, caused 
great amusement. The woolly head and swarthy fea- 
tures of course' figured in the Chanvari. In a few 
iponths his friends were surprised te learn that he had 
paid a flying visit to Paris, and this with the singular 
object of founding a restaurant at Naples. This was 
rather a change from the high functions of Director of 
the Museum. He actually ordered his battems do 
cuisine, saying that he was bom to be a cook. It was 
certainly true that he excelled in the art, and took a 
great delight in all the mysteries of la “ haute cuisine." 
We know not what became of the plan of this Naples 
restaurant ; but it probably failed, like some more of 
his brilliant schemes.^^ 

* Alberic Second has desetihed a pleasant dinner at Dumas’s housc^ 
No. 107, Boulevard MalesherlHfl^ where he saw the great man prepare 
all the chief dishes himself. T^e proprietor of the well-known inn at 
St. Cloud, which shared the fate of the palace and was burnt, could tell 
many a tale of this taste. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

STORIES AND “ QUODLIBETS.” 

All interest in Alexander Dumas’s career, and, 
it must bo added, the whole respectability of that 
career itself, came to a clo^e after this expedition. 
His chateau of Monte Christo, with all its dazzlitig 
splendour, had passed from him ; his great theatrd was 
no longer under his control; he was ^*nk ip: debt; 
the great workshop which supplied the 'wrbrhl with 
fiction was broken up; and, worse than all, the 
wand with which he used to conjure had lost its 
charm — ^the magic sigiature of “ Alex. Dumas” being 
as powerless to bpen the purses of the public as was 
the false conjuration in ‘*Ali ||Saba.” Instead of the 
brilliant Dumas, full of dash -and extravagance that 
was often captivating, -whose triumphs on the stage 
intoxicated dclirioas audiences, and whose power of 
story-telling attracted the curiosity and adpiiration 
even of those who did not read ; instead of the odd 
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republican, ifvho performed exploits during revolu- 
tionarjn times, wd whose “ boutades ” were always 
interestmg — we now become familiar with a sort of 
elderly joker, more or leas disreputable in his habits, 
considering what his years were — a kind of adven- 
turer, who was always in the depths of a destitu- 
tion that was unattended with much inconvenience, 
because ho contrived to have it relieved by numerous 
shifts and Micawbor-like arts. It is dist^eeable to 
have to deal with this changed figure ; but, as in the 
case of Sheridan, these arts were attended with comic 
elements of a most entoriuiuing kind, and as they con- 
tributed to the public stock of harmless pleasure in 
Paris for many a year, no account of Dumas, that 
affected to be •■even tolerably complete, could afford to 
pass them by. After all, this was but the complement 
of the more flotfrisliing portions of his career, which 
began and continued steadily in the one system of 
“ borrotcing." 

It was only natural that “ ce jobard de public,” so 
often humbugged, shoiftd at last grow indifferent. 
And here it was that he felt the first symptoms of 
decay. Tlie booksellers, even if they entered into 
engagements with him, always felt that he would 
furnish, -not what was his own production, but at 
best a hash of some old work — at worst, a literal 
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transcript of some recent publication; and that be 
vras not to be depended on to compkte what he had 
begun. 

“ Certainly,” says M. de Villemessant, “ in his enter- 
taining recollections in the Figaro, the great romance 
writer was the last to pereeive that his famous signature 
had no longer the same power on the Paris market, 
though at last it began to dawn upon liim, and I am 
certain it caused him bitter sorrow. He felt he was no 
longer the Dumas of the old days. His name, however, 
had such a prestige that anyone who was starting a 
new journal was always glad to have his aid.” Do 
Villemessant was founding the Grand Journal,* and 
asked his assistance. The great Alexander at once 
prepared a novel in six volumes. En oMeruhni the 
editor asked for some “ roundabout papers,” or “ cau- 
series,” to be supplied forthwith. 

“ I have the very thing,” cried Ikmas. “ I was 
just about to start with a whole scries on snakes.” 

“ On snakes? ” 

“Yes; I know the subject thoroughly. 1 have 
spent half my life studying theip. Very few people 
know anything about these interesting creatures. 

* Eyeij van in F^ce must be grand— grand hotel, grand magawna, 
etc. Mr. Sterne was Icag ago struck with this feature in the French 
character. The wig-miucer who repaired a little band said, ^ he might 
sink it in the ocean, but it would not give way.” 
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Leave it all to me, and I promise a great suc- 
cess.” 

Half doubtmg, half convinced, the editor gave a 
reluctant assent “After all,” he said tu himself, 
“ Dumas is very likely to strike out something effective 
on such a subject.” “If you want a little cash in 
advance, you can draw on me.” 

“I have plenty,” said the other, “for the first 
time in my life, I must confess ; but still I really have 
sufficient.” 

“He had scarcely got back to his oflGce, when 
Dumas’s secretary arrived with the following paper 
ready signed : — 

“ Received the sum o£ fifteen napoleons on account 
of my story. 

“ A hearty squeeze of the hand, 

“A. D.” 

The follovring day the secretary arrived with the 
first feuilleton, and a letter. 

“ My Dear Friend, — Bo kind enough to hand the 
bearer the sum of nine napoleons. 

“A.D.” 

The very same evening cmne a despatch firom 
Havre. 
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On receipt of this please send twenty napoleons to 
my lod^ng at Frascati. 

“ A thousand thanks, 

“A.D.” 


An hour later came another. 

“ My dear Boy, — I should have said thirty, not 
twenty, naps. 

“ You are my best friend. The femllefon is on the 
road. 

“A. Dumas.” 

The Jlnale of this capital story is no less character- 
istic. The J&alletm arrived by post the following 
morning, and was found to contain just four lines of 
Dumas’s composition, two at -the beginning, two at 
the end, of the paper. “I copy from my good 
friend. Doctor Revoil, “tAc following particulars about 
snakes." Tlien came a long essay on that subject, all 
copied out in his own neat handwriting, and closed by 
this original remark : “ In my next I will deal with 
the boa constrictor, the most curious of all the snakes.” 
The editor of course suspended further communications 
on the subject.* 

* We have certainly seen the feuilleton on " Snakee/’ in some of hie 
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This amusing picture is not in the least exagge- 
rated. 

He delighted in keeping up his reputation for the 
power of rapid work and of dazzling people with 
sudden tours ds force of this kind: ' The manager of 
the Marseilles ^leatre once asked him for an original 
piece. Dumas having just translated or arranged a 
German piece founded on “Jane Eyre,” sent for 
answer that he must havd eight days. After this 
perio<l he presented himself at Marseilles, and read 
aloud his “ original ” piece. At the end of the first act 
one of the actors, Jenneval, took him aside, and said, 
“ My dear master, I acted this at Brussels three or 
four years ago, where the German play liad been trans- 
lated.” — “ Bah ! ” sai^ Dumas, not iii the least dis- 
composed, “you have done for ‘Jane Eyre.’ But I 
have a far more affecting thing in my head, and shall 
have it ready in eight days.” Next morning the newsr 
papers announced that the great man was shut up in 
his room, and would be thus confined for eight ' days 
while he was writing an entirely new play. Mean- 
while Dumas had sent a dispatcl^ to Paris, directing 
his secretary to go to a drawer in a particulwr 

** Causeriet/’ or newspapexs. When pressed for matter, he oftim begim 
thus : borrow from De Musset, a eharming little po^ whieh mf 

readers will, etc.’* 
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room, 'where was the MS. of a play, “Les Gardes 
Forestiers,” which he had translated long before, and 
hade'Um hrmg it down at once. In two or tinree 
days the newspapers announced that this prodigious 
touf de force had been accomplished. “'It was now 
only the Jifo, day since he had shut himself up, and 
yet he has just given notice that on to-morrow he 
will he ready to read his new piece to the actors.” 
The secretary had just arnted. 

A story connected with his absurd piece “ Kean ” 
is not less amusing. He had made a speculative 
arrangement with the manager that if the total 
receipts touched 2000/. by a particular night Dumas 
was to receive an extra bonus of 100/. He 
arrived on the last night at the last scene, and was 
told that the accounts were made up and fell short 
by twenty francs of the amount. The manager sym- 
pathised with him, but the bargain was to be strictly 
construed. Dumas was dreadfully disappointed, for, 
as usual, he had not a sou ; and the manager, pitying 
hhn, asked him did he want any ready cash ? Dumas 
accepted a napoleon, and a few moments afterwards 
the treiffiurer came to say that the two thousand pounds 
was made up, as four stalls at five fi'ancs each had just 
been talken! 

Of course there were plenty of stories as to his 
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Sfaeridan-Iike dealings with tradesmen. At St. 
Qermain, during a scarcity of icc, a neighbour of his 
sent to the dealer for some, and was told that the wliole 
stock was kept for the use of M. Dumas. Then, 
the gentleman, sent again, and bade his servant a^k 
for the ice in the name of M. Dumas. Tlie plan snc- 
ceeded ; the ice was given, and the servant put down 
the money on the codnter. “ Ah ! ” cried the shop- 
keeper, “ give me back that ice. Now I know that 
’ you are not from M. Dumas ; he never pays ready 
money ! ” 

This suggests another story at Monte Christo. A 
vast deal of champagne was drunk by the invited and 
uninvited guests, until one day he was informed by his 
servant that there was no more left. Dumas told him 
to go to the Pavilion of Henry IV. (liis old haunt) and 
get some. The man returned with word that they 
refused to give any more credit. Dumas then gave 
him a louis for the purpose, not liking to order a fresh 
supply. He was told the same story at dinner every 
day, and everyday gave the servant a louis to procure 
some. After six weeks had passed, he happened to meet 
his wine merchant in Paris, and bade him send a good 
supply. “ I sopt>ose you don’t care about my custom 
^ My dear grand homme,” said the other, “ you get 
your hundred bottles a month regularly. One of these 
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days l^iptend sendi&l; you in my 1?^,” Then Alex^ 
under saw he ^d been robbed. < The inah had helped 
his master put of fhe cells^ /alt the tim'e'jjocketing’ 
Hhe daily louis. He threw himsetf on- hiiu . master's 
indulgence, who Vfts too “easy ’going*’ to think of 
parting with a servant he was accustomed to. But 
he had liis jest.,, “For .this time. I forgive you; but 
when you,ne3ft seTl-me my own, Vinp; at least give me 
credit for the price.” He was of course perpetually 
followed by huiliflfs, and one of these gentry, named ' 
Ancelin, he came to consider as a sort of friend, their 
relations had become so frequent and intimate. Some- 
times he would put his arm in the bailiff’s, saying, “ I 
am tired of going in a carriage on these occasions ; let 
us try walking for a change.” And in this way, 
attended by the two “ followers ” at a distance behind, 
they would proceed, along the Boulevards to call on 
some friendly editor or publisher, who would discharge 
the debt, sometimes to a large amount. Then he 
would coolly add, “ Do ^ve these honest fellows .five 
louis, and add it to the rest.” To this jsort of gene^ity 
he was partial enough. On another occasion, being 
without a sou, he went to his friend Porcher to borrow 
five louis, which were counted down to him. He then 
happened to admire some ornament that was in the 
t.oom, which the “ tiG|)^-dealer ” was only too delighted 
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to offer hiiQ. A seryant waa called, who carried it 
down carefully to his cab, on which he put his hand 
in his pocket and presented, her lyith the five lonis 
just borrowed. 

He came one day to Millaud, the publisher, asking 
for 1201. on account of “ a grand story ’’ which he ^va8 
about to write. The others made him a curious pro- 
lK)sal. “ Here are pens, ink, and p<^)er, and^hc 120/. ; 
let me shut you up in my study, and you shall write 
me the first two chapters.” Dumas agreed joyfully, 
and at the end of three hours presented his captor with 
the work. “ You won’t mind,” he said, “ letting me 
have ten pounds.” “ Wliy, I gave you 120/.,” said the 
other astonished. Dumas showed him a couple of 
pieces, all he had left. Tlie publisher then recollected 
tliat he had not thought of a little door which opened 
on a sort of back stairs. Dumas bad got out in this 
way and contrived to spend all the money in this short 
time. 

Nothing more undignified, or even degrading, could 
be eweeived than the “ antics ” and devices of his later 
days to raise funds. These he exhibited chiefly in 
those strange “ catchpenny ” things that inferior pub- 
lishers gave him a pittance to conduct, ^d in which 
he was allowed to show himself in the most ffuniliar 
shape. Such were his puffs of himself in a prospectus 
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where his own style is at once recognisable. Snch, 
too, were his puffs of shops and other things to which 
in bis later days he condescended. There has just 
appeared at Paris a charming Journal des Modes, con- 
ducted by Madame Serrano dc Wilson. . . . You *can 
subscribe for ten francs a year at No. 73, Rue Taitbout.” 
On another occasion he was deeply touched to hear 
of a person whom ho had known intimately bemg 
plunged into poverty. “ I make over to him fifty 
pounds a year,” he said, generonsly, “ out of my author’s 
lights.” It was soon seen that these were already 
mortgaged far beyond their full extent, for some 4000/. 
'Hie great man burst out, when told of it, “ In that case 
let him tadee double” 

Tlicre were a hundred stories, too, as to his good- 
nature and generosity, — qualities natural enough in 
one who so freely drew on the good-nature and gene- 

m 

rosity of others. The only question is whether such 
easy carelessness, in giving as well as in taking, can 
be described by such honourable titles. He kept a 
sort of free table, where people would “drop in” 
uniimted, three or four times in the week, for years 
together. Sometimes be was so overrun by these 
guests that driven to travel for a short time, 

but the guests came during his absence. He once 

Hiet a friend whom he knew when a boy, and who 
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was iu a state of indigence, and brought him home to 
dinner. The friend found his place there for years, 
and at last discovered a scruple in accepting such 
hospitality without earning it in some way. “ I tell 
you what you’ll do," said Dumas; “would you go 
for me ^very day to the Pont Neuf, and see what the 
thermometer there marks ? It would be very useful 
m connection with the rcceijits of the theatre.” The 
other, delighted, repaired every day to the bridge, and 
brought back the exact figures, how many degrees it 
w'as in the shade, etc. ; Dumas receiving the information 
with apparent interest, and saying, “ Thank you : 
thank you ! You don’t know liow useful tliis is to 
me!” This is a pleasant and characteristic little trait.* 

At his own table, indeed, he was in his glory. He 
generally worked to the last moment. ’Hien, without 
stopping to change or even arrange his careless dress, 
he took his seat among his guests, his slippers on, 
the breast of his shirt open, and displaying his enor- 
mous chest. He was thus more comfortable and more 

at his ease. Thus he rolled forth a tide of fun and an 

« 

unwearied stream of talk, now boisterous, but always 
lively, and even witty.f His wit and power of 

* De Villemessanty in his Figaro^ from wboee amusing BacoUeeUons 
of an Editor we have taken most of the stoties that follow. 

tH.De Villemesaant descrihes with admiiatian How an historical 
allttflion at table would furnish him with a teit for some Tivid scenes 
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pleasant retort never failed him. Some of his im- 
promptus are of the first class; as when his old 
Mend, the dealer Porcher, complained to him, in a 
sort of Wounded way, that he never “thou’d him” 
as he did others. “Well, then, my dear Porcher,” 
said the other, must lend me fifty, louis.” 

Dining with his son, who had taken a house where 
the garden trees quite blocked up the windows ; 
“ Open your windows,” said the father, “ and let your 
garden have a little air.” 

He was fond, too, of mi.xing up with his OAvn borrow- 
ings a certain air of grand and magnificent charity — 
charity of that theatrical kind which extorts from 
French lips — “ Que e’est beau ! magnifiqiie ! char- 
mant!” These acts he confided to his public with 
the most minute details. Here is a good specimen 
from his journal Le. Monte Christo : — “ The other day, 
when buying some Flaxmans at Lecomte, No. 5, 
Boulevard des Italiens, I came upon an admirable 
lithograph Of Rafiet. The price was sixpence.” 
(iTie number of the shop and the price of ‘the 
article is given for special reasons.) He dashed off 

and romantic pictures. " A, date or fact that once entered his hnun was 
* graven there — ^he had read all the ancient chiomcles.** But there 
his deficiency. His ** pictuzes of Waterloo and other important ** in- 
cidents,” as presented t<r his guests, would have been entertaining, but 
^olly unreliable as “pieces” of history. 
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a poem of some twenty-two stanzas, descriptive of 
the subject of the lithograph. “ Some one writes 
every day for my autograph. Well, I make this pro- 
posal : I get twenty of the lithographs mounted on 
Bristol board by Lecomte; I write on the margin 
of each the verses you have just seen. You go to 
Lecomte’s, y)ay him tohat you think proper for the 
lithograph and autograph, and all that you give will 
be paid over by Lccomte to the Archbishop's treasury.” 
An old piece of Mercicr’s was one night performed, 
on which Alexander, in his own journal, made a 
pleasant disquisition. “ The anecdote,” says Dumas, 
“seemed to me curious, and well worth the twenty 
francs the book cost me ; and if any one of my readers 
is such a bibliomaniac as to wish to have this copy at 
the same price, he is welcome, — on condition that he 
keeps the money for a subscription ^ur the tirst good 
work the Monte Christo sets on foot. P.S. It is 
understood that, with the copy of Mercier, the buyer 
gets the original MS. of the present article (!).” As 
we read these things, a smile comes on the lips, and 
the word “ Farceur ! '’’again is uttered. But what was 
this to his noble charity to Mou6, the Havre sailor, 
who had saved so many lives ! . He sat down, wrote 
off a dumsand (!) autograph signatures, which were sold 
at twenty-five centimes a piece. On another occasion 
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hie wailasked for his autograph to send to America 
for a bazaar for the sick and wounded, where forty 
pounds was offered for it. He sat down, wrote no less 
than one hundred, each containing a distinct idea, all 
different, and sent them away. “ The mmher d^d 
harm, for only sixty were sold at forty pounds a 
piece.” * The “ lowest base strmg ” was soimded when 
the owner of the now successful Petit Journal — as 
great “ a property” as the London Journal — planted 
him in the window of the shop, and a great crowd 
came according to invitation in the paper to see the 
great Alexander working at his desL He never knew 
of the design — it was all a little good-natured trick of 
the proprietor to show him to the people! When 
ho was abroad he had scat homo to the Petit Journal 
some more of his causeries, a form of composition of 
which ho fancied the public would never grow tired. 
On his return, in 18G5, eager to attract notice, he went 
down to St. Germain, where he had once almost 
reigned; and there, in the theatre of the place, the 
formmr proprietor of Monte Christo mvited the lieges 
of the place to hear him deliver some Icctiures or 
” conferences.” These were autbbbgraphical, and 
were headed, “My Arrival at Paris,” “My Father’s 
Friends, “My Funeral Oration by a King,’* but they 

* A whok ktter of " k grand homme ” can now be procnied at the 
. ^op% for inch axtides^ for two dulli^ 
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were abruptly interrupted. From this time#)rth he 
seems to have had recourse to all kinds oi curious 
devices for raising “ the wind ” and attracting atten- 
tion, and to have fallen very low indeed. 

Dumas made two or three excursions to Loudon in 
his life, the first being about the year 1833 or 1834. 
In 1867 he “ ran over *' for a Aveek to see the Derby, 
and met the leading English littSrateurs^ who were 
scarcely prepared to meet a eonfrire so thoroughly 
negro, both in air and complexion. These were but 
slender opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of 
English manners, and indeed his stories display in- 
stances more than commonly ludicrous of ignorance in 
reference to English manners and habits. “ By in- 
dustry, etc.,” is one of his English characters made to 
say to a young fellow starting in the world, “ you may 
reach the highest honours, rank, wealth, nay, even 
become Lord Mayor." In another work mention is 
made of “ Les premiers Lords de Londres.” 

Many other good stories suggest themselves of 
his adventures with his tradespeople. That &td want 
of ready money, in spite of his vast earnmgs, led him 
into the drollest shifts. Titos a bodtmaker to whom 
he owed some mmiey, went down repeatedly to the 

castle of Monte Christo to ask for it. Dumas would 

* 

welcome him with delight. “ What, you again my 
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dear feUm ! The very man I vrished for. I want you 
to send me three pair of patent leather boots.” “ But 
my bill,” said the otiier. “ We’ll talk of that after 
breakfast. Meanwhile, go and look at the Arabians who 
are carving the Moorish pavilion in the garden — ^wonder- 
ful ! ” The bootmaker breakfasted, then dined, a mag- 
nificent bouquet was pulled for his wife, while Alexander 

A 

stuffed his pockets with fruit for the children, Tlie 
carriage was ordered to take him to the station, and 
on going away the host put a Napoleon into his hand, 
with a “ for your railway fare.” This was repeated a 
good many times during the year, and yet Dumas only 
owed him some ten or twelve pounds ! 

The history of the gold watch might almost serve as 
a specimen of many. One morning a young man in a 
state of destitution presented himself and told his story. 
He had nothing left but his father’s gold watch, and 
sooner than take it to the pawnbroker’s he thought he 
would offer it to the great man. Alexander was 
touched, took the watch, tried his pockets, and found 
only a few Napoleons. “ Here, my friend,” he said, 
“ come for the rest in a day or two.” Dumas forgot 
all about the transaction ; but at the time named the 
man appeared to claim the balance, some ten Napo- 
leons. The host had of course no money, but at once 
proposed giving his bUL Tlie other agreed eagerly. 
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“ I know a uslirer,” he wid, “ who will do itilbr fifty 
fi^ncs, or twenty per cent . “ But you miisn’t lose by 
me,” cried Diimas ; “here are fifty francs to pay the 
discount” 'f he man was going away full of gratitude, 
when he was called back. “ Since you do know a 
usurer who, will discount my name, perhaps you could 
manage to get me a bill done for a thousand francs at 
three months.” “ To be sure,” said the other, and the 
next day brought Dumas foi'ty Napoleons, ten .being 
deducted for discount. “ You are a very clever fellow,” 
said Dumas. “ Come to me, — I am just in want 
of a confidential agent for these daily matters ; you 
shall have board and lodging.” The proposal was 
accepted, and “ the man of the watch'” entered on his 
duties, which were chiefly to get bills renewed, in 
which task he succeeded, — the bill for the watch “ run- 
ning” on, and rising steadily with each renewal, “like 
the sea in a melodrama,” till it reached three or four 
thousand francs. When it was finally discharged, 
out of a sum raised on Dumas’ copyrights, the “ man 
of the watch ” had received fifty thousand francs ! * 

* De yillemessant. 


TOL. II. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

FATHER AND SON. 

It is lamentable indeed to follow all the devices he 
attempted to try and, restore his languishing reputation. 
He longed even to be talked of. Hence those confidences 
in the •“Monte' Christo” and the “ Mousquetaire,” 
which at times became simply scandalous. He de- 
scribed-conversations with his son Alexander, and the 
good nature of the latter in introducing him to those 
famous ladies, La Dame aux Camelias, La Dame aux 
Perles and others. This “ undressing himself in tlie 
public streets,” as Jacquot happily called it, was owing 
to v^ity and imbecility combined. No one was more 
distressed at these exhibitions than his son Alexander, 
who all through had the reputation of being dutiful, 
forbearing, and filial to a remarkable degree. 

“ Alexandre Dumas Fils ” has made a reputation for 
himself in quite a different direction. He has been 
careful and conscientious as his father was careless and 
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unscrupulous; and as we have before shown, his 
works, though fully as corrupt, show study, observa- 
tion, and great power of mental analysis. This has 
enabled him to show a certain originality in devising 
ingenious complications in reference to the violation 
of the nuptial vow. More singular is the union of 
this lax practice with elaborate preaching of the 
most wholesome kind; and it will be remembered 
Avith what scathing severity he lately denounced his 
countrymen's follies and vices, following this preach- 
ing by prompt production of the “ Frincesse Georges ” 
and the “ Visite de Noces.” * It is impossible, how- 
ever, to refuse him the credit of polished wit and 
refined epigram, and some of his plays, wl^n acted 
by the polished artists of the Gymnasc, were jkhe per- 
fection of elegance. 

His father, always en seine, used to strike attitudes 
with the boy, introducing him to friends as “ his best 
teork." Their relations curiously suggest those of 
Sheridan and his son Tom. There Avas the same jest- 
ing, the same borrowing, the same awe on the part of 
the father. Alexandre Fils was often tried sorely by 

* “ L’liomme-femme ” (i e, the married state), is the title of his last 
hrodiuTe— a delicate inquiry into the propriety of killing a wife when 
dxMttoyeiedJlagrante delicto. This nice question has brou^t into the field 
whole cloud of esprits /ai^i^cluding Emile de Girvtdin. A eomnu- 
nity with a taste for stirring matter of this kind must be radically 
debased. 
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the greater Alexander’s follies ; but was never so hurt 
as when the public would insist that he had brought 
his hither on the stage as “ Le Pfere Prodigue.” Of 
this he must be acquitted, though the public was not 
to blame, who knew well that if there was a pire 
prod^ue in the world it was the father of Alexandre 
Fils. There was, at least, a want of tact here. 

Alexander, in dearth of copy, would describe some 
of his visits to a friend of his son’s, where a little 
girl was present. “ Come here, dear,” said the father ; 
“ let me embrace you.” Delighted : but on one con- 
<lition — that you let me take a good loek at you.” 
“ Why do you want a good look at me ? ” “ Because 
they told me you were stich a great man ! ” The 
great man relates tliis little story himself. When 
“Alexander, the son’s, first play, “La Dame aux 
Oamelias ” was produced in Paris, his father was at 
Brussels. The son wrote joyfully to tell him the neivs 
of its success. “ Nothing but flowers and bravos ! I 
fancied 1 was atone of yoar pieces'' Dumas, however, 
was said not to think over highly of his son’s talents — 
declaring that he was too much in earnest, and his 
ideas too bourgeois and regular. The son, on the 

other hand, would lecture him on his irregularities, 

% 

without, of course, any effect ; seeing which result, he 
accepted such behaviour with at least tolerance. 
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“ My father,” he was reported to have said, “ is a 
great baby of mine — ^born when I was quite a little 
child.” There was real wit in his answer to a lady of 
quality who was sympathising with him on this trial. 
“Well,” he answered pleasantly; “if he does not supply 
me with a good example, he ^ves me a good excuse.” 
Of a higher quality is his well-known remark, “ My 
father is so vain that he is quite capable of getting up 
behind his own carriage to make people think TtA ke^a 
a negeo ! ” At a dinner some one told a droll story of 
a debtor and creditor which concerned Dumas fils. A 
neighbour whispered to him tliat the hero of it was 
his father. “Nonsense,” answered the other, “he 
would have put it m his memoirs.” These jests were 
rather rough, but it was only after being sorely tried 
that he indulged in tliem. 

With all the money that was 'passing through his 
hands the father had never, of course, any to spare for 
his family, but was always coming to them for aid. 
On one occasion Alexandre fils had to meet a bill, 
and wanted a small sum to make it up. He went 
to his father to ask for a hundred fi»ncs.” “The 
deuce,” smd the great man, “I was going to you to 
get fifty francs. I must have them.” The result was 
the son came away without the sum he wanted and 
jfoorer by fifty francs. This is really like Shendut. 
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Another time when he was about to dine with a friend 
at a cafd, he found he had only ten francs about him. 
He left his friend in the street and ran up to get a few 
francs from his fatlicr. Ho came back with a rueful 
face : “ You must now dine at home with me,” he said ; 
‘‘ ho got the money out of me.” The father, however, 
often grumbled at his son’s carefulness, and more 
orderly life. “Would you believe it,” he said one 
morning when he could not find his boots, “ would 
you believe it, that my Alexander has no less than a 
dozen pair all arranged in order on a shelf of his 
wardrobe. He’ll never show real genius.” * 

There was something very painful in their relation — 
the child being brought up by a mother long since 
abandoned or neglected by the dissipated old fathe'r, 
who persevered in ancient follies far beyond a period 
when decency and "age ought to have made him 
g^ve them up. He found, however, a certam cold 
mr of reproof in his son, which he rather dreaded. 
He was afiraid of being scolded. He knew that 
Alexandre fils disliked the parasites that preyed 
upon him, and stall more the reckless prodigality he 
would have to witness. When he came, which was 
rarely, the elder Alexander would hurry away or even 

* These and other stories will he found in De Mireconrt (Jaoqnot) 
sad In newspapers like the Figaro. 
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conceal the undesirable visitors, male or female, with 
which his house was usually filled.* Even this was 
a sign of grace. On his side the sOn shrank from the 
gang of sharpers and adventurers who were always iu 
possession of his father’s house, and the overflow of 
which the latter did not scruple to send on to his son. 
Finding it, however, in vain to think of reforming him, 
tlie son gave op the task, treated these follies with 
a resigned and good-natured tolerance, and. was to 
cam in the circles in which he lived the character of a 
tnily affectionate and considerate son. To this father 
he could address some graceful and tender lines, 
which breathe the true spirit of filial admiration and 
airection.f 


" A MON PfiRE 

“ Ainsi done, 6 p^nseur, 6 poote, 6 mon pcrc, 

Til ne rompras jamais ta cliaine litti^iaire, 

£t tu seras iorc6 de laisser tour & tour 
Les autres s’etirichir de son riche domaino 
Sans avoir sOulement^ au bout de ta semaiue, 

Le repos de septi^me jour. 

" C’est bien ! n^signe toi ! les fleurs de la cainpagnc^ 

La chanson des oiseaux riant dans 2a montagne^ 

Le tzanquille r^veil du p&tre sous son toit, 

Le yallon sonriaut au soleil qui decline, 

£t les chastes paxfums qu’exhale la colline, 

Faits pour le labooreur, ne sent pas £uts pour toi. 

* De Villemessant. 

t They are given by De Villemessant in his " M^moiies d*un Jouma- 
liste^” Le Figaro, Jan. 26, ^ 1872. 
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11 iaut qu’incesaammeBi on voie a ta Tenetse 
Lox&qiie la unit oommexA^e, 6t quand le jourya nattrc,’ 
Des lampes du t]:avail P4teni6lle clart4, 

Et fu ne pouvias pas, fpj^at de ton genie", 

Apr^s vingt ana d’dtude pn d’ombiaet d’iHsomnie, 
Respirer, k pxix.(For, tapis moils de liberte. 

** Qu’iuiporte ! sols le champ oouvrant tout de ses geibes, 
Et laisse, cliaciue annec, au milieu de tes lierbes, 

Les moissonneurn faucher ton blond et pur froment ; 
Sois I’astre merveilleux dont tout propri^taire 
Pent aclieter la damme, et qui loin de la terre 
DauH un monde inconnu regne splcndidement. 

" Travaille done toujoura pour tons et pour toi mcme ! 
Verne, immense for6t, surun monde (pie t’aime 
Sou ombre, tos parfums, tes chansons, ton rep(M. 

Rends u Dieu ses rayons, ct rends lui tes murmures, 

Et ne t’occupe pas si de (juelques ramures 
Dcs bcigers inconnus nourisseut leurs troiipeaux. 

Travaille I pour les terns qui b6niront le ndtre, 
Combats comxne un guerrier, prouve conune un apdtre. 
Toutc4tpaisiblemcnt dans ton lit de roscaux, 

Et sans t'iiutuieter, comme Rhin, le vieux Heuve, 

Si dans ton lai’ge coiirs tout un people s’abreuve, 

Garde la profondeur de tes limpides enux ! 

Travaille ! et cependant si demain lii ramunes 
Le pavilion Eran 9 ais dont pendant six semaines 
T*abrita le jiays qui te le devoit bien, 

Dos rheteurs avortes, tout tiers de leur famille, 
Mirabeaux de hazard, Berryers de pacotille. 

Pour qubn sache leurs noms insulteront le tien ! 

** Travaille obstinement ! Moi je veille k ta porte. 

Ce qui diront de moi ces hommes ! peu m'importe ! 

Je me feral sans eux le nom que je voudrai, 

Je ue veux jusciues-la, pieuse sentinelle, 

Que gaider de PafEront la gloire patemelle, 

Comme Un PaUadium Sacr6 ! 


« A. Dumas Fils.” 
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This touching testimouy to the father’s never- 
ceasing labour represents one of the few points in his 
life that excite tnje sympathy and even compassion. 
Janin con’oborates this Story of tod. “ He lived with- 
out a moment’s reSt. Even when travelling he wrote, 
compose J, thought. . . Every subject suited him: — story, 
history, romance, poem, introduction, prospectus, pre- 
face, epilogue, and even the newspaper, all served his 
purjjose, and helped forward the self-imposed task ; 
crime and vice, rags and lace, the executioner on his 
scaffold, the priest in his parsonage, the robber in his 
cave, the beggar on the road, the young girl in 
the spring light. He was the bond slave of story- 
telling. His youth, his whole life went by in obeying 
this task-master — the ogre that swalfowed up his 
genius.” The same eminent critic, with the delightful 
confidence of his countrymen, makes one of those bold 
statements which cause the more matter-of-fact natives 
of colder countries to throw up their hands in wonder. 
“His grand secret — and he loved to boast of this 
himself — was that he always respected his reader.” 
“ I am as fatherly,” he used to say, “ as Sir Walter 
Scott himself, and no mother has need to say to 
her daughter, when I come in, ‘ Leave the room, my 
dear.’ 

In public, too, the sou was no less eager to testify 
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his affection. In a preface to one of his plays he 
speaks of his “ vaillant phre ” who, “ brought up in 
the forest in the open air, under the open sky, and 
driven by want and the force of his own genius, 
swooped down one day on the gi’eat city, and flung 
himself on literature, as his father used to do on the 
enemy, slushing and cutting down everything that did 
not give way to him. Then began those Cyclopean 
labours which lasted forty years. Tragedy, melodrama, 
history, romance, travels, comedy, you flung every- 
thing into that busy mill of your brain, and peopled 
the world of fiction with a cloud of new characters. 
Newspaper, book, drama, were found too slight for 
your broad shoulders. You fed France, Europe, 
America; you enriched booksellers, translators, and 
plagiarists ; you left the ininters and copyists panting ; 
and, devoured by the need of producing, you did not 
perhaps, always suiHciently test the metal you Avcre 
using, and have sometimes taken up and flung 
into the furnace any stuff that chanced to come in 
your way. All that was your o\vu took the shape of a 
bronze casting — what was not, evaporated in clouds of 
smoke: You have, therefore, wrought some bad iron, 
but on the other hand, how many nobodies have been 
lit up and wanned by your forge. . . And if the hour 
for restitution were to strike how you would gain in 
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recovering all that you gave away and all that was 
stolen from you.* At times you laid down your great 
hammer, and stood at the tlireshold with sleeves 
turned up, chest in the air, face smiling ; you wiped 
your brow and looked up at the calm stars and inhaled 
the freshness of the night air. Or else you bounded 
forth, taking the first road that presented itself, and 
escaping like a prisoner. You spanned the ocean, 
crossed the Caucasus, scaled iEtiia, always attempting 
something vast ; and then, your lungs distended with 
fresh air, returned to the cave again. Your great 
form cast its broad outline on the fiery hearth. The 
crowd clapped its hands, for it always delights in this 
fecundity of production, in grace, force, simplicity, 
genius. And you have all these — with generosity to 
boot, which has inailc you a milliouairc for other 
people, but a beggar for yourself. Suddenly there 
came one day an inattention, an indiifei'encc, and in- 
gratitude on the part of this crowd, once so attentive 
and so controlled. Tt went another way ; it wanted 
to see something else. You had given it too mueh. 
We the children were coming on, the small creatures 

* This is rather ungracious towards 3[af|uet and the other deputies. 
The great man did flunk the services of these agents worth a good deal, 
and they certainly brought him a vast deal of cash. The idea, too, of 
making the accusation that the great pillager was himself pillaged, is 
certainly novel. 
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who were doing the very opposite of what you the 
grown-up ones were doing. You became ‘ Dumas 
senior’ with those who preserved respect, ‘Old 
Dumas ’ with the free and insolent, and you were even 
to hear it whispered, ‘ I declare the son has far more 
talent.’ How you must have laughed at that ! But 
no, you did not ; you were merely proud of me, like 
some ordinary father, and perhaps thought they were 
right. Dear best fellow, so true and good! You 
would have given me all your glory as you used to do 
all your money when I was an idle boy. And I am 
only too delighted to seize this oi)portunity of bowing 
•lowii before you, doing you homage before them all, 
and embracing you, to show the world how I love you ! 
Let others of my age and capacity claim to be your 
equals. As they have not your name that is their 
own concern. But I would wish those who come after 
to know, when they shall read our two names one 
under the other on the scroll of this century, that, 
whatever people choose to say I have never looked 
on you but as my father, my friend, and my 
teacher : — that thanks to you being near me, I have 
never been puffed up, always considering myself a 
mere Bambino, having such a stand|rd to measure 
myself with.” 

Generous and affectionate words are these — ^honour- 
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able to the son, if not to the father. They present an 
excellent popular portrait of the great man, such as ho 
might appear to his thousand- and one superficial 
acquaintances. For, according to the acute distinction 
made by Johnson in the case of Garrick, “he had 
friends, but no friend.” The general outline of the 
“good fellow,” always smiling, ready with a joke, 
giving five gold pieces to a servant, would make him 
pass fairly in the ranks as generous, and as one who 
was ungratefully treated by the public whom he had 
served so long and so faithfully. There is, indeed, a 
conventional standard of polite morality which answers 
excellently for those who see a man from afar off, and 
have little or no dealings with him. But a just and 
impartial observer must decide tliat the generosity of 
the spendthrift is usually no more than carelessness or 
recklessness, that the never-failing smile and bon mot 
is rarely affected by the sight of even family mis- 
fortunes, and that this happy “ equanimity ” is seldom 
disturbed by the misfortunes of others. There was 
no neglect and ingratitude on the side of the public, 
which had shown itself enduring and patient to a sur- 
prising extent, and which, at last, was disgusted, not 
at its old favourite, but at the vamped up writings of 
every convenient hack, which confcuncd no larger 
amount of his composition than his own signature. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

DECAY. 

1867. 

In tliosc days, however, there was to be some little 
comfort in store for him. He or his plays had long 
been forgotten — at least the public had grown tired 
of both. One of the smaller theatres, a level to 
which his pieces had now fallen, had ventured to 
revive his “ Antony,” an exhibition found too “ strong” 
for the correct morals of the Imperial Court. The 
censure interfered, and there was much angry dis- 
cussion and bitterness before the performance was 
allowed. It was, on the whole, fortunate for Dumas, 
for the political feeling of the time was glad to sup- 
port anything that annoyed or inconvenienced the 
existing regime. As the poor old liHiroimr was 
believed to be an object of hostility to the Goyem- 
ment, this helped in some degree to give an interest 
to the revived play. But there were some other and 
more le^timate xauses which made the public tom 
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back to bis works. For some years, now, it bad been 
satiated with those monstrous- oxbibitions known as 
“ FddKes," — pieces like tbe “-^Bicbe aux Bois,” the 
“Pied de Mouton,” and “ Ccndrillon,” and wbicb 
made up for tbeir tediousness — for tedious they were 
— ^by tbe most reckless and dazzling display of sump- 
tuous dresses, costly scenery, and whole legions, of 
“femmes suspendues.” These gorgeous spectacles, 
narrowly bounded, as they were, in their powers of 
entertainment, could only ai^peal to a diseased curiosity, 
and in a few years, after amazing prodigies of scenic 
art, dress, &c., the public became satiated, and the 

managers hopelessly engnlphed. They then bethought 

• 

them of the old entertainer avIio had so often led them 
to victory, and who at least had had the power of 
throwing vast audiences into hysterical convulsions. 
The Cluny theatre Avas the first to make the experi- 
ment. 

“Antony” )vas brought forward in October, 1867, 
and was welcomed uproariously. A crowd of four 
or five hundred persons watched for the author, and 
attended liim to liis carriage. This recalled the old 
days. As he says, with a sort of rueful profanity, it 
sounded to him like “ Lazare, Ifcve toi ! " The mana- 
gers woke up, asked for the address of the man they 
had so long forgotten, and early in the following year 
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liis friends — he had many — were delighted to call 
attention to the fact that no less than four of his pieces 
were being played on the same night at four Bf the 
leading houses. At the Th&ltre Frangais was re- 
vived the entertaining “ Manage sous Louis Quinze,” 
with the fine and elegant Bressaut as De Candale.* 
“ I cannot lie down,” Dumas wrote in delight to the 
actress who played the heroine, “ without telling you 
how beautiful, how true, pathetic, tender, poetical, and 
despairing you showed yourself to-niglit. I try to 
find some fault, so as not to let you be too proud, but 
cannot. 

“ Well done, my dear Augustine ; you arc now at 
the age when women show themselves really women, 
and when true artists discover their talent. Love is a 
llower, but talent a fruit. Try and act through the 
fifty pcrfonnances of ‘Antony’ as you have done to- 
night and you will eclipse — I do not say those who 
arc gone, but certainly everything now living. Let 
us not despair of art, my dear girl. With my past 

and your future all will be restored.” t 

Ai Ihe Oddon was given the fantastic “ Kean ; ” 
at the, Porte St. Martin, the “ Jeunesse des Mousque- 

* It may he doubted if this accomplished actor appears to more; 
advantage in any other part, or, indeed, if the Th^dtre Fran^ais has a 
more graceful piece in its rfperioire. 

t Parti Jwmaly 1867. 
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taires ; ” and at tlie Gaietd, the ‘‘ Reine Margot.” 
Besides these, others of his pieces were revived, and 
at the Oddon, situated in the Academic Quarter, the 
students raised a commotion. Cries of “ Vive Ruy 
Bias ! ” “ Vive Dumas ! ” greeted him ; and tliere was 
a sort of collision at the doors*between these partisans 
and tlie police. Still it was remarked that there was 
an old-tasliioned air about “ Antony ” and “ Kean,” 
and to the surprise of old habituds, who recalled the 
“ palpitating ” audiences, the women in hysterics, the 
clenched teeth and convulsed fingers of the men — 
tokens that distinguished the old performances, the 
feverish passages produced scarcely any effect. The 
truth was, these pieces wore the product of agitated 
times, when the morbid Byron misanthropy was in 
vogue, and when a certain passion and agitation was 
abroad. Now it seemed otit of tune, out t)f key, and 
as “ flat ” as champagne long uncorked. Again, as 
was shown when we were dealing with these plays, 
mere brutal exhibitions of crime and passion held in 
themselves the seeds of certain decay ; and, as in the 
case of the “ Fderies,” once curiosity Avas exhausted, 
which it speedily was, there was nothing left to 
attract. The Franjais was playing his “Mademoi- 
selle de Belle-Isle,” and it was then remembered that 
the great Mars had worthily closed her career as 
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she had began it, in the part of an ingenue ; but this 
admirable piece is independent of author or change 
of public taste, and 'will always hold its ground. It 
touches human sympathies very much as does the 
“ Lady of Lyons.” But it is not so independent of 
a^ing and mise en scene, for it was fitted with exqui- 
site nicety to the traditions and style of the Frangais, 
requiring the elegant state and tempered exaggeration 
of that house. Mars, llachcl, Plessy, Brohan are the 
great names connected with this character. 

Delighted witli .this new-found sympathy, the author 
unbosomed himself in his favourite open fashion. He 
told how Rachel had once insisted on j)laying the part 
— how he proposed “ Christine,” or some such tragic 
character, but she, with true histrionic perverseness, 
insisted on the character she had chosen. At the re- 
hearsals she made but an indifTcrciit exhibition, and 
at last allowed tlic author to instruct her. As was 
the case with Dorval and other actresses, she was 
overcome by the exhausting emotions of the play, and 
for the purpose of resting her fatigued soul allowed 
h«6elf to be cast by the great Alexander into 
periodical trances of ten or fifteen minutes each! 
But in spite of all his instructions, the performance 
was a Mure. 

One of the pleasing features of thk revival was 
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to see the hearty goocl-will and good-nature of friendly 
journalists, which shows that the Cher JUaitre, as 
they used to call him, was ' himself good-natured. 
Rapturous praises were' heard on all sides. Jouvin, 
an agreeable chrmiqueur on the Paris Journal, Avrote 
a pleasant little paper on the subject of two of liis 
plays, “ Mademoiselle do Belle-Isle ” and “ Les Demoi- 
selles de St. Cyr,” recalling some incidents in con- 
nection with their first production, — how Brunswick 
had brought “ an idea,” which he had dispose^ of for 
two or three Imndi-cd francs,. — a bargain he regretted 
when he found that “ Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle ” was 
drawing such crowds ; — how he wrote a hint of these 
wishes to Dumas, who replied in the following satis- 
factory yet delicately satirical fashion : — 

“ I heartily thank you, my dear friend, for wishing 
to have your share in the good fortune that has just 
befallen me. I fancy I am more skilful in putting dia- 
logue together than figures. I left out an ‘ ought ’ in 
the sum we agreed upon for ‘ your ’ piece. It is worth, 
my dear Brunswick, not 300, but 3000 francs.” 

The story about “ Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr ” was 
that, being in distress for a piece, he had down to his 
friend, De Leuven, and begged for something that he 
could work up into a drama for the Franfais. T^e 
other said he had nothing in hand but a little tr^e for 
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one of the vaudeville theatres. In despair, Dumas 
carried it off, and from it calmly fashioned an important 
drama. These little stories were intended to show 
the skill and readiness of the great writer; but he 
seemed rather annoyed at such compliments, and 
Avrote to say they were quite untrue. None of the 
assistants had written a single word of either piece'; 
they had merely verhalhj suggested the idea.* Jou- 
vin returned to the matter in the next number of 
the paper, setting out Dumas’s amusing letter with 
compliments ; but at tlic close he said that his 
authority for the first story was Dumas fils, and for 
the second De Leuven himself. Alexander left the 
matter so, and wisely allowed the controversy to drop. 
This, of course, was not deliberate untruth ; the 
multitude of his transactions and his glowing imagina- 
tion making him fancy that everything he touched he 
not only adorned but made his own. 

Still believing that his old popularity Avas only 
slumbering, he clung to the belief that he had merely 

* Dumas, in several of his scattered writings, insists with much pride 
on the merit of the opening incident, where Richelieu and the Marquise 
restore to each other the pieces of the broken ring. This, he says, was 
suggested by a playing card which he and an Italian friend had tom 
in two, with the understanding that the presentation of the fragment 
should be a token. Yet the ring transaction has always seem^ the 
most artificial part of the play, and has reaUy little to do with the 
stoxy. 
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to come forward in his old style, and with the old 
flourish,* to rally round him thousands and thousands 
of readers. Alas ! those days of great enchant- 
niciit, when a mere “yes” or “no,” written down 
hy him or under his “ direction,” was worth francs, — 
liad passed away. In spite of disastrous failures 
witli the Motinquetaire the Monte Christo, and other 
ventures, he believed that a newspaper, conducted 
by “himself alone,” would still effectually touch the 
true chord. 

He contrived, therefore, to arrange for the pro- 
duction of such an orgean, tand on February 4th, 1808, 
appeared the first number of the “ D’Ahtaonax,” 
which ivas headed by a picture of a quixotic soldier, 
mounted on a lean horse. His ready and persuasive 
tongue had found a publisher ; but his opening was 
in a subdued key, very different from the old veun- 
qveiir style. He set out his programme in a curiously 
deferential tone. He said he thought people had not 
quite lost their taste for the old fenilleton, which had 
been latterly strangely neglected. This he would try 
and revive. He only wanted people to subscribe for 
three months ; he would prefer, in fact, not to have 
any longer period. He would, accordingly, intro- 
duce one on the old old model, — his own familiar 
“ chats,” criticisms, etc. He led off with some letters 
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from Vienna, by liis daughter, “Marie Alexandre 
Dumas,” and, later, with a story from the same hand, 
which he stated in his judgment, would turn out one of 
the most remarkable novels that had ever, etc. He 
also turned his taste for cookery to account, and for 
two or three numbers furnished a menu, with divers 
culinai’y hints ; but after a few turns relaxed, — 
indeed, after a couple of months, he seemed to 
grow tired of the whole business, and fell back on his 
old arts for filling the columns of the paper. Old 
“ chats ” (rnuseneis), which had figured in other news- 
l)apers, were coolly reprinted, without alteration of a 
word, — such as the acc6unt of the heroines of his son’s 
stories, “ La Dame aux Camdlias,” and the rest. A 
goal portion of the “Ilistoiy of my Animals” hail 
appeared in the Mousquetaire, but had been cut 
short by the sudden demise of the papei*. He ori- 
ginally promised to resume it in the UAHagmn; 
but, as matter began to fail him, he thought that 
this would be a waste of power. He, accordingly, 
issued an apology of the* most amusing kind. He 
must consider, he said, his readers. How could he 
present them with an incomplete work that com- 
menced, as it were, “ in the middle ” 1 It would be 
fairer on the whole to begin at the begging', and, 
accordingly, the whole account of his cats, dogs. 
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horses, etc., was duly recomincnced. Not coutcut 
with this, he retold and recopied the story of all his 
quarrels with the Tl»4atre Frangjiis, with pages of nar- 
rative from historical novels of his own. By and by he 
began to disappear from the columns altogether ; but 
occasionally wrote, or allowed to Iks written, humi- 
liating jeremiads over his fallen fortunes. Where 
were all his fine pictures, his birds, which his Cir- 
cassian had neglected to feed Avhen the master could 
not attend to them himself, and which had flown 
away ? Where were all his costly dresses, brought 
home from the East 1 His castles had passed away, 
— oven his many orders, whicli, arranged on a shield, 
had been hung up in the cabin of the Emma, had 
gone to the bottom, when that vessel was wrecked 
in the Mediterranean. “ The thunder-bolt had fallen 
on him.” Such vras the dismal strain. 

A greater humiliation was the announcement that 
for the first night of some piece a stall had beeil re- 
fused to the reporter of the D'Artagnan, on the pi-etext 
that all the places had been taken. In a deprecating 
way he made a request that for the future all theatres 
would reserve a stall for the UArtagnan, to ha paid for, 
as he wished that his readers should have the benefit 
of proper criticism. What a change this for ihe great 
eaphiteur, to whose feet came every manager, and to 
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Trhom every theatre flung wide its doors ! At last, as 
the readers fell off, he had to come to “ primes ” or 
bonuses, offering to regular subscribers an admission 
to tTie Prd Catalan, or a volume out of the one franc 
Ldvy series, or a Swiss clock! In six- months the 
luckless venture 'colhipsed. 

Tlie most curious feature in all these journalistic 
failures, is that so skilful a littSrateur and manager, one 
who had the little arts of the press at his fingers’ ends, 
should have shown himself so incompetent in all his 
attempts at conducting a newspaper. His newspapers 
are simply contemptible, and show none of the tact 
and power of entertainment which distinguish even the 
most ordinary Paris paper. But the truth was, he was 
too indolent to take any trouble in the matter. Once 
any money was paid to him in advance, as it almost 
invariably was, the Avhole became irksome, and he only 
thought of some now scheme. It was remarkable that 
in these various journals of his, he was fond of working 
some charitable and even pious scheme, which con- 
trasted oddly with some lax story or jest found in 
another portion of the paper. Readers of French 
journals will have discovered that this is a good deal 
“ in the way of trade,” and that among the subscribers 
is a lar^ dien^le dSvote whose tastes have to be con- 
sidered. This may seem an ungracious solution, but 
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that the fact is -so there can be as little doubt, as of the 
impulsivethough spendthrift charity of AlcxanderDumas 
himself. He was later able to' enumerate with some 
pride all the good works that his ncAVspaper had aided. 
“The Hospital of the Little Incurables founded^*’ 
which is surely an exaggeration, considering that tho 
Mousquetairc obtained only 120f. ; “ the monument 
to Moreau — and Ldon llegnier bought out of the 
conscription.” When “ Notre Dame des Arts ” was 
established, he took the translation of a little German 
jday which his friend Albert AVolft’ brought him, shaped 
it, disposed of it for 800/., and presented it to the 
charity. Allowing for some constitutional exaggera- 
tion in the amount, it is no doubt true that he was 
generous and charitable after his own fashion. In 
liis journal, as we have seen, he introduced his 
daughter, Marie Alexandre Dumas, who had married 
a M. I’ctel. Her first book Avas a story called “ Au 
Lit dc Molt”; and if it Avas a satisfaction to find his 
son draAving such types as “Ladies of Camclias, 
Pearls,” etc., thus jiroving himself the Avorthy child of 
“ Antony,” the father’s heart must have been no less 
gladdened by the spectacle of a daughter following in 
the same track. A critic at least describes her book 
as containing “ certains tableaux trfcs nets,” or rather 
“ trop nets. C'est une melange de mysticisme et de 
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sensualitd. II demontre les dangers du vice et I’liorreur 
de TaduU^re, de fa^on t\ donner envie d’en essayer.” 

Notwithstanding these failures his spirit did not 

* 

flag. The new year found him in a charming hotel in 
the Rue d’ Amsterdam, whose walls were decorated 
with elegant frescos, for he always loved these refine- 
ments. There he lived witli a pleasant secretary, Pont- 
jest, whose name is familiar to readers of the lighter 
Paris newspapers. But now there was but little work 
for the secretary. He was still the same — “ vaillant et 
tonjours jeune,” and liis fonncr protege, Asseline, Avas 
glad to be able to give him an entertainment. The “ dear 
master ” arrived punctually, accompanied by the secre- 
tar}'. To meet him there was a well-kilo wn barrister, 
Victor Foucher, Henry Murger, and Quidant, the 
pianist, wliose compositions arc familiar to many 
an English performer. Three ladies, afterwards cele- 
brated or rather talked about, now candidates for 
the stage, “ cngarlandcd ” the table. These were 
Blanche D’Antigny, Marguerite Bellanger, the heroine 
of an Imperial scandal, and Juliette Beau. They were 
eager to obtain the favourable opinion of the guest, and 
exerted themselves to the utmost. The dinner was 
gay. Murger, already suffering from a mortal disease, 
sang one of his favourite songs. Alexander was at his 
best, and told stories of his travels and of his life. 
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“ As he was always a man of good taste, lie spoke 
before these future queens of the stage as if ho was in 
presence of duchesses, and with that careful attention 
to language which rmlly takes nothing Ji'otn the salt oj 
loit." In spite of this handsome tribute to decency, he 
contrived to amuse them the whole evening, which 
proved to bo that of the Orsini attempt. 

He was ever good-natured to young authors, who 
delighted in his society, and found entertainment in 
his never-flagging spirits and powers of conversation. 
All spoke of him with aifection. At the same time 
it must be said that the great littcmtenr found in such 
young admirers exceedingly useful aidc-de-camps. 
One of these followers, when the great story-teller 
was lying on his death-bed fondly put together all he 
could recollect of their dealings,* and presents a very 
amusing and graphic portrait. Ilis first* introduction 
was at the St. Germain theatre, during the perfonnance 
of “ Hamlet,” and where the chief figure was Alex- 
ander himself in his full regimentals as commander of 
the National Guard, bustling about, shaking hands 
with every one, doing all the honours of the place, 
and receiving all the honours in the name of “ Williams 
Shakespeare,” who in this shape at least was found 
very dulL 

* “ Conrrier d’Antrefou,” in the IwUpendanee Edge, Nov. 10, 1870. 
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There was something pitiable in the growing decay 
which was now steadily setting in ; for the spectacle 
of a man of genius reduced, growing old, and obliged 
to accept the attention of young men, in exchange 
for which is furnished the inappropriate “ lees and 
rinsings” of his mind — and this because he is 
“dropped” by old friends, — is one of the most 
humiliating conceivable. Still such a condition is 
often the result of debt and extravagance, and of a 
hopelessness and helplessness ; for at an advanced age 
the energy that coidd set to work to repair disasters 
cannot be looked for, lJut in this instance his old age 
was to be marked by scandals that shocked even the 
disorderly society of the Kinpire, and one notorious 
incident (which need not be mentioned here) lost him 
the sympathy even of the most tolerant. ‘'The 
present generation never knew the brilliauti. Dumas,” 
says his friend Do Villemessant. “ The disorder of 
his later life had told on his figure. No one who saw 
his decayed and shabby appeai’ance, would have con- 
ceived the dashing beau of former days. 

“ Under this affected gaiety lay a profound melan- 
choly. Do what ho would to distract it, he knew 
well that he was no longer the witty, sparkling Dumas 
of other days. The king of the feuilleton had 
brought his name into discredit with the newspapers. 
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The prince of tlie stage had been thrust aside by new 
talent rising on all sides. Not that any one of tliem 
could be named beside him, or -could take his place. 
Hence it was, that he felt himself obliged in his old 
age to quit Paris. His reputation was still great 
abroad, and he felt himself more at home in countries 
where they still saw in him the Dumas of old days, 
rather than in Paris, where he had to endure the in- 
difference of managers and publishers. “ You don’t 
wish, then, to stay among us?” said Wolff, as he 
wrung his hand at parting. “ As little as I can,” 
replied the other : “ the only future left for me now 
begins at the frontier.”* Tliis of course was sad 
enough, but, as we have seen, it was he himself that 
was accountable for such exile. A few friends clung 
to him ; among whom was tlie faithful Milhaud, who 
had founded many a journal, in everyone of whose 
enterprises was a column open to Dumas. But the 
decay of his powers was evidcjit to everyone excejjt 
himself. He still continued liis laborious habits and 
taste for hard work. 

In the “ Recollections,” from which we have bor- 
rowed so abundantly, the vivacious author, M. de 
Villemessant, wl|ile deploring this decay of a great 
spirit, unconsciously sets before tis a picture of the 

* M^moiiea d’lin Journalistc, 2e S6rie,” 294. 
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times which, for all its vivacity, is depressing enough. 
They indeed explain that social decay which has pro- 
duced such disastrous results in France. For here 
are “ Memoirs of a Journalist ” which might naturally 
be expected to set out pleasant recollections of literary 
life, a good deal that was political, sketches of pub- 
lic men, etc., yet these volumes seem to be no more 
than an account of a number of voluptuaries, who 
seemed to live for two things — dinners or suppers, and 
“ les femmes ! ” Most, too, seemed to have died of 
this wholesome mode of life — decayed, imbecile or 
mad, and bankrupt. All the ladies who figure 
in the chronicle, who are the heroines of every 
adventure, hohl rank in the hierarchy of the <]emi 
and their claims to consideration seem to bo 
founded on this very position. That such “ fast life ’’ 
is rife in our own countiy' must be granted ; but it 
can bo boldly denied that there is any such unwhole- 
some recognition, or public glorification of what is 
an offence to society. For all these grave, wise, witty, 
brilliant directors of public opinion, the real profession 
in which they aspired to shine was “ les femmes,” as 
it was sung so menily at the “ Bouffea” 

To be named as the hero of an intrigue ; to sup- 
plant a friend in the good graces of a “cocotte; " to 
be reported tlie accepted admirer of Madame X 
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such has been llie noble ambition of some of the liveliest 
intellects of France. Their work on their journal was 
but a means to this grand end.- This is noted here, 
not in Pharisaical spirit, but because it goes to the 
root of the decay in France. For men who devote 
their lives to this frivolous, contemptible calling 
must be content to abdicate the higher functions of 
leading and teaching the world. Dumas, as we have 
seen, points the moral in a very disastrous way. 
Novels, drama, the jest, the anecdote, — all deal with the 
one subject — “ Ics femmes." There is, to say^ the least, 
a childishness in this course, and the best comment is 
to be found in thp little histories of the fascinating 
Roger de Beauvoir, Felix Solar, of poor Dumas himself, 
and many more. . 

The last stage was reached when he began to lend 
his pen to the “ confection ” of pulfs for tradespeople. 
This has ahvays been a department of French jour- 
nalism ; and no English reader could conceive the 
skill, labour, and energy with which the system was 
carried out It was left for an eminent French 
jouraalist to reveal to us the secrets of this metier, the 
science of which consisted in working on curiosity, 
feelings^ and generous sentiments. This underlies, -if 
not in that actoal shape, the whole of French jonr- 
nalism, regulating all those scattered little puffs of 
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artisis’ books,*. *** Articles de Paris,” etc. ; and M, de 
Yillemessant, a practical editor, explains to us can- 
didly how the system was pursued. He described 
how De Girardin farmed out to him a handsome 
“ compartment ” of the Presse, which were to be filled 
with these traps and devices. Here is a specimen of 
this sort of advertisement. 

“The Grisette’s east Will and Testament. 

“ On Sunday last the inmates of a house in the Rue 
St. IIonor<!’‘ were busily engaged in trying to secure a 
pretty bird which was fluttering about the house. The 
eagerness to secure the little creature was the more 
natural, as it was seen that it had a 2)iccc of paper 
tied round its neck. It was at last captured, the 
paper unfolded and read. It ran. thus, — ‘Destitute, 
sick, and with no resource left, I know not what is to 
become of nm. I am but twenty years old, but / 
canned devote myself to a life of shame . . . All will 
be over to night. My oidy fiiend in the wide world 
is this little bird, to which I now give its liberty. I 
conjure who finds it to take care of it. Poor little 
thing. — Marie.’ The bird was caught by Madame 

X , proprietor of the emporium in Street, 

who has given it an asylum, and cherishes tliis inte- 
resting orphan with a truly religious care.” 

This device succeeded excellently, many people 
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actually askmg to see tiie Ijttie bird, slirthat the mis- 
tress of tbc shop had to buy one ! This is ludicrous 
enough, but it will be seen that honest sympathies, 
which miglit be turned to the profit of real distress, 
arc here played with for trade purposes. 

We may thus gather a i^otion o^ the fashion in 
which the great French nation allows itself to be 
“ dandled,” and served with sweetmeats by those 
who direct its journals. Poor “jobard de public!” 
which buys a newspaper, only to find that a great 
deal of the literary department is hired to tradesmen, 
and is merely a disguised advertisement. Tlic acci- 
dent where the victim was carried into the shop of M. 

X , the eminent apothecary, who, “ par des soins les 

plus tendres,” succeeded in bringing him round ; the 
capital hon mot uttered about a lace sliawl supplied by 

Madame V , the eminent jnodiste ; all this is surely 

infantine and unworthy of a refined community. 
So, too, with those advertisements which used to 
cover the drop scene at«a certain theatre — a system 
which was so resented by audiences in England, that 
it has not been repeated. It is this sort of helpless- 
ness in the French public which so amazes people of 
other countries, a public tliat can accept every kind 
of treatment from its leaders, even to the revolting 
despotism of the claque. 

VOI- IL 
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Tliis then being an established system, it would be 
hajd to blame Dumas for his derelictions in the same 
direction. Indeed it seems strange that this professor 
of self-advertisement should not have earlier made this 
branch his own, and developed it into amazing pro- 
portions. • 

When he was with Garibaldi, he took care, as we 
have seen, to announce that the champagne which he 
opened fur his guests on board the Emnia was from 
the tins of Foiliet-Louis anil Greno. But a more 
ambitious attempt was a little work entitled “ The 
Alchemist of the Nineteenth Century.” which was an 
elaborate account of the electrotyping process intro- 
duced by one of his friends.. Anything lor cash! 
“ Excursions in California ” and other books of travel 
were brought to him ; he wrote his name on the title- 
page, and the whole was,disposed of for some wretched 
sum to a publisher. All this had the effect of depre- 
ciating the popularity even of the spirited romances 
which had made his name. • People grew sick of the 
repeated imposture, and of the very name of the great 
man. After his death, when his copyrights, or his 
share of them, were put up to sale, the whole brought 
some contemptible sum. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

DEATH AND INTERMENT. 

1870—1872. 

In this fashion the decay set in steadily. To the 
last he was ardent in the pursuit of pleasure. For 
jdeasure lie had lived; and age, ho was determined, 
should make little difference in his habits. Tlie result 
was a complete break-up of his strength and health, 
and a weakening of his mental faculties. “ Ho con- 
tinued,” says his friend De Villesinessant, “ his irre- 
gidar ino<le of life until the very moment that disease 
paralysed both his brain and his limbs.” 

When the disastrous war of 1870 broke out, and 
the enemy was fast dosing in on Paris, it was 
determined that he should not be left in the city, to 
undergo the hardship of the siege. Attended by his 
daughter, he was brought to the station of the Western 
Railway, and assisted into one of the carriages. 
Those who recognised him saw that he was quite 
helpless, and almost unconscious of what was goin|; 
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on about him. He was 'taken down to Pays, close 
to Dieppe, where his son had a small property, and 
where that son watched over him to the last with 
genuine filial tenderness. But the old epicurean had 
now lapsed into second childhood. The cannon thun- 
dered close by, the irresistible Germans were ad- 
vancing on Dieppe itself. It was all over for him, 
and on the 5th of December that brilliant and ro- 
mantic career was closed for ever. 

He was interred on the eighth at Ncuville, not far 
from Puys; and there, while the war raged and the 
capital was besieged and blockaded, and the armies on 
the north of the Loire were melting away, his remains 
were allowed to rest. When peace had been signed 
and something like calm and security had been re- 
stored to the distracted country, it was thought that 
the time was now come for removing the remains of 
the great story-teller to the little town of Villers- 
Cottercts, \yhcre ho was bom ; and the ICtli of 
April, 1872, was fixed for the ceremony. On the 
day before his son aildressed the following letter to M! 
Darsouville, who lived in the town. Indeed, there is 
nothing more agreeal^le during these later stages of 
decaying li% waning respectability, and death, than 
the steady filial attention, the reserved but devoted 
Section, of this son. He wrote : — 
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** I shall Icavh Paris with the body on Monday, at 
seven o’clock in the evening. Be kind enough to give 
notice to the Cur6 tuid Commissary of Police of our 
arrival, which will be at about half-past nine o’clock. 
I shall stay the night at your house. 

“ On the following morning I shall venture to bring 
to you Messrs. Taylor, De Leuven, Dugu6, Gonsalds, 
M^linguc, and Perrin, who are to be pall-bearers. 
There will be six in all. 

“ Madame Dumas and my children will stay at your 
house for a few minutes.” 

By ten o’clock at night the funeral party had reached 
Villers-Cotterets, and the remains of the brave old 
.adventurer, after years of buffeting with fortune and 
many a weary mile of travel, were now brought back 
to the rustic little town whence he had set forth, a pdbr 
clerk, to seek fortune in Paris. He returned to the 
place even poorer than he had quitted it. A proces- 
sion was formed from the railway station, the clergy 
leading the way, and a great crowd following the body. 
It was left in the church for that night. 

At noon on the following day the church was filled. 
A traiu had come in from -Paris bearing a great 
number of persons, all connected with literature, 
the press, and who were received by Alexander, the 
sou. A solemn requiem mass was sung^ and the 
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procession was formed to the graveyard. A musical 
society led the way chanting, then came the clergy 
and ihc body, attended by tlie pall-bearers just 
mentioned, with the exception of M41ingue, the actor, 
who could not attend, and whose place was taken by 
M. Charles Blanc. After them came Madame Petel, 
the daughter of the deceased, and Madame Dumas, Ins 
son’s wife, supported on the arm of Protais, the 
painter, nicn followed a deputation from the Society 
of Men of Letters, among whom was his old coadjutor 
IMaqnet, and such well-known men as De Najac, La 
Croix, Mcithac, author, with Hal^vy, of the pathetic 
“ Frou-Frou ” as well as of the boisterous “ Grande 

Duchesse,” Am<5d<5c Achard, Paul Bocage, Gustave 

•* 

Aimard, and others less known to fame. Tlie actors 
alSS ftimished a contingent ; B^gnier, the most 
linished of actors ; Got, certainly the first comedian of 
Europe ; Berton, and others ; Carvalho, late manager 
of the Lyrique, husband to the most elegant of singers ; 
Dovisme, the gun-maker whose name Alexander was 
so fond of quoting, and whose gun he caused to perform 
prodigies of aim and carriage that would have amazed 
die maker; Emile de Girardin; Michel Ldvy, the 
publisher and proprietor of many of his copyrights; 
Cham, the caricaturist, well known to be a clever 
amateur, the Vicomte de Nob; and the Comtessc 
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Dash, one of his old assistants, who has herself since 
passed away. This attendance was Certainly a repre- 
sentative one, though it might have been wished that 
English letters had in some way been represented. 

When the body was lowered into the grave, Dugnd, 
who was deputed to represent the Society of Dramatic 
Authors, came forward and spoke a few words with 
some feeling, but in questionable taste. “We all 
loved him,” lie said, “ he was so honest, so open, so 
good-natured. Opening his heart, even to weakness, 
with all the confidence of a child, he maintained no 
enmity, and could not refuse a request. The only 
person on earth to whom he could do harm was to 
himself. Brave old Dumas. It seems as if he was 
standing here among us all, with his fine head 
towering over the crowd, his frank smile, and his Imge 
hand. And there is nothing fanciful in this idea, 
gentlemen. From the dark tomb yonder comes a ray 
of light. iy.Artagnan Itos triumphed over death. The 
niaster, tcho is so dear to us ail, still lives in the son, 
who continues Ms work and swells his glory." 

To^this compliment succeeded other speeches. Tlien 
M. Charles Blanc came forward, “ in the name of the 
Administrator of Fine Arts and of the Minister of Public 
Instruction,” and declared that Dumas had always been 
thoroughly honest, that he had never sought to win 
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Huccess by praising up “ coquins, " and that he ahvajTS 
tried, in dealing with characters of fiction or of reality, 
to exalt what was chivalrous and gallant. There was 
some truth in this panegyric, though it niugt be s^id his 
types of “ chivihlry ” were too often of a morbid sort.* 
An architect followed, who, to tlie great annoyance of 
the friends of the deceased, launched out into praises 
of Garibaldi, t Finally Alexander Dninas fils came 
forward and made a singularly grat'eful and effective 
oratioiu 

“ I Cfinnot part from you, gentlemen,'’ he wiid, 
“ without giving an explanation, which my father’s 
friends, and countrymen, and history itself, are entitled 
to ask for. 

“ Some of you were, no <lonbt, surpristnl lliat such 
an interval w’as allowed to elapse between his death 
and the removal of his remains to this bi)ot, wliere he 


♦ There i» something almost grotesque in the “ Ministry of* PuMic 
liistruetion” being ivpresentod at the gmvc of the author of ** Antony ” 
niul Toresa,^ works that had cducaUMl so many nudienees. But this is 
only ** thoroughly French.” In the same way the “ beau jeune homme'’ 
of the stagey who, when on a visit to a friend, is engagetl in trying to 
corrupt his friend’s wife, is a highly ** chivalrous ” object to the 
audiences who sympathise with the young fellow *•> gentle sufterings ’’ 
amd uobl#aadite«s. Tliia curious inversion is one of the many puzzles 
for tlie foreigner who tries to understand the French character. 

t (Considering that Dumas had lieen his bosom friend, and liad made 
the Sicilian campaiga with liim, this was not so inappropriate. But it 
t«oduced, we .are told, an fAchemt^ e^]K*4ally when the 

speoker came to “ faire TOloge des idees r^pnblicaiiu-.** 
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was born, and where lio always fondly hopo<l to be 
laid. I say hoped, for he knew as well as we do, 
that in these excited days no one can reckon with 
Certainty upon being put to rest in the place whore ho 
first opened his eyes. lie died at my house on 
December 5th, 1870, witli his family about him. 

“ How many others were at that inomont giving up 
their souls with shi’ieks of despair and agony ; loft 
alone, with all the horrors of night and slaughter ! 
"We must thank God, then, for having gi’antfed him 
this last blessing, in addition to so many otliers. From 
that hour until the present eighteen months have 
passed away without my being able to carry mit his 
wishes. * 

“The reason was this. .lust two days before his 
death the dcj)artinent had been invadetl by the enemy, 
as was the one in wliich we now are, and we wenj 
obliged to wait until the occupation came to an end. 
When tjie peace was sigmsl the Prussians still re- 
mained here, waiting for their money. Ibul wc fixed 
that time for these last rites, lliey Avould mjt have 
failed to insult our country once more, by escorting 
the remains to this place, and. by trampling on the 
grave of the General who so often defeated their 
grandsircs. 

“ At length they took their departure ; but only at 
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tlie end of October. Then came the winter; a 
general depression was abroad in all hearts, and even 
in nature itself. The sun was chilly ; the great forest 
here had been stripped of its leaves, and 1 wished that 
the illustrious dead should be brought back to you in 
the midst of light and flowers and general hope. I 
was anxious that this should have less the mr of 
luouiming than of a little fete, and that while entombing 
him associations of resurrection might fill our hearts, 
lly some inspiration I was led to fix on this day, and 
you see how the spring has favoured me. What a 
sun ! what fragrance ! wlmt a bright blue ! what a 
host ! How Death smiles on this happy beginning of 
immortality. 

“ 1 have, now, only to thank the people of Villers- 
C.'ottcrets who turned out to join my father’s friends. 
Last night when we arrived w'c found them all w'aiting 
in the streets. 

“ This was a simple spontaneous movement, dictated 
by a wish to give a last mark of respect to this illus- 
trious writer, who always loved the friends of his 
youth and his friends’ children. 1 saw both young and 
old contending with the bearers for the honour oi 
canying the body of their dear friend, and then 1 
knew why it was he was so anxious to be laid among 
you. 1 have thereby contracted a debt of gratitude 
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which I sliall bequeatli to my children, just as my 
father bequeathes his to me at this moment; and 
this I can only barely indicate by an emotion which 
prevents me saying all that I should like to say.” 

Tliis was a feeling, graceful, moderate address, that 
contrasts favourably with the harangues usually made 
on such occasions. All honour for it to Alexandre 
Dumas fils ! 

After this the crowd retired quietly and silently. 
The great novelist was now reposing, after his fitful 
life, in the graveyard to which his mother, more than 
half a century before, had so often led him, a little 
child, by the hand, when she paid her daily visit to her 
husband’s grave. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
l’exvoi. 

The ivadcr who lias pursued the story to this point 
will find it easy to draw the character of this remark- 
able man for himself. Thoijgh the course of such a 
being may be pronounced entertaining, and has excited 
many a hearty laugh, it must be confessed that, with 
his success and 2)restige, he has played a serious part 
in demoralising the tone of the iniblic mind in France. 
The brutal and bestial exhibitions of passion have been 
continued in a steady line since the days of “ Antony ” 
and “ Richard Darlington ; ’’ and though these subjects 
have been tresited with more ingenuity by Sardou, 
Dumas Fils, Augier, and others, this difference is due 
chiefly to the sensual refinements of the Second Empire 
coming after the bourgeois plainness of the times of 
a citizen king. Dumas, as we have seen, was respon- 
sible for the introdnetion .of the “ trade " or “ shop- 
keeping ” element into a literature which he found pas- 
sionate, genuine, vehement, and sincere. The “ father 
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of humbug,” he made humbug resjK'ctable, and 
under his teaching it now needs only to be successful, 
and even its victim is pleased. Tliis is a heavy respon- 
sibility. He is said to have written or “ arranged ” 
some twelve hundred volumes: of all these there is 
only likely to survive that one romance of “ Monte 
Christo,” and his two plays, “ Mademoiselle do Belle- 
Isle,” and “ Un Mariage sous Louis XV.” — a few planks 
after so vast a shipwTcck — three volumes out of twelve 
hundred, just as, at the close of his life, he was left 
a halfpenny out of some hundred thousand pounds. 

His own countrymen, since his death, have been 
strangely “ incurious ” of him, which might not seem 
suq)rising considering the serious matters they have 
on their hands. But, unhappily, the old game of light- 
ness and pleasure seems in full swing, and there might 
have been room for a decent ” in inemoriam ” of this 
most cheerful Epicureah, who so long led the song and 
dance. Nearly two years have passed away since, 
yet I have not been able to find in French reviews or 
magazines any deliberate estimate of a character, 
which, for good or evil, has exercised so marked an 
influence on its generation. One of the most acevate 
and nicely critical judgments of his character was to 
be g^ven in an English journal, and I cannot do better 
than quote it here : — 
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“The literary career of Alexander Damas was 
specially interesting to Englishmen for two reasons. 
He was, so far as we know, the only true quadroon, 
the only grandchild of a negro, the only man with 
woolly hair, and deficient calves, and black pigment in 
the creases of the joints of his fingers, who ever gained 
a considerable place in the literature of the world. 
Though quadroons have commanded armies and 
governed States, and issued, of course, many procla- 
mations, no other of the race has ever achieved 
literary eminence. Dumas was the grandson of the 
Marquis de la Pailleterie and a negro mistress, bore all 
the marks of his origin, never shrank from avowing it, 
and avoided visiting the United States, which he had 
a great desire to see, from fear of the insults to* which* 
as he believed, his connection with the despised people 
would expose him. We cannot say his genius was of 
the quadroon type, there bcmg so few examples of 
quadroon genius, but we can say it was of the type 
observers like Mrs. Stowe have always expected the 
race to produce, — a type in which the predominating 
feature is the blaze of colour. It was not' Oriental 
exfttly, but it certainly was tropical. Its defect was 
rankness, over-luxuriance, splendour of colour without 
corresponding solidity or sweetness, a tendency to 
profusion without reference to the quality of the supply 
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80 abundftatly poured out. Flowers or weeds, oaks or 
trees looking like oaks and rotten as touchwood, every 
product of Dumas’s pen bewifdered the spectator by 
the waste of power which it appeared only too truly 
to indicate. Dumas would crowd into a chapter inci- 
dents which might make a novel, and half of which 
had no bearing on the story ; create characters by the 
dozen only to kill them off; exhaust patience in 
pmnting a hero, and still more a heroine, by an infini- 
tude of touches, half of which were repetitions ; while 
of the remainder many were rather poises with the 
brash, leaving the idea that he would touch, than 
actual touches. Without the faintest gleam of spiritual 
fcelmg, unless we seek it in the undertone of Monte 
Christo, that Providence is wiser than the wisest 
man, he had a passion for introducing the supernatural 
or quasi-supernatural, as a machinery which relieved 
him at once of the trouble of minutely painting cha- 
racter and of making his incidents reasonably probable. 
That he could create is undeniable, — most of his. 
smaller figures arc true creations; but just try to 
make out, apart from the machinery, what he took the 
Cagliostro to be, who under many names is the»hero 
of so many of his tales; or what, to take a more 
familiar example, he meant by his delineation of 
Monte Christo or of Henry IV., the latter not a 
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character at all, but a mixture of two almost incom- 
patible natures, with no clue to their point of contact. 
He was tropical, too, in his atmosphere, with its bright 
lights, and clear outlines, and sense of heat not arising 
from strain, and gorgeousness which escapes analysis ; 
tropical in the intensity he gives to his characters — 
intensity which is sometimes force, as in Nortier, 
sometimes weakness, as in Pldmond DanU‘S himself, 
and, as we think, in Joseph Balsamo ; tropical in the 
scale of his conceptions ; tropical, most of all, in the 
kind of immorality which pervades his books. They 
arc not immoral often in the sense in which that .word 
is usually applied to French novels. 

“ We do not pretend to have i*ead all theTorty novels 
he is said to have given to the world, or half of them ; 
but in the nine or ten we have read Dumas is not so 
much immoral, or prurient, or unclean,— the latter he 
did not, we conceive, intend to be, — as indifferent to 
iimuutable right and wrong, capable of accepting any 
kind of law which occurred to him as the one govern- 
ing that series of situations. His history. For instance, — 
for he meant it to be histori', — of the relation of Mar- 
garet of Valois to Henry of Navarre is, if tried by toy 
standard recognized in England, an evil, though not 
an unclean book. It would be impossible to give any 
description of the plot which, would not leave an in- 
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nitely deeper impression of impurity than the novel 
itself does. *Yot the probability iathat Dumas thought* 
he was rather carefully avoiding tlic impure, rejecting 
strong temptations towards the sensational as France 
understands it ; and it is possible to comprehend why 
he so imagined. He had caught the tone of the 
Valois Court, its fundamental idea that there was no 
law for princes other than to be princely; that in 
particular the Sixth and Seventh Commandments were 
rules highly expedient for the community, but of no 
meaning whatever for a ‘ Cliild of France ; ’ and 
wrote under those conditions as a historiographer of 
the court might have done, with infinite less intention 
to injure or. debauch anybody than Margaret herself 
would have displayed. The anecdote-mongers, who in 
the East are called historians, write just like that, and 
so do the poets ; and it is curious to find the. same 
temper, the same want of incisivcncss of moral vision, 
the same disposition to accept all acts as acts, having 
little reference to character, in the great French 
quadroon. 

“ Tlic other point of interest about'M. Dumas is that 
he wrote a book ^hich, with the exception of ‘ Paul 
and Virginia,’ is probably the only French novel yet 
written which will live as an English one. Since the 
* Arabian Nights,* there has been- nothing like ‘ Monte 
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Christo ; ’ no such revel of improbabilities, no such 
‘fandango of absurdities, and no book whidli, to those 
vrbo can enjoy the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ who can bear 
to be released from the laws of the universe, who care 
nothing about likcliliood, and are incurious about 
character, loving to ‘ see the people ’ as girls see a 
review or men a great spectacle, has been so enchant- 
ing as the history of the low Southern sailor who 
niakes of himself gentleman, millionaire, earthly Pro- 
vidence, and goes through the world supporting the 
right and punishing the wrong by slieer volition ; who, 
though intent for years on a black scheme of private 
revenge, is as gentle and holy as an apostle; who, 
living in unimaginable luxury, is a self-restrained 
anchoret ; who, tropical to his toes in habits, beliefs, 
ways, is through it all the last highest product of 
European cultivation. Dumas has taken little pains, 
or rather none, to make us understand Edmond Dantbs 
in his second phase. He has not troubled himself to 
account for the middle passage of his career, the 
jperiod between his rescue from prison and his appear- 
ance as tile Count; though in the interim be had res- 
coed Haidde ^nd seen all the world. He has not even 
..QOiideBbended to bp consistent in his account of his ma- 
chinei'^or performii^ wmiders, the Count’s vMt wealth, 
for which he gives him originally some j£jBpO,000; 
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he allows him towards the end three letters of un- 
limited credit from houses like llothchilds’, and makes 
him perform extravagances to which his very mode- 
rate means for our modern society would be totally 
inadequate. And yet with what eagerness docs one 
read of his rise, his grandeurs, his vengeance, and his 
repentance as he passes on his way through that ever- 
varying succession of incidents, and among that host 
of living people. The secret of the charm is not in 
the incidents, for, apart from their gross improba- 
bility, Dumas has depicted many as lively in novels 
which will almost instantly be consigned to the butter- 
man ; nor in the characters, for men and women as 
real and as original overflow in his stories ; nor in his 
style, for in many chapters of ‘ Monte Christo ’ it is 
not at his best, is occasionally so far from it as to lend 
colour to the report that even in this, his most charac- 
teristic work, he was assisted by his pupils. It is not 
a stoiy of passion, save so far as Dant^s’ hunger for 
nwciige may be called passion, and the only love-story 
it contains is idyllic in its purity, and when told scarcely 
amounts to more than an incident ; and yet we. should, 
like to try with the book some grave hater of novels,* 
or — a far harder trial — some lover of mental analysis. «. 
We believe the se<!ret of ite success is the deep,' full 
gratification Ddmas gives to one of the strongest 
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weaknesses of human nature, the ])as8ion of Alad- 
(tinism^ the desire to realise day-dreams by volition. 
Edmond Dantbs acts as men might act were their 
secret, disjointed, useless fancies executive. He finds 
the royal road to knowledge for which we all sigh. 
He gains the social influence of all kinds for which 
we do not even hope. He acquires at a blow the 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice which we all should 
think so pleasant. He finds the silent, devoted, yet 
willing agents of his will, who in the ordinary world 
can be secured only by kings and the leaders of men ; 
and he, above all, secures to every incident of his 
career that dramatic completeness on which men 
])onder when they give the rein to reflection on the 
past. We enjoy that reairzation of day-dreaming, 
that world in which obstacles are not, or exist only to 
enhance the pleasure of their removal, in which there 
are many Genii of the Lamp, and one controls them 
all. Dumas himself, like every man of his race, had 
this imaginative dreaminess, this love for the concrete 
unreal in his blood ; he revels and riots in his own 
imagiitings, aud it is a curious evidence of our view 
of his character, of the superficiality of the evil in it, 
that in this book, in which, of all others, he is least 
rcstriuned by any ties, in which he^^ives freest rein to 
his inner self, he rises to his moral best, shakes him- 
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self totally free of uncloanness, conceives tlio cliarac- 
ter of the Abhd Faria, which is worthy to stand by 
that of Bishop Myriel, gives in the shipowner’s family 
a fine picture of nobleness witliQut ineptitude, and, as 
it were unconsciously, or in his own despite, graves 
deep his ultimate moral — that in seeking revenge, 
however terrible the provocation, however lawful the 
means in the spirit (►f revenge, man does throughout 
but strive to be wiser than his God.” * 

Beside this it will be interesting to place the 
yet more delicate apprcciatioii of a Frenchman, an 
extract from one of >1, Chasics’ Lectures, hitherto 
unpublished : — 

“Fils du xi.\. sicelc, meridional jusqu’h la moellc, 
enfant naif, gdeant sensuel, presque Africain, Dumas 
vivait sans iddal et n’eii mettait aucun dans ses livres ; 
ou plutdt il cn avait un, un scul, le mouvement. 
C’est bieu assex. Car le movement est identique 
h la chaleur. Kt cclle-ci est la vie physique. Ce 
talent extraordinaire, gdnie iihgre, puissant, abon> 
dant, tout physique, ardent et mobile, n’avait pas 
besoin de order unc teuvre. II dchaullait tout ce qu’il 
rencontrait. Un Protestant rdfugid k Rotterdam avait 
imprimd, vers 1700, dans cette villc, trois mauvais 
petits volumes g^cds, d’une invention assez heureuse, 

* SpeclaU>r, Dee. 17, 1870. 
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diffus et vulgaire de style. Dumas en a fait la dlver- 
tissante ‘ Histoire dcs Trois Mousquetaires.’ Vous lui 
apportiez un rdcit quelconqoe, un sujet, bien on mal 
traits, r^tonnant artiste jettait la pdte dans son four, 
d’ob, en peu de minutes, elle ressortait cuite et tres- 
savoureuse. Si vous ajoutez ^ cette naturelle ardeur 
c4r4brale, I’habilet^ pour ainsi dire mauuelle la plus 
merveilleuse, les finesses du metier, les subtilit^s vitc 
apprises, point de scrupulcs dans les cmprunts, une 
extraordinaire rapidity de 'coneeptitm .et d’adaptotioii, 
vous arrivcz it comprendre la formation gtin^tique de 
cc prodige, vous comprenez *cc prodigue, qui prenait 
a pleines mains, versant it pleincs mains et it plcines 
corbeilles, sans y rcgarder ; arrangeant ses «5crits 
comme sa vie ; — cuisinier a Naples ; capitaino de fri- 
gate quand vous Voudrez ; arcbitecte au besoin ; fai- 
sant de bons vers ; n’ayant jamais de plagiats sur sa 
conscience, ni de dettes financibres sur son calepin ; 
car tout ce qu’il prenait aux autres, il le restituait it 
quelqu’un sous forme 4clataiitc ; et tout le passif de 
son budget devenait son actif. Le Passif d’ailleurs lui 
dtait aussi inconnue que V Actif Je crois qu’il a signd 
un millier d’ouvra^, drames et romans. On lui a 
repTochd ambrement d^ avoir vol4 la moitib. Cela 
n’est pas vrai. Le Four lui appartenait. De quelque 
c6tb que put venir la pflte, taut qu’il ne Taviut pas 
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Petrie, arraug^e, vernie et surveillde, die n’avatt 
aucune valeur; il corrigeait le moule, refondait les 
dements et soignait la cuisson. Une comdlie, ' Les 
Demoiselles de St. Cyr/ qui a ddpassd sa centi^mo 
representation, u’dtait, en tombant entre ses mains, 
qu’un petit vaudeville assez informe, que son auteur 
vendit cinquante francs prix ddbattu. 

“ II dtait spirituel, pobte, inanufacturier, ingdiiieur, 
tout k la fin. Qui I’a vu vivant, et il y a peu de temps 
que nous I’avons perdu, s’expHqne la erdation et lo 
ddveloppemeut d’un phdnomene si dtrange. Sa taille 
dtait haute, la structure vigourcuse, I’tuil h fleur de tdto 
et jovial, la bouchc raillcusc et forte, la Ifivre dpaisso 
et le front plutot arrondi comme chez les femmes, que 
tres-dlevd comme chez Platon et Leibnitz. La cheve- 
hirc crdjmc et robustc. Non soulcmcnt I’Asiatique, 
mais r^fricain dclatait en lui. Un seul nom pent Ctre 
rapprochd de son nom ; celui de Lope Vdga, I’Els- 
I>agnol. On nc lit plus rien do ce grand Lope. Mais 
il y a encore une forte lueur de gloirc, une fiammo 
vivo, et une magic sur sa tombe. Les bibliothhques 
renferment des milliers d'cenvrcs qui portent son nom, 
— -je ne veux pas dire son cachel ! Ces fdconditds in- 
finies et immenses ne penv^pat ctre originales que par 
leur fdconditd m^me. 

' “ ‘ Mostrtto di natura, gdnie dnorme,’ diaaient les 
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ctotemponws en parlant de Zope/-. Oupeutendire 
autant de Dumas. Lope m^prisait sinc^rement Cer- 
vantes^ et disait dc Don Qnicbotte, que cc n’^tait bon 
qu’& ‘ eduvrir le poivre et la cannelle.’ , Lope, bon 
catbolique, bon Castilian, familicr du Saint-Oifice, se 
vantait de n’avoir jatnais blessd la morale et I’fltat. 

“ Corame Lope, Dumas se vantait aussi d’avoir rc- 
speetd la Morale et lionord le Pouvoir. Get dtonnant 
contour- dit quelqiie p'art que ‘ scs sept ou buit cents 
tomes ne contienneiit pas la valeur dc deux volumes 
nuisiblcs, indejeens on inunoraux.’ D'abonl, a-t-il dent 
buit’ cents volumes ? Oui, et plus quo cela. Des 
boinmcs robustes font quinze lieues par jour ; en s’y 
habituant, ils aocomplirent aisdment le tour dn globe 
terrestre, Dumas dtait de c%ux-b\. Physiquement et 
intellcctuvllcmcnt il dtait le robuste par excellence ; et 
cette trausfonnation dc rdcrivain en artisan, du pobtc 
en manoeuvre, par sa volontd propre'et celle du public, 
est un des signes Ics plus notables de la Psychologic 
sociale actuelle de la France. Cela faisait frissonner 
le subtil Sainte-Bcuve, le sophiste ddlicat, de "yoir la 
littdrature ainsi traitdc, comme de la charpente ou du 
ddfricbement. . 

‘*J*^met8 done que Dumas ait publid mille vo- 
bunes; je I’admets volontiers, facilement. Ce phdno* 
mdnal artisan se mettait & I’oeuvre d^s I’aurore, coura- 
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gcQseraent, manches ivtroussjSes, plume h. la mapi, 
riant j chaiitant, disaut dc grosses imrolcs et de bons 
'mots, n'cevant ses amis, fdcond du lazzis, pretant de 
I’argent, — ^inemo celui de ses amis ; prCtant souvent 
le sien ; ouvrant son Four, y jettant sa pAtc, ctcellc 
des autres, quelqnefois celle de ScMller ou de Goethe, 
on celle dc Retif de la Br(Stonne, indiffdreminent. 
Tonjonrs sftr du 8ucc<'‘s, j.amais les cbalands ne lui 
inaiu|naioiit. Tout dtait cuit i\ point ; et ces gateaux 
jettds ’dans son moule, nous les avons tons trouv(5s 
d<5Hcieux. 

“ De la Patisserie ! Voilit (direz-vous) une dtrangc 
littcraturc ! 1‘^lle fait descendre et diminucr un peuple ! 
Cortes ! sans doute. Une nourriturc pareille ne for- 
tific point. Les intelligt5»ccs les plus vigoiureuses y 
siiccoinbcnt. Un peuple accoutumd it cc r«Jgime, ne 
in(!'ditc pins, ne pensc pins, iic sc rend plus compte de 
rieu, n’analyse plus rien. Devenu parcsseux A. penser, 
il languit dans cette habitude d’esprit, il s’y aceroupit. 
Quand vient ensuitc I’heure fatale, I’licure des rdvolu- 
tions, oil sont les hommes? 11 n’y cn a plus! on les 
cherclie! Les lecteurs assidiis ‘d’Ararois' et dc 
' Portbos ’ deviennent de faux ' Aramis ’ et de faux 
^Porthos.’ Les innornbrables lecteurs de ‘Monte 
Christo * ne rtlvent plus que richesscs Hlusoires, Pac* 
toles incspdrds ; Eldorados gigantesques, s'dnivrent de 
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chimbres, chorchent un pen d’or dans les mines et 
s’dvanouisscnt cnfin, sous la Commune de 1871, au 
milieu des ccndrcs du pays saccag^ ct des palais dd> 
traits. 

“ II ne faut point bldmer Dumas, Eugbne Sue, Frd- 
ddric Souli«5, ni leurs successeurs plus grossiers. Nous 
Ics avons faits cc qu’ils out dii etre ; ils nous out rendu 
la parcillc. Ils out prepare la generation indiff^rente 
au bicn ct an nial, qui, acceptaut I’Empire (le second), 
n’-a pas su le ddtourner du Mcxique, de la denii^rc 
guerre et des derniers d«5sastres; et qui peut etrc 
(Dicu puissc. nous preserver do celaT) indiflKrcntc 
encore au sort du pays, toujours assoupie, toujours 
eliinujriquc, et no songeaut qu’iV I’iut^ret ^goiste, et 
aux manoeuvres de cos partis, ira I’achever dans le 
dernier abiine, le faisant rouler du roc Napoldonien, 
aux gouffres rouges, pour torabor dans les puits manS- 
cageux des abimcs blancs et lit, expircr, ris(!‘e de 
I’Europe ! Dicu nous en preserve ! 

" Les peuples qui n’ont demande A leurs conteurs 
que des amusements sans moralitd, n’ont pas pu vivre 
Idngtemps; ni les Bouddbistes qui nagent dans le 
roman le plus dtrangc; ni I’ltalie de Boccace, de 
* I’Ar^tin ’ et des ‘ Kovellicri,’ ni I’Espagne des 
romans clievaleresques. C’est contre ces fictiems que 
Cervantes a pris la plume. II avait nuson. Quand 
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tout nu populaire fait sa Bible des ‘ Ainadis ’ ou des 
‘ Muusquetaires ’ d’AIcxandre Dumas, il est perdu. La 
parole de vie deviSnt une jjarole de sommeil et do 
uiort, Rurtout dies les races dont I’^ucation est inau- 
vaiso ou nulle. Plus d’un Fran^ais n’a, dans ces dcr- 
niers ten»ps, appris I'liistoire de France que dans les 
facilcs et chim<f^riques r^cits d’AIcxandre Dumas. 

“ De lit, une grande et g^*n<^rale colbre cn France 
centre les inoralistes, centre ceux qui ne flattent pas 
^liumanit^^ De lit aussi un d<!‘gout de la vie sdricuse. 
Ne bRmons pas, je le rej)bte, ce grand enfant de 
g6nie . . . il a rendu avec int^ret it son si^ole cc 

que son sifeclc lui avait pret^. . . . ” 

This discriminating judgment the reader will see 

bears out the view adopted in these volumes. On the 

* 

whole, Dumas must be counted among those pleasant 
entertainers of the world whose proceedings are con- 
sidered to be privileged. It is hard to part with him, 
harder still to be severe upon his tricks and follies. 
We are even tempted to adopt M. Chasles’s plea, and 
hold that the cook should have all the credit, and not 
the person who brings him the food to cook. It is hard 
to have to add, that his own countrymen were at last 
not inclined to be so indulgent. 

For his later days was reserved an expoai of 
a literary piracy, which surpassed in daring all his 
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previous plunderings. He had contrived to found 
atiother journal called Le Cnucase, in which he 
proposed to give an account of* his travels in that 
region. He was no longer the rich, dazzling, and 
privileged Dumas ; he was grown old, and almost as 
bankrupt in respectability as in pocket. The com- 
munity, tlierefore, was not inclined to be indulgent 
to spoliations which they liad once found so amusing. 
H6 was brought before a police court, on the charge 
of having appro{)riated the book of one Merlietix, 
“ Les Souvenirs d’unc Franjaisc,” and, liaving issued 
it as his own.* No mercy was sliown him. He was 
sentenced to a fine of KM) francs, to pay 500 francs 
djimagcs, to the confiscation of the Avhole impression, 
to the publication of the sentence in the papers, and 
to si.K months’ imprisonment ! 

Volumes might be filled with stories of his pleasant 
absurdity,* all proving that there was little affectation 
about him, and that he was perfectly sincere in these 
exhibitions. How exquisite his circular to the French 
priests of the department when he was coming forward 
as a candidate for the Assembly ; — 

“Reverend Sir, — If there be among modern 
writers one who h^s defended religion, proclaimed 

* The pvosecutor <leclaied that the Edinburg Review had offered him 
fifty pounds for a translation that was to appear in their colmna. ' 
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the immortality of the soul, anil exalted the Christian 
faith, you will do me the justice to admit that I am 
the man. I propose to come forward as candidate for 
the Assembly. If elected, I shall support respect for 
holy things, and first in the rank of holy things I 
have always placed religion. I hold that spiritual 
nourishment is as necessary to man as corporal food.” 

This was genuine, for he had a devotional senti- 
ment after his own fashion, just as he had the senii- 
ment of romance and a dozen other sentiments. So, 
too, when there was any work of “ sensational ” clin- 
ritv, which took the shape of a scene on the stage, 
he was in the front in a moment, ready with tears and 
fine language, and, it must be said, with cash when 
he had it. How delicious ’ was his proposed mode of 
aiding a gallant sailor who had saved life at Havre.^ 

“ By working some ten or twelve hours a day, and 
l)erl)aps because I do work ten or twelve hours a ilay, 
I have lost many precious moments in my life. These 
moments are those when the weary brain re<iuircH a 
moment’s rest. Still during this interval the fingers 
can work ; they can trace, mechanically as it were, 
lines, maxims, sentences. Say there are a thou- 
sand collectors who would give twopence halQ)enny 
a line, there wc have ten pounds made for the first toi 
poor wretchea who come to me for charity. 
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“ Should I not be proud if 400,000 autographs of 
mine were sold at twopence halfpenny each ? Should 
I not he happy if, for the few years left to me, I could 
indulge myself in the princely luxury of distributing 
4000/. in charity ! 

“ But liow unlucky that we did not think of this 

before ; I could have written a million autograjiha — hut 

♦ 

God only allows me time to do the four Inihdred thou- 
sand ^ — so I comfort myself with that. Taking it at a 
hundrcil a <hvy, I would want just eleven years for the 
task, ifowever, notice is hereby given to collectors 
that, from the 24th of July next — my birthday — 100 
autographs a day are at their service.” 

This address to the priests, and this specimen of his 
charity, show the true character of all his actions. 
Sentiment, romance, were his guiding impulses. The 
unreality, the theatrical character of his actions has been 
already pointed out. All through his life he was con- 
founding what was “ sensational ” with what was great. 
There are few traces left of his vast operations — the 
twelve huqdrod volumes, the grand theatre, the castles 
dilapidated, " the wet coming in at the roof before it w'as 
finished,” the great factory, the fuss and patter which 
attended his progress — these liave all passed away like a 
vapour. Bather like some grand fiiiry piece, with its 
“ decors ” and “ femmes suspendues,” which all Paris 
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was crowding to see ten years ago. By this time the 
splendid scenes are painted over, the dresses cut up, the 
actors tliat convulsed or delighted audiences dead or 
scattered, the “ foinines suspenducs ” grown too plain 
or stout to be “ suspendues ” any longer. There just 
remains the barren recollection that a great spectacle 
had dazzled the town and brought in money. 
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CIIAn’ER XX. 

UIBUOKRArillCAL. 

To give a delailetl •aocbunt of tlie fautaatu! tricks 
that Alexander Dniu.aH peifornied with Looks, and 
show the many Protean shapes he could assume on 
paper, allot to him and his assistants their proper 
share in these compositions, would be a task scarcely 
cntei'taining for the general reader, though it would 
interest the bibliographer. There arc some amusing 
difficulties in the way; and the most laborious in- 
quirer^ such as was jthe late M. Qudrard, would soon 
find himself groping, bewUddred, among the perplex- 
ing shapes of mi-dtsant authorship whk'h it pleased 
tlic great speculator to assume with so much ingenuity. 
Tho following might be taken as a rough outline of 

4' 

the division and subdivision of these labours, and it 
will be sc^ what principles of minute analyas would 
have to be imported into the inquiry. 
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His works w'ould have to be classiHcd soraothing 
after tiiis fashion : — 

THE WORKS OP' DUUAS 

(ISOLV DIt) 


Book4 “ mado '* 
with This of 

two kinds. 


Books modo 
iciihoiU ansistiince(j). 


Of dead w i iters (0. 


Of living; writers. 


Aid persuiittl and 
voluntary. 


Aid fioni thtii hooka and 
involtintary (b). 


r " — 

Where the asmstiint 
contributes 
the wliole. 


Wliere^ie assistant 
coiitribiitos 
only a share. 


Wliero Dniiiaa 
( laimod to be 
only 

** piiidi slier 
or 

editor’* (<) ; 

1 

Where he 
claimed 
to lie the 
author (p). 




Wliero 'Dumas 
famished a 
distinct 
writton sliare 
(R). 

Wl'u-ra 
he “touched 
ufi ” the 
work of 
another (f). 

Where 
he wrote a 
portion, and 
recast the 

Whew ho 
rewrote the 
whole, using 
another*s 
ideas (o). 

Wliaraha 
fiiniishod the 
ideas to bo 
•* shaped ** 
by otAen. 


This table becomes in itself a curiosity when we 
consider that all the divisions to the reader’s left repre- 
sent hvs eusisted labours, which were virtually all his 
labours ; while the meagre little category to the 
right^ “ books written without assistance,” the criterion 
of ordinary authorship, would be represented by only 
half-a-dozen entries. With some trouble, all his works 
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coald be thus classified ; but it may suffice to ^ve a 
specimen of each ; A is represented by “ Henri III. ; ” 
B by “ Qaule et France,” the spoliated being Hugo, 
Chateaubriand, etc. ; C, “ Travels in California ; ” D, 
“ Les Beux Diane,” “ Fernando,” etc. etc. ; E, “ Le 
Corricolo,” “ Angc Pitou,” etc. ; F is represented by a 
large class, but G stands for what was really his 
favourite mode of composition, namely, where the 
piece was brought to him written, and he exercised 
his jwwem in rewriting it. But in class .1, where he 
fulfilled the condition of ordinary authorship, viz., 
writing the book himself, there is literally nothing 
save one or two efforts of his boyhOod, crude and for- 
gotten ones. It is almost droll that one reputed to be 
*the most prolific writer should be reduced to the mea- 
sure of a mere juvenile performance; for thus the 
most popular of authots becomes no more than the 
overaecr of a great workshop, with no other duty than 
to see that the manufacture was carried on briskly. 

Of his numerous plays, a sort of rough classification 
might be attempted. Thus “ Henri III.,” “ Chris- 
tine," Don Juan,” aud “ Charles VII., be- 
longed to class A ; “ Antony,” “ Richard Darlington,” 

This is the statement of Queraid. hut Jacquot declares in tlie moi^t 
positive manner that Charles VI L was liandecl to Dumas complete by 
Gautier and De Kervul. 
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“Teresa,” “Angela,” the “Tour de Nesle,” to K; 
“ Mailcmoisolle de Belle-Isle,” the “ jMariagc sous 
Louis Quinze," and the “ Demoiselles de St. Oyr,” to 
(*. The large* balance of some forty or fifty dramas 
standing umler his name, belong entirely to class D, 
he contributing nothing but bis name to the bills. 
His chief assistant in this department was Anicet 
Bourgeois, and after Bourgeois the pair, Ii6on Lhdric 
and De Leuven, who, during the last five and twenty 
years of his life, soonio<l to have furnished to order arty 
[day he desired, and to which bis name wjis duly 
attached Vith theirs. Emile tSouvesti'c, Beudin, and 
Goubau.x, Lassagne and itoussciiu, Diirrieii, Gaillardet, 
Tbeaulon, Xczel ajid Labrunie, Lafont, Philippe, 
-Mourice, Octave Keuillet, were his chief dramatic 
collaborators. Maquet's was a special position, being 
the dramatiser of the great romances, “ Monte Christo,” 
“ Les Mousfiuetaires,” “ Chevalier de Maison Rouge,” 
“ La Rcine Margot,” and the like ; the process being 
the simple cutting out of the novel, and skilfully fitting 
together in tableaux, whole pages of dialogue, which 
arc indeed far more brilliant than any average stage dia- 
logue. With his uovels the same rough classification 
may answer. Said to be the' author of over a thousand 
volumes, all that can be placed to his credit under 
class J, as his own unassisted work, shrinks into three 
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or four magazines, novelettes, and some historical essays 
in a review. These sire "Los Nouvelles Conteni- 
poraines,” his “ Elegy on General Foy,” and the like. 
His autohiogiaphical chapters and "chats” are no 
more than mere familiar letters, addressed to the 
public instead of a friend. 'Phi.s is a humiliating 
result for so vast an ntfrepniiftnr. For the mass of 
his novels his process was simple enough, he either 
bought any suitable story that was offered to him 
<^nor(* often rontrorthiij to hny it, for the price was not 
always fortlu-oming), and atlixed .his name to it ; or 
accepted a translation from the German oV English, 
llis transactions with Maqnet have been already (h.'alt 
with, and it has been shown that though Maquet may 
have written and arranged most of the important 
stories which made Dumas’s reputation, still tlie 
latter’s spirit and (lircclion which inspired each narra- 
tive, as it appeared from day to day in the fcuilleton, 
was sufficient to confer the credit of authorship. And 
because what Avcrc admitte<l to be the most successful 
and interesting of the work.s — “ Monte Christo,” “ Les 
Mousquetaires,” with the continuations, “ Vingt Ans 
Aprbs,” and “ Le Vicomte de Bragelonne,” — the 
“l)ainc de Monsoreau,” "Chevalier de Maison Rouge,” 
" Balsamo,” " Ange Pitou,” and others of the same 
kind — were connected with the labours of Maquet, 
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while in those* which were thill and unpopular ho had 
no share, it was assumed the successful tales wore 
^latpu t’s work alone. The truth was that he was 
exactly suited to Dumas,’ and the “ complement ” 
that rapid and impulsive genius, lie could seize the 
itleas which Dumas poured out so rajudly — could work 
flieia up as tlic master himself would have done had he 
patience or time, and couhl make the language assume 
the dramatic forms which were working in impalpahle 
shape in the hrain of his chief. And this seems to 
explain tlie whole c<msistently. When Dumas lost 
Mai|Uet he liecanie helpless; there was no one 
whom he ouM fill with his spirit, or who could 
give them the shape he desired. And when 
Maquel separated from Dumas he h)st inspiration, 
<lirection — the incomparahly skilful workman was left, 
who could turn out only tame and spiritless stories. 
This “ (lictatioii of ideas ” for another to put in .shape 
was something like the work of an improvisatore. It 
stamls for a rcsjiectahle portion of his lahours, and can 
he jilaied in class L, Some revelations connected 
with a quarrel with the Bihliojdiile Jacob shows him 
reversing the process. This w’riter, says De Mire- 
court, proposed the subject of a grand rpmanee,'*‘IjC8 
^lille et un Fantoines,” and used to come every day 
with notes and “ ideas ” for each incident, which his 
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principal proceeded to work out. But the latter, it is 
said, presently grew tired of this laborious process, 
and required the assistance to be of a more complete 
and substantial sort. It would take half a volume, 
however, to pursue him through these ingeniously- 
assumed shapes of authorship, or to show how each 
of these stories was cither bought, stolen, translated, 
cut down, eiilarg('d, altered, disfigured, inqtrovcd, 
arranged — written in his own words from other men’s 
“ ideas ” — written in other men’s language from his 
oivn ideas ; in short, under every conceivable condition, 
save the ordinary accepted one. 

We shall now proceed to give a tolerably full list of 
various works that bear his name.’ 


1825. Klt'giu Hur la ^lort riii (iviicml 
Foy. 

fill i't rAiiiuur. 

1826. CaitAriH lilitbyminlic). 

liU Koccet 1* Fiitcrroiaviit (^Irniiia). 
Nouvttllus < 'oiilcniparainea. 

1829. llcnri III. <*l »u (.’our (tlrama). 
Lii Coiir dll iioi Futuiul (dniiua). 

1830. Stoekholni, Fouttuiicbleau vt 
Kome (dnuna). 

1831. Napolvon (drama). 

Antouy (drama). 

Charles VI 1. chi'J! .sos grand 
Vassanx (drama). 

Iticlmnl Darliiigtoii (drama). 


j 1S32, TuicMi ^dr.ima), 

liO Miiri de la Vciivo (dmiiia). 
liA Tour dc Xi'ftli; (drama). 

Le Fils ilu rFmigrC* (drama). 
18^3. AngMc (drama). 

Cuiilo ct FraiUM\ 

Impressions di* Voyngr*. 

1834. l.ia VdutUioimc (drama). 
Cathcriiio Howard (drama). 

T.A Tour de Hal>el (dntniai. 

1835. lHal)eUo do liavivn*, ou Hogiie 
de Charles VI. 

Souvenirs d' Antony. 

Chroniquos dc France. 

1836. Le Alanpiisdc&ntnoy (tiiama). 


* Qu^rard’s ilid not go beyond the year 1848. The ooye given in Vape- 
reau’s Dictionary is not by any means complete. I have Bupplementcfl 
both from the collection in the British Museum, from (loizet’s brochure 
already ijuoted) Jacquot, and many other sources. 
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Don Jqiui do Harana (drama K 
Kean (drama). 

1887. Pitiiiillo (oi>ur» comiquc). 

1838. La Salic d’Ariiics. 

Lo Ca|utttiiie Paul. 

Qninzo Jours an Siuai. 

(.'aligula (ilramal. 

Paul Jones (drauiaL 

1839. Lea Crimes CiUcbros. 

Acte. 

La ('ointcsse do Siilisbury. 
Jacques OrtU. 

Ilathilde (dninuO. 

Madciuinsvlle de BeKodsle 
ulniiim). 

1/Alchiiuiste (drantaL 
Leo Hurekhart (diaiiia). 
Kapoldon (drama'. 

1840. Aveiituivs de John Davys. 

Lc Capilaino rauqtlulc. 

Jarvis (draniu). 

(Khoii rArflu*r. 

Mail re Adam lo (.'alahrais. 

La Sidle d'Aniu-9. 

I'anliiic et Pusf'id Hnino, 

Le Maitre dWrmos, 

Li'S Stuarts. 

ISn. Kxeureioii sur los Ixmls du 
liliiii. 

Tile Aiincc a Ph«reuoe. 

ouvi'lles 1 in] »rossion.s dc V oyago. 
Til Mariage sous Louis XV 
vdmuia). 

Joanne le Breton (drama). 
Pnixede. 

diiUMC an Chastre. 

Amicfi Fran^isi . 

1842. Lorciiziiio (drama). 

Le SdduoteUT ct 1e Mari (drama). 
Halifax (drama). 

Jehaiine la PuiTelle. 

Aventares de Lyddric. 

Ijb CapiUine Arena. 

Sur la >lort de S. A. B.Mgr.1. 
Due d*()rli^iis. 


Corricolo. 

Le Speronare. 

1848. la» Mariago uii Taiulionr 
(drama). 

Los DomoiseUes do Saint Cyr 
(drama). 

J^ouUe Bernard (tlraiua). 

Le Liinl do Diimhieky (drama). 
Albine. 

1.0 Chevalier d'llarmciital. 
Georges. 

FilleSf Lorottes, et C’onriisaucs. 
Asoanio. 

La Villa Paltnieri. 

IJn Alcbimisteau XIXme Su^elo. 
1844. Sylvaiidire. 

Les Troi.s MouM{uetaircs. 

I. 0 CliAtOiin d'Kppstein. 

Amimry. 

Ceeilo. 

(fuhriel I.nmls*rt. 

J. )i ('ointcsHo de Bonillie. 

I A* Comte do Monte (•hristo. 
Histoire d'liii CutwO'XoiscUe. 
Fernande. 

Siinples liftlivs sur PArt dra- 
matiqiic. 

lA)ui.s XIV et son ShVle. 

1815. line Fille dll ]{4<gent. 

Joi Heine Margot. 
lAt» Medieis, 

I/i Guerre dea Femmes. 

Cue Amazone. 

Les Frt'reg Corses, 

I.n Garde Foresticr (drama) 

IJno Conte de FArs (drama). 
SylvAiidin; (drama). 

.MomsiuetAires (drama). 
Kanon <ie l.arttgneH. 

Madame de Coiidd. 

lia Vieorntesae de Gamboa. 

1846. M6nioirea d'tin Mikleciti. 
l..e C'hevnlier da Matson Ronge. 
Rch«c ot MM (drama). 

Uno Ftlle dn Urgent (drama). 
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Slmkeciiieare et' Dwnas (diama) 
(impabliiAied)^ 

La Bame do Monsoreau. 

La Batiurd de Mauldon. 

Les Deux Diane. 

Hicbel Ange. 

Temple et Uoepiee du Mont 
' CnrmcL 
L'Abbayc de FcysMC. 

Oalerie de Flofence. 

1846 to 1850. 1^8 (juarantc-cinq. 
Bdvdlatioua aur rarrvatatiou 
de Thomas. 

Les Mamgee du Pero Olifua. 

Ijo Kdgence. 

1/) OolliiT do la lleiiio. 

Moiito Chriato (drntnn). 

La Jeuneaae dca Moiiaquctairca 
<drania). 

T^a (tiierre dea Fetnmea (drama). , 
Comte Hennan (drama). 
ITrbain Orandior (jilmiua). 

Ix)Ui8 XV. 

Dieu dia]M)8e. 

Ia riuiaee au Cluiatro (drama). 
1851 to 1854. iio Truu d*Kiifor. 
UutsXVl. 

Dramas de (^atre>viugt trcize. 
1^ dernier Itoi dea Fraii9ais. 
Conscience. 

liS GiMllas on Califoniic. 
Olympe. 

I^es Dramas do la Mer. 

IfHiao lAquedem. 

Ijo Pasteur d*Aalibonm. 

Canseiies d'un Voyogeur. 
l^es Mohicans de IHnis. 
line Vie d'Artiste. 

La Prineosse do Monaco. 

La Barriire de Clichy (drama). 
Romulus (drama). 

Le Marbrier (drama). 

La Conscience fdrama). 

UOreatie (drama). 

Hiatoire d^s deux Stdcles. 


1855. La Tour St. Jacques. 

Ingenue. 

Le Pago du Duc.do Savoie. 
Pdlerinage de Hadji-Bey. « 
Journal de Madame Giovanni. 

U Invitation hlaValse (comedie). 

1856. M^moires d’un jenne Cadet. 

Jja Peinture chez les Anciens. 
Mdmoircsdu MadameduDeffant 

1857. Les Conqiagnous de Jehu. 

1858. Lc Chasseur dc Sanvagine. 
L’Histoire de Savoie. 

Les Louves tie Mnrhecoul. 

1859. Lc Caut'asc. 

I.* Art et los Artistes. 

1860^ L(*r M4inoireH d’Horace. 

LeH M^moires de Garibaldi. 
L’Envm d’une Conspiration 
(drama). 

Lc Oentilhomme tie la Montagne 
(drama). 

SoiivoiiirJ d’lino IJivaritc. 

1861. 1.0 Prisoniurr do* la Bnstillo 
(drama). 

Monsieur Coumlies. 

1868. La San Felice. 

Leg Bleus, ^c. 

186SR Bouts rimes. 

1868. Madame de Chnmhlay. 

I.CS Baleinicrs. 

BUck. 

I^aBouillie de la Comtesso Berthe. 
Boule de Neige. 

Bric-h-Brac. 

Un Cadet de Famille. 

Le Capitaine Richard. 

Catherine Blum. 

Causeriea 

Cdcile. 

I Charlea lo T6m4raire. 

La Cfomtesse de Chamy. 

Les Confessions de U Marquise. 
Dieu dispose (drama). 

La Femme an Collier de Valours. 
L’Horoseope. 


ALEXANDBE DV^AS. 


3in 


L* Arable Heureuse. 

De Paris h. Ca<hx. 

Les grands Hommes en rolte de 
chambrc. 

Italieob ct Flamands. 

Ivanhoe de Walter Scott (tra- 
duction). 

Jane. 

La Maison de Olaco. 

Mes Mdmoires. 

Lo Menf ur da Loups. 

Les ]dille et un FaiiiOmes. 

Les Morts Tont vite. 

Kaiioldon. 

Uuc Nuit b Florence. 


Lo P^rs Gigogne. 

I<e Pdre la ^nine. 

La Princesse Flora. 

-Los Quarante-Cinq. 

Ia Route dc Varonnet. 
lio Salteador. 

Salvator (suite et fin dos Mohi- 
cans lie Paris). 

Sultanetta. • 

liO Testament de M. Chauvelin 
Trois Maltres. 

Le Vicomte do Bragolonne. 

I A Vio^u D6scrt. 

Tingt Ans oprds.* 


But wc now come to yet another department, wiieie 
his diligence was exhibitfid in an incredible degree. 
There was hardly a magazine or review but could 
exhibit some contribution from his pen. These were 
of all kinds, from the Revue des Deux, Mondea to 
the poorest sheet that did not live beyond tUc second 
number. Here are some of these productions : — 


1/ Artiste ; Chcfs-d'ieuvre des £ori- 
Tains du Jour ; Les Sensitives ; 
La Psyche ; 1a Oiande Ville ; 
Lo Dodecaton; La Oalciie dea 
Femmes do, Walter Scott ; Ls 
KeopsaJee Fran^aia ; Lltalle 
PittoTOMfue ; Le Fliitan|iio 
Francois; Le Royal Keepaaka; 
La Biblioth&qua das Romani 


Nouveaux ; Le jCouirior dos 
lActoiirs; lAl.ivro das Contours; 
L* Album de l^Modo ; Lo Prisme ; 
1 a Journal dos Connaissances 
ntilcA ; Lb Sylphido ; La Journal 
des DemoisoUes; La Ravue da 
Paris; Ia lisYua das Deux 
Mondos ; Paris at las Paririons ; 
NouTean Msgaziii des EnlSuis. 


To another department belonged those letters, pre-> 

- t 

* One of the difiBicnlties in dealing with this bibliographical iaqniiy 
is the impoaolbility of fixing the date of appeoxance of many of hia 
works, owing to the difierent sh^gpe# in which they came out 

Tou n. 
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faces, introductions, which he would supply to the 
work of some feebler emfrire — of course for a con- 
sideration; though sometimes, where his vanily was to 
bo ministered to, he would content himself with that 
remuneration. The following list does not include one 
half of these productions ; — 


1858. Cldopatro (par K. D'Aragaey ; 
preface par A. Dtinas). 

1855. Lo Soldi (par A. Badiiro ; pr6« 
face par A. D. ). 

1864. Toiiton Tontaino par Bertrand 
(preface ftnr A. Dumas). 

1870. Lea Amours d'uii Idiot (par 
ChadeiiU ; priSfuco ])ar A. 
Dumas)* 

1865. Domuugeot (.Tacrpioa Burke, 
dramo; |)r5faco par A. Dumas). 

1854. Voyage an Fays des Nioin- 
Nioni. 


Du Couret, avee notice biogra- 
phique par A. Dumas. 

1852. Quentin Matsys (translation, 
E. Carlen). 

1857. ♦aiti, Californio — Journal de 
Madame Giovanni, rcdig5 ct 
pul did jiar A. Dumas. 

1847. Orisier, les Armes et le Duel 
(prdfaco par A. Duma.s). 

1864. Paris y>our les Marins (preeddd 
d\me lettre do Alex. Dumas). 

1867. Rovoil, Ilistoiro dos Chions 
(prdfaco par A. Dumas). 


There* only remain his various newspapers, which 
cont.ain a vast amount of his familiar and “ epistolary " 
writing. ^These included a journal devoted to archi- 
tecture (!), directed by Alexander Dumas. 


La Propridtd. 

Le Mois. 

La France Nouvello. 
Ia Libertd. 


Lo Monte Christo. 

Le Mousquetaire. 

Le Mousquetaire (revived). 
Lo Caucase. 


Such were the “ works ” of this surprising man. 


THE END. 


BRAJMCaT, aVAllS. Alio OOk, PMKTBIIS, WBITSnUAOa 




Now readf, in 2 vol«. 8vo, 

THE 

RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS 

OF 

J. K. PUNCH!!, 

{SOMERSET JIERALJ))! 

A PROFESSIONAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Hui Tolumcs nrp liolh amusini; niid instruolivo, ami may ho hnnoatly rocominondod not 
moroly as agrccubU' liicht reading, but ua valuable contributiona to tho history uf the stage."— 
TAf Tmf», * 

" To the portions of his book wliioli uill chiefly interest the general reader we hove scarcely 
adverted at all, simply Iom au^ti \ie kn6w not how to deal uith them. So many and so good are 
the une('dot( s he n lutes, that two or tim e could not be taken IVom the rest b> any proi'ess mon' 
erithttl than the tosh ol a halfpenny. >Vevill only state Ihot he is perfectly luniiliar with 
Btorif's already in print, and srrupulousl) axoids Waten ground. That tiolhiiigmay be wanting 
to the attraction of his volumes, the) are adorned uitli several faesuniles uf quaint sketehea by 
That keray, Alin d ('row quill, and Mnclise .” — Saturdatf Rtview, 

Wo hu\c only now to leave Mr. Plun<be and his Imok to on opprei'iating public. Thero 
are few menu ho tune amused and delighted thepublie so long as he has ubne, and perhaps 
then^hns nevt r been a dramatic writer uh<» iiaHlH><*ii so <U»tinguisliHi as he has lieoii for uniting 
the utmo«.t amount oi uit ami humour with reiiiienient of cxprcasion and prfoot purity o? 
sentiment."— 

"A man <if sudi varied necomplishments, and uhose gt'nial character hat made him a 
favourite ill the p<skI mm ictv of his time, must have a large store of agreeable Roeollertlona 
and Keilcitions, the title of his autobiogiuphy, just published. The two volumes are full of 
intereMting pirsonol aiieuiotes, whidi umiiof hurt the feelings of the living or the renutation 
of thosu dejiartid, und who h on* relatiil with discretion and good tiuitc."— i/fiM/rofra Lofidm 
Nt ICH. ^ 

" We con only for the present strongly recommend all our readeri to seek for themtelvea 
the amusenunt we have so plentifully aisCivcred uiwn nearl) every page of Mr. Planchd*a 
' Ke< oiled ions.’ 'i here an* hundreds to whom Mr. rlanchi^'s name alone U such u tower of 
gtn<ngth, that they will tend for the book before they even inquire what ita conteoU may bo.** 
— />rf. 

"The moment the two volnmet came to hand wo sat down to their consideration, and did 
not Icaic Uit m until wc had devoun'd (heir contcwits, eaidi chapter, like icalouty, increaaing 
*the meat* on which wo *ftd* without satisfying our appetite inamnheu at, when wo hal 
eome to the end, we were eagerly inclined— like'poor Oliver Twitt in Dickens's admirablo novel 
—to ask for more."— /iefft Wtekiy Me$miyer. 

** For upwards of half a century ho has sedulously laboured to entertain (he publio* after 
a most pleasant and cultivated fashion, figuring pnaninrntly the while in literary and aitiatio 
society. His memories are thoroughly interesting and amusing."— Tall Mall Oazette. 

"Here, however^ we must stop, and have not space to do more than commend to our 
readers Uiis very uicresUng and valuable budget of * RcwoUectioDi and BefiecUona.*— 
Bmider, 

" Mr. Phincbd writes in a lively and pleaaant style, and having plenty to tell, knowa how 
to tell it. Bis book, indeed, ia a valuable contribution to the maieriala of tbeatrm hiitory.** 
— Ajpeefetor. ^ 

*' That the labours of this veteran author, dramatist, and antiquarian may shortly be made 
public, and that he may long enjoy the favour be haa fairly eaniM, is our amoera wish, as we 
once more recommend hia b^k to our readen.**— jFm. 
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TINSLEV BROTHERS’ S£VEN-MD-8IXPENIir SERIES. 

HAKDSOMELY BOCITD IN BEVELLED BOARDS 


THE FILORIH AND THE SHRINE. 
HIGHER LAW. A Romance. 
MOORLAND AND STREAM. 
MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD. 
THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON. 

SOME HABITS AND CUSTOMS OF 
TUS WOBKIHO OLASSKS. 

THE GREAT UNWASHED. 


ESSAYS IN DEFENCE OF WOMEN. 
PLACES AND PEOPLE; maxa ST(n>iM 

FHOM imt. Lifb. 

POPPIES IN THE CORN; or, Glad 
UotRH IN THE Grave Tlaus 

MODERN CHARACTERISTICS. 

SUNNYSIDE PAPERS. By AaNdrew 
Kalliday 

TOWN AND COUNTRY SKETCHEa 


REPRINT OF MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


Now ready, uniformly liound In cloth, ca^’h complete in One Volume, price 6«. 


THE RED COURT FARM. 

A LIRE’S SKC’RET. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’.^ WILL. 
ANNE HEUEFORI). 


ELSTKK’S FOLLY. 
8T. MARTIN’S EVE. 
MILDRED AKKELL. 
TUEVLYN HOLD. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 

/h Illmtmtfd Wrapper^ at every /tail way Wft and of nil Honkstlltr^, 
OLDMAROAUET. By Henry Kisusi.iev,'i NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL 


Author of *' Rftvoiwhoo," “ilomby MUIV' 
“ Tlio Harvoyo," Ac 

JOSHUA MARVKIa By B. L. Farjeont, 
Author ot "Grif,’* ‘*Londou'« Heart," and 
** Ulntle«o' Gnian." 

ANTKROS. ^ By the AuUior of ‘*Guy 
PAPeSmIUMOROUS ANl) PATHETIC. 

Bdeotlonit fnim the Wurkn of Oiaikur Aucichii h 
Raij^. Rorleed and abridged by the Author 
for Public lieadinge. 

gaslight and DAYLlOtlT. By 

Gaoana Avouercti Saijv, Author of ** After* 
Uirnkfuat," **l)utoh Picture*," *'My Uhuryin 
Amertoa In the UldAt ot War," Ac 
OUIF. By B. L. Fakjeon, Author of 
**Joehua Marvel " 

A RIGHTED WRONG. By Edmukd 
Y arca 

A PERFECT TREASURE. By the Au- 
thor of ** Lout Sir MaMdngberd ** 

MY ENEMrS DAUGHTER, ByJusTiN 
HoCaaruT 

BROKEN TO HARNESS. By Edmund 

YaTiM 

NETHERTON-ON-SEA. Edited by the 
late Dean ol Oaaterhury. « 

STORIES OF THE ENGLIOT 


4>VE 

WATaRlX^PiiAUKS 

BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. By the 
Author of ** Guy littogetone.** 

May atiete Aod, 4aiidiee i «<yhoita < in ebukg lU, price iiM each. 

TmSLEt'BBOTHEl^lsri^THEBiME STfiEET. SFRAIW. 


By 

tijie Author of ** Comoth up as a Flower " 
RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. By the 

Author of " Sink or Swim ? " 

THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. 
ByW. H RissrLi,LLD. 

SANS MKRCI. By the Author of “Guy 

Uviugatone ’’ 

BKAKESPEARE. By the same. 
MAURICE I^RING. By the same. 

THE WATERDALE NEI^IHBOURS. ^ 
ByJUHns UcCaktry. 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. By Charle.s 

11. BOhH 

MISS FORRESTER. By the Author of 

** Archte Lovell ** 

BLACK SHEEP. By Edmund Yatxa 
THE ROCK AHEAD. By the same. 
BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 

** Giw Livingstone " 

SWORD AND GOWN. By the same. 
THE DOWER-HOUSE. By Annib 
Tromvi (Mrs. Fender Cudlip), Author of 
*« Denis Donne," Ac. 

THE SAYAGE-CLUB PAPERS (1867). 
With all the Original laoetMttona. Mao the 
Second Seriee, for 186S. 

EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By AmsBW 



Jnne 1872. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 

lUustraitb 

Price One ShflliBg. 


Now pabllahingi 

LONDON’S HEART. By the Author of « Grif,” “ Joshua 

Manre]/' and Blade-o*.Oraai.** 

UNDER THE RED DRAGON. By JAHSb Grakt, auOior of 
“ The Bomanoe of War/' " Only an Ensign/' &c. 

HOME» SWEET ifOME. A new Serial Story, 

MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OP THE LAST HALF 

CENTURY. 

MODERN VERSIONS OP THE CLASSICS. 

The first Nine Volumes of Tinsleys’ Magazine” are now ready, 

Gtntatninff : 

THE MONARCH OP MINCING LANE. A complete Novel. 

By the Author of The Daughter of Heth/* Ac. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. A complete Novel. 

By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “ Ka«t I-ynne/* Ac, 

THE ROCK AHEAD. A complete Novel. By Edmund 
Yates, author of " Black Sheep/* du;. 

BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. A complete Novel. By the 

Author of " Quy Livingstone/' Ac. 

AUSTIN FRIARS. A complete Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 
UiDDELL, author of George Geltb/’ Ac. 

JOSHUA MARVEIL. A complete Novel. By B. L. Parj:.on, 

author of **Grif,” Ac, 

LADY JUDITH. A complete Novel. By Justin McC.viithv, 
author of " My Enemy's Daughter/' Ac. * 

A HOUSE OF CARDS. A complete Novel. By Mrs. Cashel 
Hoky, author of “ Falsely True/* Ac. 

DOCTOR BRADY. A complete Novel By W. H. Russell, 
LL.D , of the 77s?4%r. 

THE HON. ALICE BRAND’S CORRESPONDENCE 

And numerous Essays and Articles by Popular Anthors. 

2%e ahttre VoUmei are etegantly hound in ehth gilt^ price As. per volume* 
Caeeejor Binding mag he had of the PuhlUher^ price Is. iki, each. 
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2 Works Published by 

... - .. — 

TINSLEY BB0 THEB8’ LIST OF NEff BUKS. 

A New and Book of Travele. o 

Unexplored Syria. By Capt. Bueton, F.R.G.S., 

and Mr. C. F. Ttbwhitt Dbakb, F.R.O.S., &o. With a New Map 
of S 3 rria» Illustrations, lnficriptioxu^ the * Hamah Stones,* &c. 2 

voU. 8vo, 

The Life and Times of Algernon Sydney : Patriot, 

1617-1683. By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A., Senior Clerk of her 
Majesty's Pablio Records, Author of ^The Crown and its Adyisers,* 

* Last Century of Universal History,* &o. ^ 

The Life and Times of Margaret of Anjou. By 

Mrs. Hookham. 2 vola Svo. 80«. 

** Let Mrs. Hookham'f history be as largely circulated as possible, and earnestly 
read in every home. The labour of investigation moat have been immense ; but 
Mrs. Ifookham will have her reward for all the time she has spent in using it. 
Inasmuch as she has provided what at least may bo accepted as the most autbentio 
and exhaustive relation of the evenU of the flfteenth century in England that 
Uaa ever been written.*'— /i«/rd Weekly Meeaenaer^ 

** The .collection of the materials has evidently been a labirious task; the 
oomposltlon is carehit and oonsoientiotts throughout, and It contains a great deal 
that ia valuable and highly interesting.**— Ai// Jdall Oautte. 

Tho Court of Anna Carafa: an Historical Barra- 

tlvc. *By Mrs. St. John. In 1 vol. 8vo. 12g. 

** Mrs. Horace 8t John writes with a fluent and a practical pen, and tells a 
marvellous history, which exceeds in intereat any senaational novel ever written.’* 
-^Vvltlieher*’ Cirauar. 

Tho Two Sieges. By Henry Vizetellt, author of 

** Tho Story of the Diamond Necklace,*’ iic. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo, 

Judicial Dramas : Romances of French Crimiual 

Law. By Ukniiy Spiceh. In 1 vol. Ivo. 16«. 

Recollections. By J. R. Planche. 2 vols. 

The Retention of India. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

Tho Life and Adventures of Alexander Dumas. By 

Percy Fitzgerald, author of "The Lives of the Kembles,** &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

J\ofr reatly^ the Second Serieg of 

Incidents in my Life. By D. D. Home. In 1 

vol. crown Svo. 10s. Of/. 

Prohibitory Legislation in the United States. By 

Justin McCarthy. 1 vol., 2m, (hf. 

The Idol in Horcb. Evidence that the Golden 

Image at Mount Sinai was a Gone and not a Calf. With Three Ap- 
pentfioee. By Charlbs T. Bbkb, Ph.D. 1 vol., os. 
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W0BK8 BT GAPTAIB BUBXOIT, FJLOJ. Ac. 

A Ktw Book tf Iwvdi. 

2aiusibar. By Captain B. F. Burton, author of 

** A Mission to Gel61e,*' ** Explorstiona of the HiKhlands of the Brazil/* 
“ Abeokuta,'* “ My Wanderings in West Africa/' Ac. SOr. 

E^lorations of the Highlands 6t the Brazil ; with 

a fall account of the utold and Diamond Mines ; also, Canoeingdown 
Fifteen Hundred Miles of the great River, 8ao Francisco, from 
Baharh to the Sea. In 2 vols. 8vo, vrith Mq;> and lUnstarations, 80«. 

A Mission to GeWe. Being a Three Months* 

Residence at the Court of DahomA In which are described the 
Manners and Customs of the Country, including the Human Saoriiloe, 
Ac. 2 vols., with Hlustrations, 25s. 

Abeokuta; -and an Exploration of the Cameroons 

Mountains. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, Map, and 
Illustrations. 25«. 

Wit and Wisdom from West Africa ; -or a Book of 

Proverbial Philosophy, Idioms, Enigmas, and Laconisms. Compiled 
by Richabo F. Burton, author of **A Mission to Dahom6," “A 
Pilgrimage to £1-Medinah and Mecoah," Ac. 12«. 6d. 

My Wanderings in West Africa ; from Liverpool 

to Fernando Po. 2 vols. or. 8vo, 21#. 

Letters from the Battle-fields of Paraguay. With 

Map and lllustratians, 18#. 

The Nile Basin. With Map, &c. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


^WOBXS BT GEOBOE AXJGUSTVS SAIA. 

Under the Sun. In 1 vol- 8vo. 

My Diary in America in the Midst of War. Li 

2 vols. 8vo, 80#. 

Notes and Sketches of the Paris Exhibition. 8vo, IBs. 
From Waterloo to the Peninsula. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

Borne and Ycnicc, with other Wanderings in Italy, 

iiil80a-7. 8T0klG«. 

Dutch Pictures. With some Sketches in the 

Flemish Manner. 5#. 

After Breakfast. A Sequel to “ Breakfast in Bed.*' 

2 vols. 21#. 

Accepted Addresses. 1 voL cr. 8to, Bs. 
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W<yrhs JPiibtished hy 


History of France under the Bourbons, 1589>1830. 

Bj Cbablbb Dukb Tokos, B^ns ProfesBor, Queen’s Gollege, Bel- 
fast In 4 Yols. 8vo. Yols. L and IL contain the Beigns of BxsfBj 
IV., Louis XIIL and XIV. ; Yols. IIL and lY. contain the Beigns 
of Louis XY. and XYL 

The Begency of Anne of Austria, Queen of France, 

Mother of Louis XIY. From Published and Unpublished Sources. 
With Portrait. By Miss Freer. 2 vols. 8yo, 80r. 

The Harried Life of Anne of Austria, Queen of 

France, Mother of Louis XIY. ; and the History of Don Sebastian, 
King of Portugal. Historical Studies. From numerous Unpublished 
Sources. By Martha Walker Freer. 2 vols. 8vo, 80a 

The History of Monaco. By H. Fembebion. 12^. 
The.Orcat Country : Impressions of America. By 

OBORaE Bose, M.A. (Arthur Sketohley). 8vo, 15s. 

Biographies and Portraits of some Celebrated 

People. By Alphonse db Lamartine. 2 vols. 25s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Beign of George III. 

With Original Letters of the King and Other Unpublished MSS. By 
J. Hbneagb Jesse, author of ” The Court of Bngland under the 
Stuarts,” Ac. 8 vols. Svo. £2 2s. Second Edition. 

The Public Life of Lord Macaulay. By Fbedebice 

Arnold, B.A. of Christ Church, Oxford. Post 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Sir George Sinclair, Bart., of Ulbster. 

By James Grant, author of ” The Great Metropolis,” “ The Beli- 
gious Tendencies of the Times,” Ac. 8to. With Portrait. 16s. 

Memories of My Time ; being Personal Bernini- 

Bcenoes of Eminent Men. By George Hodder. Svo. 16s. 

Lives of the Kembles. By Percy Fitzgerald, 

author of the ** Life of David Garrick,” Ac. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

The Life of David Garrick. From Original Family 

Papers, and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. By 
Perot Fitzgerald, M.A. 2 vols. Svo, with Portraits. 36s. 

The Life of Edmund Kean. From various Pub- 

lidied and Original Sources. By F. W. Hawkins. In 2 vols. Svo, 80s. 

Our Living Poets: an Essay in Criticism. By 

H. Buxton Forman. 1 vol, 12s. 

Johnny Bobinson : The Story of the Childhood and 

Sohooldays of an ** InteHigent Artisan.” By the Author of Some 
Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 vols. 21s. 
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Th% Kewspaper Press : its. Origin, Progress, and 

«Ft6Mnt PodUon. By Jakes Oeast, author of “ Saudom ReoqUec- 
tiODB,** & 0 . 2 void. 8vo. SOtf. 

Letters on International Pelations before and during 

the Wer of 1870. By the l%me% Ck>rreflpondent at Berlin. Reprinted^ 
by permiBBion, from the Timen, with ooDBiderable Additions. 2 volt*. 
8vo. SQt. 

The Story of the. Diamond Necklace. ’ By Henby 

ViZfiTBLLY. niustrated with an exact repraBentation of the Dia- 
mond Necklace, and a Portrait of the CounteBB de la Motte, engraved 
on Bteel. 2 voIb. poet 8vo, 25«. Second Edition. 

English Photographs. By an American. 8vo, 12 j. 
Travels ii^ Central Africa, and Exploration of iho 

Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. Pbthbbicic. With 
Maps, Portrait^ and numerous Biustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 2B*, 

From Calcutta to the Snowy Bange. By an Old 

Indian. With numerous coloured Biustrations. 14#. 

Stray Leaves ef Science and Folk-lore. By J. ScoF- 

FEBN, M.B. Bond. 8to. 12*. 

Three Hundred Years of a Norman House. With 

Genealogical Miscellanies. By James Hannay, author of 
Course of English Literature," " Satire and Satirists," Ac. 12#. 

The Beligious Life of London. By J. Ewing Bitchie, 

author of the ** Night Side of London," Ac. 8vo. 12#. 

Beligious Thought in Germany. By the Times 

COBBEBPONDEKT at Berlin. Reprinted from the Time$, 8vo. 12t. 

Mornings of the Beccss in 18C1-4. Being a Scries 

of Literary and Biographical Papers, reprinted from the TUnet, by 
permission, and revised by the Author. 2 vols. 21#. 

The Schleswig-Holstein War. By Edwakd Dicey, 

author of " Rome in 1880." 2 vols. 16«. 

The Battie-fields of 1866. By Edwaed Dicey, 

author of ** Rome in 18G0," Ac. 12#. 

From Sedan to SaarbrUck, vi& Verdun, Gravolotte, 

and Metx. By an 0/fioer of the lU^al Artillery. In one voh 7#. 0d» 

British Senators; or Political Sketches, Past and 

Present By J. Ewzxo Ritcuib. Poet 8vo, 10#. Cd. 

Photographs of Parif Life; being a Becord of 

PolitiiK, Art, Fadiloii, Ac. ^ CBBomQtrBnBC 7*.6d. 
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Wwks Published hy Tmeley Brothers. 


Ten Yean in Sforawak. By ORAncBS Bbooke, 

** Tmuimiidali*’ of Sarawak. Witii aa Introdaotioii by H. H. Ab 
Bajah Sir James Bbooke ; and nmxiaroas lUiutratioiui. 2 yo1s. 25r. 

Peasant life in Sweden. By L. Lloyd, antiior 

of **The Game Birds of Sweden,** ** SoandinaTian Adtentiires»*’ Ac. 
Svo. Wiih lUnsIraiioiis. ISs. 

Heg Hunting in the East, and other Sports. By 

captain J. Newall, author of **The Bastem Huntera.** With nu- 
meroiiB Blustrationa. 8to, 2U. 

Shooting and Fishing in the Biyers, Prairies, and 

Backwoods of Nbrth America. By B. H. Bevoil. 2 vola. 21#. 

The Eastern Hunters. By Captain Jakes FTewall. 

Mb, with nmneroiis Illustrations. Ids. ^ 

l^lsh Hatching; and the Artificial Culture cxf Fish. 

By Fbakk Bucklakd. With 5 Illustrations. 5#. 

The Open Air; or Sketehes out of Town. By 

Joseph Vebet. 1 vol. 

Con Amore; or, Critical Chapters. By Jusmr 

McCarthy, author of ** The Waterdale Neighbours.** Pott Syo. 12#. 

TheCruiseof theHummiugBird, beinga Yacht Cruise 

aroundthe West Coast of Belaud. By Mask Hutton. In 1 Ycd. 14#. 

Murmurings in the May and Summer of Manhood : 

<PBaark*8 Bride, or the Blood-sparkin the Emerald ; and Man’s Mis- 
sion a Pilgrimage to Glory's Goal. By Bdmund Falconer. 1 yoL, C#. 

Poems. By EDMumo Falcobeb. 1 vol., 5s. 
Dante’s Divina Commedia. Translated into Eng> 

lish in the Metre and Triple Bhyme of the Original. By Mrs. Bam-^ 
BAY. 8 YOls. 18#. 

The Qaming Table, its Yotaries and Yictims, in all 

Countries and Times, especially in Bngland and France. By Andrew 
Stbinmbts, Barrister-at-Law. 2 you. 8Ya 31#. 

Principles of Comedy and Dramatic Effect. By 

PbboyFrzgbbald, author of "The Life of Garriok,** Ac. 8yo. 12#. 

A Winter Tour in Spain. By the Author of “ AI< 

tgtrth.rWionff.” Sto^ iUotmtod, Ite 

Life Beneath the Waves; and a Descrrotion of the 

Brighton Aquarium, with uviiMOiuBlaetratiQBi. lwoL,2s.toL 

The Bose of Jericho; from the French; called by 

tlMCtanMB"WdMiditi-BoM.'*w"ai(liteMBow. Bditodtirfbe 

HoaB.Ma.HOBK»TAn«hMrof’‘Oid8ifDmi|^**<Ee. U.U. 


vamm mamtm , u culthbbinb sibbr, sibabd. 





TINSLEY PROTHERS’ 
SERIES OF SEVEN-MD-SIXPEiniY WORKS. 

HAIIDSOHELT BOUND IN BEVEU.ED BOABDS. 


Poppies in the Com ; or Glad Homs in the Grave 

Yean. By the Author ot “ The Harreet of a Quiet Eye," Ao. 

The Pilgrim and the Shrine ; or Passages from tho 

Life and CoRespoiidfliioe of Herbert Ainalie, B.A., Cantab. 

Higher Law. A Bomance in One Volume, 
Moorland and Stream. By W. Bakey. 

Maxims by a Man of the World. By the Author 

of " Lost ^ llaadngberd." 

The Adventures of a Bric-a-Brao Hunter. By 

Major Bysq Hall. 

The Night Side of London. By J. Ewing 

author of ** About London,'* See. Kew and Snlargod Edition. 

Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes* 

By a JOHBMETMAN EKOIKEBB. 

The Great Unwashed. By “The Joubneyican 

Engineer." Uniform with ^Some Habtte and Coitoma of tho 
AVorking Claiseo." 

Sunnyside Papers. By Anubew Haluday. 

Essays in Defence of Womm. Crown 8vo, hand- 

eomely bound in cloth, gilt, betMled boarde. 

Places and People; being Studies from the Life. 

By J. C. PABKDI 80 N. 

ACooise of English Literatme. By James Hamnat. 

SuUabU far StuderUa and SckaoU. 

Modem Characteristics: a Series of Essays from 

tho Saturday Boviow/* roriied by the AnBior. 

The Lew : What I have Seen, What I have Heard, 

and What I have Known. By Cyeue Jay. 


The TGng of Topsy-Turvy : a Fairy Tale. By tho 

Author of **Tlie Enchanted ToaiUng*Fork*" Profmeiy ittuitnited 
and haadioii]^ bound, fit. 

The Enchant^ Toastiag-foriK : a Fairy Tale. Pro- 

fM^ Blutiutad nd humliOiBiriy Iwnad. ft. 
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Tirutley Bro^i&r^ Six-Sh^ng EcUtions. 

TINSLEY BROTliERS' 

CiEEAP EDITIOKS OF FOPULAB NOVELSC^ 

By Mrs. HBHBV WOOD, Mitiior of " Bast Lynne,” fee. 

The Bed Court Farm. 6 <. Elstei's F 0 II 7 . 6 «. 

A Life’s Secret. 6 «. St. Martin’s Eve. 6 s. 

G^rge Canterbury 8 Wm. Mildred ArkelL 6 s. 

Anne Hereford 6 s. Trevlyn Hold. 6 s. 

By ihe Author of “ Guy Livingstone.** 

Sword and Gown. * 5 e. Maurice Dering. 6 «. 

Barren Honour. 6 ^. Guy Livingstone, be. 

Brakespeare. 6 «. Sans Merci. 6 «. 

Anteros. 6 s» Border and Bastille. 6 ^. 

Also, now ready, uniform with the above, 

Old Margaret. By HbnrV Kingsley, author of « Geoffry 

Hamlyn,*' ** Hetty,** &o. 

The Harveys. By Henry Kingsley, author of Made- 
moiielle Mathilde,** ** Old Margaret,** &c. 6s, 

A Life’s Assize. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, author of 
. “Too Much Alone,** “ City and Suburb,** “ George Geith,** Ac. 6s, 

A Righted Wrong. By Edmund Yates. 6s, 

Stretton. By Henry Kingsley, author of "Geoffry 
Hamlyn,'* Ac. 6«. 

The Bock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. 6s. 

The Adventures of Dr.Brady. By W. H. Bussell,LLJD. 6s. 
Black Sheep. By ElDMinO) Yatb% author of ‘‘The Bock 

Ahead,** Ac. 6». 

Kissing the Bod. By Edmidu) Yates. 6s. 

Not Wisely, but Too Well. By the Author of “ Cometh 
up as a Flower.** 6t, 

Mias Forrester. By the Author of "Archie Lovell,” &c. 6 ^. 

Recommended to Mercy. By the Author of " Sink or 
Swimr* e#. 

Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. By Mrs. Lynn Linton, author 
of “Sowing the Wind,** Ao. 6t, 

The Seven Sons of Mammon. By G. A. Sala, author of 
“After Breakltet,** Ao. 6#. 

The , Cambridge Frediman: the Adventures of Mr. Go- 
li^tly. By UBniM Lbqbahd. 1 vcd., hendioinriy Hliistrated. Sr. 



TIirSLETS’ TWlKSHILliINa VOLUHES, 

Unifomay bound in lUnatratcd Wmppen. 

To le had at wery JlaUway StaU and ofwory BooJmUer in the Kinydom. 

By the Author of "Guy Livingtione." 

Sword aiid Gow’n. Barren Honour, 

Sans Merci* Brakospoare. 

Maurice Dering. -Breaking a Butterfly, 

By EDMUND YATES, 

A Righted Wrong. i Broken to Harness. 

Black Sheep. | The Rock Ahead. 

Also, uniform with the ahoTO, 

^Papers Humorous and Pathetic; being Selections fi*«in 
the Works of OsoaoB Auoustub Sala, llevised and abridged by 
the Author for Public Beading. 

Gaslight and Daylight. By Georoe AUGUSTUS Sala, 
author of ' After Breakfast,* * Dutch Pictures,' Ac, 

Grif. By the Author of SToshua Marvel* and ^ Bladen »*- 
Grass.' 

A Perfect Treasuix?, By the Author of ^Lost Sir Moss* 
ingberd.' 

Netherton-on-Sea. Edited by the late Dean of Canterbury. 
My Enemy’s Daughter, By JuSTiN McCarthy. 

Love Stories of the English Watering-Places. 

The Adventures of Dr. Bnuly. By W. II. RUS,SELL, 
LL.D. (Ttmes Special Correspondent). 

Not Wisely, but Too Well. By the Author of ^Cometh 

up as a Flower.' 

Recommended to Mercy. By the Author of SSink or 
Swim ?’ ^ 

The Waterdale Neighbours. By JusTiN McCarthy. 

The Pretty Widow. By Chari^es II. Ross. 

Miss Forrester. By the Author of * Archie Lovell.* 

The Dower-Housc. By Annie Thomas. 

The Savage-Club Papers (1867). With all the Original 

lilustrations. Also the Second Series, f6r 1808. 

Every-day Papers. By Andrew Halliday. 

gir The abate may aleo he had, handeomely hound in cloth, 2t. (id. 
per tdtume. 
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TINSLEY BKOTHEES’ NEW NOYELS. 


The Golden lion of Granpere. By AsiHoinr Tbol- 

LOPX, author of ** Balph the Heir,** ** Can Ton Forgive Her t** &o. 

Beady-Money Mortiboy : a Matter of Fact Story. 

8 vole. 

Under which Song. By B. W. Johnsiok, M.F. 

1 YOl. 

Coming Home to Boost. By Gebald Gbant. 3 

voUk 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By the Author of 

Deiperate Bemedlei^'* icc* 2 toU. 

Under the Bed Dragon. By James Gbabt, author 

of ** The Bomanoe of War,** ** Only an Enaign,** &e. 

Hornby Mills; and other Stories. By Heiibt 

KnrcMaanr, author of ' ** Bavenahoe,*’ “ Mademoiselle Mathllde,** 
** Qeoffry Hamlyn,** &o. In 2 vola 

Saved by a Woman. By the Author of “No 

Appeal.*’ In 3 vols. 

Not Easily Jealous : a New Novel. In 3 vols. 

Arthur Wilson : a Story. In 3 vols. 

Bough but True. By Si. Clabe. In 1 voL 

Christopher Dudley. By Mabt Bbidgmak, author 
*Bdbert Lynne,* & 0 . IuSyoIs. 

Love and Treason. By W. Fbeblabd. 3 vols. 
The Soul and Money : a New Novel. In 1 voL 
Loyal: a New NoveL In 3 vols. 

Fatal Saorifioe: a New Novel. 

Sorties from “ Gib.” in quest of Sensation and Sen- 

tfanent By B. Dm Futtoe, late Oi^taiii 8Qth Beghant i vol., 
pottSvo. 

Midnight Webs. By G. M. Fbnk, author of “The 

Sapphire CroM,'* & 0 .' In 1 voL fancy cloth binding, price lOe. 
TOrSLBY BBOXHEBS^ 18 CACHBBIKB 8IBIXT, BOOBJOn. 
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The Harveys. By Hjshbt EjzrosLBY, author of 

“ Old Margaret,” “Hetfr," « OaoSty Hamlya,” &o. 2 rela. 

Heniy Ancrum: a Talo of the last War in Nev 

Zealand. 2 vole. 

She vras Young, and He was Old. 'By the Antli^ 

of ** Lover and Hiubaad.** 8 voIb. 

A Beady-made Family : or the Life and Adventures 

of Julian Leep's Cherub. A btory* 3 vole. 

Cecil’s Tryst. By the Author of ^ Lost Sir Mass- 

ingberdg** &€. 3 vole. 

Denison^s Wife. By Mrs. Alezanbbb Fhaser, 

author of while She lives,*' ** Faithless; or the liovos of the 
Period/* &c« 2 voll. 

Two Plunges for a Pearl. By Mobximss Coujks, 

author of ** The Vivian liomance,** Ac. 8 vols. 

Barbara Heathcoto’s TriaL By tho Authmr of 

Nellie's Memories/* Ac. 8 volt. 

Wide of the Mark. By tho Author of *‘Becom- 

mended to Mercy,*’ '* Taken upon Trusty” Ac. 3 rols. 

Title and Estate. By F. Lancasxbil 3 vols. 
Hollowhill Farm. By Jomf Edwasdsok. 3 vols. 
The Sapphire Cross: a Tale of Two Generations. 

By G. M. FEinr, author of ’’ Bent, not Broken/' Ac. 3 vols. 

Edith. By C. A. Leb. 2 vols. 

Lady Judith. By Juamr McCabzht, auihor of 

** My Enemy's Daughter,” «* The Watenlale NdghhoufB,’* Ao. 8 vols. 

Only an Ensign. By Jambs Ghaut, author of **The 

Bomanoe of War/’ *• Lady Wedderbam*s Wish/' Ao. 8 vols. 

Old as the Hills. By DouoIiAS Mobxx Fon>. 8 vois. 


xnaicY nunsKBHr u CAXHiBon amsr, sman. 




12 Tinsley Brothers' P<ypubtr Novels. 


Not Wooed, but Won. By the Author of “ Lost 

Sir Massingberd,*’ ** Found Dead,*’ Icc. 8 vols. 

My Heroine. 1 vol. 

The Prussian Spy. By V. Valmont. 2 vols. 
Sundered Lives. By Wtbebi Beeve, author of the 

Comedies of “ Won at Last,** ** Not so Bad after all,*' &o. 3 vols. 

The Nomads of the North : a Talc of Lapland. By 
J. Lovbl Hadwsn. 1 vol. 

Family Pride. By the Author of Olive Varcoe,’^ 

** Simple as a Dove,** &o. 8 vols. 

Fair Passions ; or the Setting of the Pearls. By the 

Hon. Hrs. PiooTT Cablbton. 3 vols. 

Harry Disney: an Autobiography. Edited by 

Atholl ds Walden. S vols. 

Desperate Bemedies. 3 vols. 

The Foster Sisters. By Eduoni) Bkenan Lotjohnan. 

8 vols. 

Only a Commoner. By Hbnrt Mobfoud. 3 vols. 
Madame la Marquise. By the Author of “ Dacia 

Singleton,*’ ** What Money Can*t Do,** &o. 3 vols. 

Clara Delamainc. By A. W. Cunningham. 3 vols. 
Sentenced by Fate. By Miss Eugcombe. 3 vols. 
Fairly Won. By Miss H. S. Engstuom. 3 vols. 
Joshua Marvel. By B. L. Farteon, author of 

"Grif." STOlfc 

Blanche Seymour. 3 vols. 

By Birth a Lady. By G. M. Fenn, author of 

«M*d,«“WebiIntheWa 7 ,"ito. StoU. 

A Life’s Assize. By Mrs. J. H. Biddeu., author 

of “Geoigo GMih,” uid Suburb^” « Too nmeh Aloiw,” Ae. 

8 vols. 

Gerald Hastings. By the Author of “ No Appeal,” 

&o. StoIs. 
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Monarch of Mincing-lione. By Wiluajc Biulck, 

author of 8Uk Attire," " Kilmanj," &o. 3 vols. 

The Golden Bait. By H. Holl, author of “ The 

King's Kail," Ao. la 3 vols. 

Like Father, like Son. By the Author of “Lost 

Sir Massingbertl," kc. 3 toIs. 

Beyond these Voices. By the Eabi. of DEsanx, 

author of " Only a Woman's Love," Ao. 3 toIs. 

The Queen’s Sailors. A Nautical Novel. By £i>- 

WARD QRBEY. 3 vols. 

Bought with a Price. By the Author of “ Golden 

Pippin," Ao. 1 yol. 

The Florentines: a Story of Homo -life in Italy. 

By the Countrsb Marie Moxtembrli, author of " Four Montlis'in 
a Garibaldian Hospital," Ao. 3 vols. 

The Inquisitor. By Wiluabi Gilbert, author of 

" Doctor Austin's Quests," Ao. 3 vols. 

Falsely True. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, author of 

" A House of Cards," Ac. In 3 %'o]8. 

After Baxtow’s Death. By Morlby Farrow, author 

of " Ho £asy Task," Ac. 3 vols. 

Hearts and Diamonds. By Elizabeth P. Bamsay, 
The Bane of a Life. By Thoxas Wright (the 

Joiirnmnan BnginMr), .athor of *' Some HaMU and Ciutom. of the 
Woriuog Claaw.,” &e. 8 vols. 

Bobert Lynne. By Mary Bridoxah. 2 vols. 
Baptised with a Curse. By Emth S, Drbwry. 

3 vols. 

Brought to Book. By Hbery Spicer, Esq. 2 vols. 
Fenacre Grange. By Laegford Cecil. 3 vols. 
Schooled with Briars : a Story of To-day. 1 vol. 
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Tmdey Brothers' Popyiar Newh. 


A Stilted WnHig. By Edhuvs Yaxes, aHthoc of 

" Black Sheep,’* Ieo. 8 vols. 

Chmidolino’s Harvest By the Author of liost 

Sir Haisingberd,” Found Dead,” dec. 2 Tola. 

A Fool’s Faradiso. By Thojus Ascheb, author c£ 

Strange Work,” &c. 3 vole. 

George Canterbury’s Will. By Mrs. Henet Wood, 

author of ” Bast Lynne,” kc. 3 vola. 

Gold and Tinsel. By the Author of “Bps and 

Downs of an Old Maid*B Life.” 3 vole. 

Sidney Bellow. A Sporting Story. By Fbaxcis 

Fbanois. 2 Tols. 

Grif ; a Story of Australian Life. By B. Leopold 
Faueon. 2 v(dA 

Hot while She Lives. By the Author of “ Futh* 

less ; or the Lo\'cs of the Period.” 2 vole. 

A Double Secret and Golden Pippin. By John 

Pomeroy. 3 vols. 

Wee Wide. By Eosa Hottchetib Caeey, author of 

** Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols. 

Oberon Spell. By Eden St. Leonabds. 3 vols. 

e 

Daisie’s Dream. By the Author of “Becommended 

to Mercy,” dec. 3 vols. 

Heathfiold Hall ; or Prefatory Life. A Youthful 

Reminitoeaee. Bj Hahb Sokbubb^ mutluw of " NieknuMi ti the 
PUyingaeld College,” ko. 10*. (id. 

Pheebe’s Mother. By Louisa Ann Mebedxte, 

author of ” My Buidi Friends in Tasmania.” 2 vols. 

Strong Hands and Steadfast Hearts. By the 

Countess von Bothmsb. 3 vols. 

The LUy and the Bose. By G. H. Habwood. 3 vols. 
Love Stories of the English Watmng-Plaoes. 3 
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My Enemy’s Daughter.. By Jusinr McCabxrt, 

aaihor of ** The Weiwdale Kdi^boon^'* ** Pool Meatie,** &o. 3 Yolk 

A County Family. By ^e Author of ‘'Lost Sir 

Hafisiogb!^*' &o. 3 vola. 

Only a Woman’s Love. By the Eabl of Des&bt. 

3 vols. 

Up and Down the-WoilA By the Author of 

"Never— for Ever.” 3 vol*. 

Lost Footsteps. By Joseth Yebst. 3 toIs. 

The Gage of Ilonour. By Captain J. T. NbwaUi. 

3 vole. 

Twice Defused. By Chahles E. Stirlino. 2 vola. 
Fatal Zero.oBy the Author of “ Polly,” &c. 2 vols. 
Stretton. By Henry Kinoslet, author of “ Gk)ofl5y 

Hamlyii,” 5cc. 3 vole. 

False Colours, ^y Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 

CVDUP), author of " Denia Doane.** 3 vola. 

In Silk Attire. By William Black, author of 

" Love or Marriage ?” 3 vols. Second Edition. 

All but Lost. By G. A. Hentt, author of The 

Blarch to Magciala.” 3 vola. 

A London Bomanoo. By Charles H. Ross. 3 vols. 
Home from India.- By John Pomeroy. 2 vols. 
John Twillcr: a Romance of the Heart. ByD, 

8TARKEY, LL.D. 1 voL 

The Doctor of Boauweir. By William Gilbert, 

author of " Shirley Hall Aaylmii,*’ " Dr. AmtinVi Chieetii,** 3ce. Icc* 
2 vola. 

Mad : a Story of Dust and Ashos. By GsoBaE 

Mamville Pesm, author ckf "Bent^ not Brohen." 3 vola. 
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Bmied Alone. By a New Writer. 1 yol. 

Nellie’s Memories: a Domestic Story. By Boaa 

HOP OH W M CUb«t. STdi, * 

Clarissa. By Samusi. Bichasdsok. Edited by 

1. 8. Dallas, anihor of “Die Oaj Bdcnpe,** Abo. 3 toIs, 

l^e or Marriage ? By Whjiak Black. 3 yols. 
Jolm Bailor’s Niece. By the -Author of Neyer — 

for Xver.” 3 toIs. 

Nm^bonrs and Friends. By the B!on.]Mljs.H^T 

YWUUro C M t W CT D , Mtlior of “Thwe Hnmtwd » Year.*’ StoIb. 

Martyrs to Fashion. By Joseph Ybbet. 3 yols. 

A Blouse of Cards. By Mrs. Cashel Hoet. 3 yols. 
Out of the Meshes. 3 yols. 

Wild as a Hawk. By Mrs. MAcouoft, author of 

^*HMterElrtoD/*&o. Svols. 

Diana Gtay. By Febct Fitzoebald. 3 yols. 

Qiant Despair. By Mobley Fab^ow. 3 yols. 
Francesca’s Loyo. By Mrs. Edwabd Pttlletke. 3 

Toll. 

Polly : a Village Portrait. 2 yols. 

Old Margaret. By BnintT Sjhosley, author of 

** BAVeoahoe/* ** (HoBry HamlTn,*’ dco. 2 vols. 

Bide Time and Tide. By J. T. Newall, author of 

^ Dll Qigi of Honour/* ** Di Baatem Hunters,** Acc. 3 vols. 

The Bcandinayian Bing. By JobA Poxebot. 3 yols. 
Tregarthen Hall. By James Gabland. 3 yols. 
Tender Tyrants. By Joseph Vebet. lu 3 yols. 
Ondi^iet’B Thom. By Thos. Weight (the ’’ Jour- 

iM^aaitt Xngliiiir**), author of ** Da Bm ** Soma Habits 

and Ouatoaaa of tha Working C laaaea ,** Ape. Svala. 

CSmroh and Wife: a Question of Cdibacy. By 

BoaMK Sa. J«nr Onuur, anOor of «nw Ouiaa'k.DMi^tm.” 

Sfsia 
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